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fountain pen for a lifetime 


The fine old craftsmen who used to cut the exquisite 
cameos which we are now proud to hand down as heir- 
looms, were inspired by exactly the same spirit that %oes 
into the making, of this remarkable pen. It is the product 
of infinite pains. And as such it is an infallible performer, 
and a thing of real beauty. Like its twin, the Titan 
pencil, it is made of Radite, a new jewel-like material of 
handsome jade-green, that is practically indestructible. 
And that is why it can be guaranteed, without condition, 
for a lifetime. Its first cost is its last cost—always. 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—Lady “Lifetime,’”’ $7.50—guaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 


HEAFFER’S 


PENS :- PENCILS -SKR 


W.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY gle 
FORT MADISON, IOWA Bz 
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| JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 
QUALITY - DEEP ROOTED 
| MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
Hrta AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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N'AIMEZ QUE MOI NARCISSE NOIR 
( Love Only Me ) (Black Narcissus) 


RON CORPORATION, 389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc 3reenwich, ecutive and Publish ‘ 26. No. 8 
May 199% offices, Greenwich, Conn. Entered as second « atter at the Post Office at G ( 79. Editorial offi Vol. No. 26, No. 9 
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The woman who drives a Chrysler 
“70” instinctively knows herself 
becomingly equipped. 


For the fit of her car—its suitability 
to her personal needs and its adapt- 
ability to her temperament—is quite 
as important as the perfection of 
her personal apparel. 


And unless her car be worn with 
the same ease, the same careless 
grace, it is as irritating as a dis- 
appointing hat. 


In its ability to suit the needs of the 
discriminating woman rests much 
of the popularity which the Chrys- 
ler “70” enjoys among members of 
the Junior League, the Garden Club, 
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the Needlecraft Guild of America— 


and discerning women wheresoever. 


There is, first of all, a series of exqui- 
site silhouettes and a variety of the 
newer colorings which are both dis- 
tinctively smart and distinctively 
Chrysler. 


A woman handles her Chrysler, 
also, with the unconscious poise 
which attaches toa gown by Paquin 
or a frock by Lanvin. 


She is conscious, too, of a fine re- 
sponse to her wishes—flashing ac- 
celeration, a wealth of power for 
speed or pull, amazing flexibility— 
and the comforting safety assur- 
ance of Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 
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oa “10” Sedan, $1695 


o. b. Detroit 





CHARM :- ARE 


And because she is a woman, she 
doubly senses the luxury of joltless 
motion provided by the Chrysler 
designed springs, balloon tires and 
Watson Stabilators. 


The Chrysler *“70” is made mechan- 
ically superfine not alone to enthuse 
the motor-wise man, but more par- 
ticularly to relieve those who know 
nothing of machinery from all me- 
chanical drudgery. 


Ask the women you most admire 
how they like their Chrysler “*70.” 
And become acquainted by per- 
sonal experience with the Chrysler 
“70.” You will find the nearest 
dealer eager to demonstrate both 
its unusual ability and its charm. 


Chrysler “58”, “70” and Imperial “80” models priced from $845 to $3695 f. 0. b.\\Detroit. Nineteen body styles. 
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This design strikes a new note in 
silk eravats for spring. It was made 
for the man of conservative taste 
who takes unusual care to see that 
his neckwear is in perfect har- 
mony with the prevailing mode. 
Clearly it belongs among the well- 
dressed. 


The material in the tie is called 
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Faille de Suede” because its smooth 





pliability is suggestive of suede 


leather. It has a moire which com. 7 


ee ed 


bines with the design to produce an 
elusive effect of broken checks and 
stripes. The colors have been care- 
fully chosen for harmony and to 
blend readily with the current taste 


in shirtings. 
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=z | WO numbers of the Phoenix I< 
az) | line today outdistance all the Is 
il rest in public favor. I< 
+z) . 2 
25 Two superlatively smart numbers | x 
ill —style leaders for the spring | i 
| | | | season! zs 
= | One for men, and one for women! iS 
zi . || 
=| Number 368 is a woman’s full- IK 
il fashioned stocking, made of the 4 
= finest Japanese silk, with cleverly 5 
x reinforced heel and toe, full gar- = 
3s |) ter top and run stop. It comes in I< 
= an alluring array of modish colors, I 
>] and retails everywhere for $1.85 
= : a pair. 
>|) : : 
| | Number 284 is a long-mileage sock 
Sill for men, made of the sturdiest 
D> il i strands of the finest silk, with the 
1 famous “tipt-toe and heel,” skill- 
D | ; ful reinforcements where they are 
x i) most needed. In all popular colors 
= | at 75 cents a pair. 
|!) ; 
=| These are just two numbers of 
ll | America’s most complete line— 
= | for men, women and children. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO.—Fifth Avenue—NEW 
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MEN’S SUITS 


Of Superlative Tailoring and Materials 





Admirably do they meet the needs of the busy executive, who requires the 
maximum in dress without the delays of separate fittings. 





They are made of distinctive patterns—only one suit of each—silk lined 


~ $100.00 


Mens Clothing Section—Sixth Floor 


i) ALTMAN | (? 
| SQUAR > 












































HIS double breasted dinner jacket, fa- 

vored for Summer wear, evidences the 
good styling and fine tailoring that are charac- 
teristic of Roberts-Wicks Formal Clothes. 
Many well-informed clothiers, recognizing 
these qualities in the garments, are showing 


Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes and Formal 
Day Wear in a variety of models that include 
both the ultra-fashionable and more conven- 
tional styles. 

Ask to be shown the Roberts-Wicks Label. 
Roberts-Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 















Golf Suits 


Correct to a “**'T”’ 
‘Ready for the “‘Tee-Off”’ 


No small part of our Centen- 
nial Year preparations— this 
collection of golf suits. They 
are of woollens we traveled 
near and far to secure — wool- 
lens selected from the stocks of 
Scotland’s and England’s best 
weavers, then tailored by the 
best skill that America affords. 


$55 to 5QO 


EXPRESS ELEVATORS 


Lord & laylor 


NEW YORK 


OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU 
is prepared to fill mail and telephone 
orders promptly and carefully 


FIFTH AVENUE ~°- 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BUILDING FOR TOMORROW — 1826 


to 1926 
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THERE WAS 
A MOMENT OF 
~  SiLENCE 


A Princess incognito? Surely, the distingusshed 
Lady must be that, at least. For, to whom else 
would this royal tribute of silence be paid? And 
who but a lovely Princess. could be so marvel- 
ously chic? The Lady refuses to tell her name, 
but the secret of her chic is out. She is dressed 
by the most famous couturier in Paris, and her 
perfume is Fioret’s Jouir. 
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FIORET G |' 


Accessorrs so elegant, so smartly individual that ; 

one seeks frequent occasion for their use. Ors 
A lipstick of fascinating design, at $3.00. A 

charming compacte containing rouge, priced at 

































































$1.50. Face powder, delightfully packaged, and : 
of that inimitable texture which blends so natu- M 
rally with the skin. It is priced at $1.00. Perfumes M 
and a complete line of accessories in Jouir and other = 
Fioret odeurs are available in the better shops. ae 
Fioret, Inc., 677 Fifth Ave., New York. O: 
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A COMPLIMENT BY PROXY 


HE restless sea had broken the moon rays into magic frag- 
ments which danced and spun beneath the fascinated gaze of 
Dick and Eloise. 

Their contemplation was soon interrupted by the staccato foot- 
steps and the clear, young tones of Lysbeth. 

“I say, you two, we’ve been searching all over for you. I was 
just about to order out the life boats and radio the Associated Press 
“Engaged Couple Lost At Sea!” 

“Why this sisterly interest?” drawled her brother. “You seemed 
fairly well occupied with that young French officer when we were 
inside.” 

“That’s just it—he paid Eloise a compliment and to prove my 


generous nature I’ve dashed all over the boat to tell her.” 


An effective pump with 
smart, contrasting trim in a 
new design. Tie newest ma- 


terials, colors, cumbinations. 





Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co, 

Detroit Ernst Kern Co, NEW YORK 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 

Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. CHICAGO 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 

New York L, Livingston BOSTON 


Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


CLEVELAND 


Gedemode 


Shoes for Women 


CThe 1edemode Shop 


570 FIFTH AVE, 
76 E. MADISON st. 


360 BOYLSTON sT. 


“Well —” 

“He said I had the prettiest teet he’s seen in America.” 

Eloise laughed understandingly but Dick looked baffled. 

You call that a compliment for Eloise,” he asked, “what’s 
the idea?” 

“Why, you poor blind soul, I have the longest, most un- 
attractive feet in the world —or rather, I did have until I met 
Eloise.” 

“And she shrank ’em?” queried the scornful Dick. 

“Yes; she took me to the Pedemode Shop and had me outfitted 
in shoes that make my foot look sizes smaller, that fit me per- 
fectly and”—looking down at the moon tipped pumps—“make 


nice French officers pay me compliments!” 


Of unusual grace and smartly 
restrained lines, this pump 


emphasizes the instep’s size, 


The newest shades and leathers. Pe 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle 

San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 
Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 


1708 EUCLID AVE. Toledo Lauber’s 


Lee... Feed LYN, Mi. F. 











HE Vici Lucky Horseshoe is 

your assurance that colour and 
quality are right—and will stay that 
way. Look for your luck, stamped 
in your shoe... The Vici Chart of 
the Colour Mode (free for the 
asking), is first aid to the smart 
woman who wants to know which 
of the Vici shades goes best with 
the costume-colour of her choice. 





“Uogues Faris, Office cables — 
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“Spring indications, kid shoes 
good, especially brown and 

blonde shades for entire shoes. 

tT es " MENG, Ve % : ’ } H, Al Te. 7" 





“BEST SHADES in brown— Vici Bois de Rose, that bit of colour- 

magic inherited from Paris and perfected in America— 
Vici Gypsy Brown, warm golden-brown of Spring— Vici Cochin, 
a mellow tan for sports wear. 


“Best shades in blonde—Vici Cream, golden blonde—Vici 
Parchemin, greyish blonde, smarter at the moment than white— 
Vici Apricot, rosy blonde—and Vici Sudan, blonde with an 
undertone of brown.” 


Wei kid also suggests — 


that you try the truly American vogue for grey. Shoes of 
Crystal Grey Vici accord with grey itself in all its cool and lovely 
tones, and contrast agreeably with navy blue and the smartly- 
revived black. 





ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 





a | 3 
MADE GLY BY | 
Rosy HFOERDERER INC | 
PHILADELPHIA 


4xEG. US. PAT. OFF. 
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GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS. 
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*The wardrobe of the woman who follows summer sports—she who plays as well 
as she who applauds—will welcome the service of this charming hat. In a shell 
The Women’s Sho p of weight felt with a grosgrain band and in all the newer shades. Priced at $18, 


OX T is with charming insistence that 


this chapeau tailleur combines 


THE HATTER 


au eau: the smartness of the mode with the 
poe intangible touch of individuality that 


161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 


Waldorf-Astoria (34th St. at5th Ave.) has ever distin guished 


aes the tailored hats bearing the label of KNOX" 
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ere is a “summer weight”’ shoe 


What a difference it 
makes in summer com- 
fort to have light-weight 
shoes! And how the man 
who cares about his ap- 
pearance will appreciate 
a shoe such as this which 
is a fitting touch to the 
season’s clothes. ~ It 
takes good material to 
make a worthy light- 
weight shoe that will 
carry its owner gracefully 
and keep its good looks. 
~ And only a Banister 


Shoe would have just 
this aristocracy of style 
combined with value 
and practical comfort.” 
There is something even 
in the portrait of this 
shoe that tells you that 
no man young in his 
craft could have made 
it. Banister Shoes have 
been made for eighty 
years and through all this 
time have been worn by 
men who appreciated 
the best in all things. 


If it is not your good fortune to know where Banister 
Shoes may be bought, write to us and we will tell you the 
name of ashoeman near you and send you a style booklet. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


TOTER 


Shoes 


SINCE 1845 THE CHOICE OF GENTLEMEN 
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Bi-Spinning 
An exclusive Tru-fab process by 
which hosiery is invisibly reinforced, 
not by adding layers of extra threads 


but by doubly ‘strengthening every 
thread. 








An attractive sheer weight pattern for 


Spring. Pure silk and rayon 
75¢ 


combination. In a wide variety 
of color harmonics........+sceeee--++ 














Reinforced all over = what Bi-Spinning* has done 
for Men’s Hosiery 





ie a long time hosiery manufacturers 
have provided extra protection for the 
toes and heels. Now the neglected area, 
instep and leg, has been taken care of! The 
new process, Bi-Spinning, invisibly rein- 





§ 





the fullest satisfaction only after you have 
worn the Tru-fab Hosiery you buy today, 
months beyond your expectations. 

| At your favorite shop, select from the 
|| newest patterns for Spring this new type 











forces the entire sock by doubly strength- 
ening every thread. Bi-Spinning means extra months 
of wear. 


You will be delighted with the smart new shades 
and patterns which our fashion experts have de- 
signed to harmonize with your Spring and Summer 


apparel. 


You will be astonished at the very reasonable 
prices, from 35c to $1.00—but you will experience 


§ rus: 


Hosiery in sheer weights of wool, silk, 
rayon and lisle, and in harmonious combinations of 
these materials. We guarantee you will be pleased 
—or your money instantly and courteously re- 


funded. 


If you do not find Tru-fab Bi-Spun Hosiery at 
the shops you are accustomed to buy from, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS, Athens, Ga. 


Price 35€ 
to $1.00 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 
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“What do you think of those Kelly-Spring fields, Joe?” 
“To tell you the truth, Ed, I don’t think of them at all. 
been off the rims. Tire trouble is one thing I don’t have to worry about.” 


They came on the car and they’ve never 
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The satisfaction of Buick owners is won by the unwaver- 
ing loyalty of Buick performance. Rarely, do they even 
consider any car but Buick when another car is needed. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


The Better Buick 
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Cf ERE is a springy elasticity to shoes bottomed with 
Wescott Sotes that makes walking a delightful 
pleasure. Ideal for sport wear because of their flexibility, 
durability, comfort and smart appearance. 

‘Ohese advanced soles possess the long life and flexibility 
of unvulcanized latex rubber, together with the tensile 
strength, firmness and lightness of cotton felt. Securely 
attached to the shoe by the GoopyearR WELT Process. 


The Sole of Quality — For Shoes of Distinétion 
SELLING AGENTS: 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON UBM Mass. 


MAY 
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The Imperial Sedan— 
illustrated. Its beauti- 
ful interior introduces a 
new note in motor cars 
—genuine mohair up- 
holstery in tasteful col- 
ors to match the mode 

. hardware fittings 
and vanities in patterns 
of chaste beauty. 





The Gardner Griffin 
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Poe HE great wave of feminine enthusiasm for Gardner 
motor cars now sweeping across the continent 
emphasizes how completely Gardner has anticipated 
the wishes of women who drive. 


They find in their Gardners an ease of starting, steering, 
stopping and parking that is a source of unending amaze- 
ment and delight. 


Wherever they drive, they find other women admiring and 


desiring the colorful beauty of their Gardners... the 
exquisite lines . . . the superb fittings and finish. 


If you seek a car you can be proud of in any company—whose 
smooth, brilliant performance and uncommon staunchness 
have been proved on the hills and highways of America— 
see the advanced Gardner Eight-in-line and Gardner Six now 
displayed by all Gardner dealers. 


THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., Inc., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Gardner presents ten advanced body types ranging in price from $1395 to $1745 on the Six-cylinder 
chassis and from $1795 to $2245 on the Eight-in-line chassis—exclusive of tax, at St. Louis. 
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OF was an American who had the vision to 
improve the game of golf through the inven- 
tion of the rubber core ball. American firms 
have been developing and improving this golf 
ball for the last quarter of a century. It is no 
exaggeration to say that A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
have been in the van in this development, and 
are today easily the most important manufac- 
turers of golf balls in the world in point of 
quality, quantity and achievement. Our incom- 
parable record in international golf alone is 
sufficient proof, for it has been our privilege to 
furnish the winning golf ball over the past 
two years in eleven out of the twelve national 
championships played in Britain, America and 
Canada—amateur and open. r 





i 








MAJOR SUCCESSES — 1925 


American Amateur (hampionship ~ American Jomen’s 
Championship ~ PGA Championship ~ American Open 
Championship ~ North and South Championship 
California Open Championship ~ ‘British Open 
Championship ~ (Canadian Open Championship 
Canadian Amateur Championship ~ Belgian 
Amateur (Championship ~ “Belgian Open 
Championship ~ Swiss Open 
Championship 
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Wherever you find men who play hard and enjoy the out-of-doors, who demand the ultimate 
in style and comfort in their clothes, you will find the Merton-Air Cap worn. Famous for 
its becoming and swagger lines, the ventilated visor, which allows fresh air to circulate 
inside the cap, keeps your head cool under the hottest sun. All Merton Caps, perfectly tailored, 
can now be purchased with knickers to match or separately. At the better stores or if 


you cannot be supplied write us. Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





MERTON.-AIR. The air cooled cap, comes in a 
variety of fine fabrics — tweeds, linens, flannels and 
genuine Palm Beach cloth. The Merton-Air (Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off.) shown in photograph is made of pure 
Irish linen, specially water shrunk. Price $2.50. 
Pure Irish Linen Knickers to match $7.50 in three 
style lengths. The Plus 2 Knickers fold two inches 
below the knee band. The Flus 4 fold four inches 
—The Regular drape gracefully at the knee line. 





CAPS and 
KHICKERS fo maick 


THE New MERTON STYLE BOOKLET SHOWN 
ABOVE FULLY ILLUSTRATES THE AUTHENTIC 
SPRING and SUMMER STYLES OF CAPS AND 
KNICKERS GLADLY MAILED UPON REQUEST 


CAPS and 
KNICKERS 
“to MAATCH 
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ORIENT and ANTIPODES 


Japan :: China :: India :: Australia :: New Zealand :: Tasmania 
Only one Cruise visits them all— Raymond-Whitcomb 
SWAMI” Ne RL) JP WX A ty Cl ceeey Te 
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fbi Orient has been always the backbone of a trip 
around the world. @ Japan, with its ancient temples 
& palaces & its flowers; China, with its seething cities, the 
most fantastic in the world; India, with its myriad shrines 
& countless pilgrims — no world-cruise is complete that 
fails to give ample time to these supremely interesting coun- 
tries. @ The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise has 4 weeks there 
and the program {which includes Peking & the Great Wall 
of China} is more comprehensive than ever before. 


_ Antipodes — Australia, New Zealand & Tasmania, 
great outposts of the Anglo-Saxon world — have ab- 
sorbing interest for the traveler. But only one cruise has 
ever visited them — the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise of last 
winter. @ This year’s cruise devotes 3 weeks to them; visits 
the largest cities[Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auckland, Welling- 
ton & Hobart}, New Zealand’s spectacular Fjords [Milford, 
Bligh & George Sounds} the Maori Country, Rotorua & the 
wonderful Geyser Land, North Island. 





Never before was such a complete or interesting Cruise program devised. @ There are visits to all 7 con- 
tinents; to 21 countries & colonies; to 60 cities & famous places. ‘@ Quaint Korea is included [for the 
first time }]—also the Philippines, Java, New Guinea, Ceylon, Egypt, Greece, Italy, France—and every country 
at its best season. ‘@ The Cruise-Ship is the 20,000 ton “Carinthia”, the newest Cunard liner, which was 
designed especially for cruising and is without question the finest Cruise Ship in the world. 


Sailing October 14 (from Los Angeles, Oct. 29 - San Francisco, Oct. 31). Rates $2250 & upward- 
Send for the Booklet —“‘Round the World Cruise’ 





For Summer Travel 
The Midnight Sun Cruise (the 6th), sailing June 29 on the S. S. “Carinthia”. $800 & upward. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston 
Philadelphia 











Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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| er ease, expressive of good 
breeding, is faithfully interpreted by 
$$ Clothes through their happy 
combination of correct cut, unobtrusive 
patternings and faultless finish. 


A store near you sells 44% Clothes; we'll name it on 
request. Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York. 
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| your Palm Beach 
Suit is custom-tailored at $100 
or more—or ready-made at 
$25 or less—the cloth is the 


Same. 


The difference in price is 
usually due to the difference 


in Tailoring, Workmanship— 


and Personal Attention. 


Palm Beach Cloth is supreme 
for warm weather wear. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


Goodal/ Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 
Selling Agent: A. Robaut, 229 Fourth Avenue. N.Y. 


VANITY FAIR 


j REG.U_S.PAT.O 


WoSizlin Beh QY | 


THE GENUINE C 
|MFO.ONLY BY GOODALL 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL —IT 
IDENTIFIESTHEGENUINECLOTA 
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ARROW éo7 SHIRTS 
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IT PAYS TO INSIST ON ARROWS | 




















Of the finest English looming imported exclusively for these 
shirts—a Broadcloth of permanent lustre and great durability. 


Dealers are offering these shirts with neckbands and French 
cuffs or with Arrow made collars attached and button cuffs. 


In fit and in make there are no better shirts than ARROWS. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC. MAKERS TROY, NEW YORK 


____] 
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When buying a suit or 
overcoat ready-to-wear, 
for this label— 





Linings for men’s suits 
and topcoats. Linings 
for women’s coats, suits 
and furs. Dress Satins, 
Millinery Satins, Shoe 
Satins. 


“Well, I haven’t ‘looked for the name in the 
selvage’ but I think I know Skinner quality 
when I see it. We're a Skinner’s Satin family our- 
selves. I’ve been brought up to think there’s noth- 
ing like it, and Dad would raise the roof if his 
tailor put in anything but a Skinner lining. 











‘9 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA—MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
2.4 ESTABLISHED 1848 


VANITY FAR 


















“If there’s one thing he hates, it’s to be sending 
out a coat all the time to have the lining repaired. 
With Skinner’s Satin, he never has to worry.” 





The extra wear in Skinner’s Satin and its rich 
appearance have made it a distinctive feature of 
fine clothing since 1848. 


In purchasing a suit or topcoat ready to wear 
look forthe Skinner label. Inordering froma tailor 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE”. 
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_ The “19th Hole” 
in the Pioneer Days! 





Way back in the days when golf 
was cutting its first teeth in Scot- 
land and strange, new “cuss” 
words began to echo over hills 
and dales that had only known 
the chirp of a cricket, the “club- 
house” was usually the hearth of 
the nearest shepherd’s modest 
cottage where many a long clay- 
pipe was broken in illustrating 
the correct stance for putting. 
This lack of formality however 
soon had to give way to conven- 
tion’s strict canon that the golfer 
must dress for golf as well as for 
dinner. The flaming red coat be- 
came de rigeur on the golf course, 
but caused many an ill-timed in- 
terruption of the game by at- 
tracting the attention of some 
resentful bull in a nearby field. 






























CUNARD ana ANCHOR ines 





By the courtesy of the clubs, the rare privilege of playing over some 
of the world’s most famous courses such as St. Andrews! North 
Berwick! Gleneagles! Troon! Prestwick! Deal! Sandwich! and many 
such others, has been secured by us—a unique opportunity which 
will undoubtedly be welcomed with delight and grateful apprecia- 
tion by the many ardent disciples of the Royal and Ancient Game- 


A letter of introduction from the Secretary of your own Golf 
Club presented at any of our offices will enable you to join the 


SPECIAL CUNARD GOLF TOURS 


FROM NEW YORK FROM BOSTON 


s.s. CALIFORNIA *May 8, June 5 *May 9, June 6 
s. ss TRANSYLVANIA May 29 
4 WEEKS TOURS aaa 5 WEEKS TOURS 
Round Trip Round Trip 


Accommodations 
on these steamers 


$575 5670 


*Special “Gallery Tour” for British Open and Amateur Matches. 


aries with costs—together with full 
and detailed information will be 
gladly sent on request. Make reserva- 
tions early as membership is limited. 


Rates include steamship and rail- 
road accommodations, best hotels 
and even greens fees. Programs— 
containing various alternative itiner- 


Complete arrangements for tours, sight-seeing trips and other diversions have 
also been made; these are available to golfers who may desire an occasional 
break from playing and should prove particularly attractive to members 
of their families who may be accompanying them. 





Special Golf Service for Cunard and Anchor Line Travellers 


Complete information and assistance furnished to passengers 
who plan to play golf in Europe ‘“‘on their own.” 


Apply for full information and literature to A.F., Golf Dept., 





TOUR EUROPE 
IN YOUR OWN CAR 


25 Broadway, New York via the 
CUNARD AUTOMOBILE ROUTE 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Full Particulars 
Portland, Me. St.Louis San Francisco  Seattl Washingt 





CUNARD AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 





or your local Steamship Agent 











CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES — THE UNIVERSAL CURRENCY FOR TRAVELLERS 
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CALIFORNIA 
Coronado Beach 


Hotel del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports, Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel 8S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 


The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


Los Angeles 
The Ambassader in its twenty-two acre park in 
exclusive Wiltshire’ District, famous for its dining- 
room service and luxurious appointments. 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroen 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel. 


Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the beautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Hotels 


Santa Barbara 


El Encante Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a home with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 


Miramar Hotel and 40 bungalows, American plan. 
Bathing. Golf. Fishing. Down by the surt. H. J 
Doulton, Manager. 


Samarkand. 
people, in a wonderful setting. 
A. K. Bennett, Manager. 


An exceptional hotel. For exclusive 
i Write for offerings. 


Santa Cruz 
Casa Del Rey. On a wenderful beach, in a most 
favored locality for climate, scenic »eauty, and out- 
deor recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Grafton—Conn. Ave. & ce 
and American Plan Excellent 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital 


Sales. European 
location Modern 
Moderate charges. 


midway 
Most 


Wardman Park Hetel offers seclusion of one’s own 


home; setting of fashionable country club within 
ten minutes of the business district. 
FLORIDA 


Belleair Heights 
The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 
Southern Paradise. Tournaments throughout the sea- 
son. All out-door sports. Estate of 1000 acres 









Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Meyers 
Hotel Royal Palm, delightfully situated in tropi- 
River. Every 


cai garden on _ Calocsahatchee room 


with bath. 18 Hole Golf Course. 


Miami Beach 


Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 


the year ‘round for exclusive patrons 
Paim Beach 

The Alba, which opened this season, offers ac- 
commodations not hitherto available and in keeping 
with America’s most fashionable resort. 

Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm of America’s exclusive resort. 


St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 
commodations for 500 guests Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 


GEORGIA 


Macon 
Hotel Southland. “‘Where Service is Paramount”. 
Golf, tennis, quail and duck hunting. The home 
of true Southern hospitality. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Blackstone on Michigan Avenue at South 


end of buisness section. Without rival in style, 
quality and sumptuousness of appointment 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 


out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park's 640 acres at 56th Street. 











THIS SUMMER .... WHERE? 


No matter where you elect to go this summer, you have to live some- 
where, and you want that somewhere good! You want golden-brown 
coffee, and fresh butter, and comfortable beds, and intelligent service. 


If you select your hotel from those listed here, you will have a first- 
quality house. It may be a log-cabin on a mountain lake, or it may be 
the Jast word in luxury on a metropolitan shopping street, but of its 
hind, it wil! be good. For this directory of hotels is a selected list, and 
you can trust yourself to their care without hesitation. If you wish 
further information, the Condé Nast Travel Service, 23 West 44th 
Street, New York, will be happy to supply you. 








KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 
urious setting in a background of the old South. 


social and business life. 
MAINE 
Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. . 
Prout’s Neck 


Black Point Inn. New with 
In an exclusive cottage colony. 
bathing. 


Center of 


every convenience. 
Golf, sailing, ocean 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 


The Vendome. 


The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay istri 


District, 


Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 
Plymouth 

Mayflower Inn. Cape Cod’s finest hotel. At 

Manomet Point, directly on ocean. Two golf 


Every recreational facility. 
Swampscott 


New Ocean House. 
ful natural scenery. 
radius of few miles. 


courses. 


Location endowed with beauti- 

Seven good golf clubs within 
Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Worcester 

The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the sreen where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times, 

Flint 
and baths, 
convenience. 


Absolutely 


The Durant. 
ve Under the 


300 rooms 
fireproof. Every 


modern 





direction of United Hotels Company of America. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 





beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October, 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine, service and charming ap- 
pointments, 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 

The Ambassador. The world’s most beautiful re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxur?. 

The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous bezchfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

_ Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
Tnited Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 





NEW JERSEY—(Cont.) 
Spring Lake 
The Essex and Sussex. Directly on ocean front. 
A resort hotel of distinctive superiority, famed 
for service and cuisine. Opens June 19th. 
Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 
NEW YORK 
Albany 


On Empire tours. 400 rooms with 
i Direc- 


The Ten Eyck. 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports. Week- 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residential 
hotel. Excellent locat.on. Retined clientele. All 
seasonable amusements. Golf available. 


East Aurora 
The Roycroft Inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 
Haven’. Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. 


Lake George 
(Bolton Landing) 

Sagamcre Club Hotel. Located on largest, most nic- 
turesque island in beautiful Lake George. _ Excellent 
cuisine. Golf links. Complete recreational facilities. 
Booklet. 

Lake Mahopac 
The Dean House, with all the charm of a refined 


old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


New York City 
The Ambassador. New York's most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue, occupying entire 


block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 


Hotel Continental. 1 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. 
shopping district. Surrounded by 


Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New _York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 


Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 69th Street. 
nified quiet place of residence for peryianent 
transient guests. Centrally iocated. 


The Lorraine. Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street. 
An established hotel of the highest type. Perma- 
nent and transient. 


Madison Square Hotel, 1 block east of Sth Ave. 
facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 26th 
Streets, a location typical of New York; garage. 


The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New Yerk. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 
from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square 
Interboro Seventh Ave. Subway. Clark St. Express 
Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just off 


Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A Resi- 
dential-Hotel of the highest character in the very 
heart of social New York. 

Twelve East 86th Street. 
Ave. America’s pre-eminent 
Kitchen facilities in every suite. 

The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Tewn House Hotel, 71 Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel en the West Side. Overlooking 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Five minutes from Pennsyl- 
Convenient to 
forty theatres. 


A dig- 
and 





A few steps off Fifth 
Apartment Hotel. 





NEW YORK—(Cont. ) 
Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. Delightfully situated, 
splendid panoramic view of Niagara. 
and attractive hotel. Open all year 


affording , 
A new moder 


Rochester 


Fireprocf. In the heart of the 


Hotel Rochester. 
Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 


0 
Kodak City. 
and baths. 


The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub. 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 


Saranac Lake 


Saranac Inn. A summer resort on beautiful Up- 
per Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. Cottages for rent 
Superb 18-hole championship golf, j 


Syracuse 
The word in a_ modem 


hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 


The Onondaga. last 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates 4 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms. cach with bath, 


Utica 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 


Watkins Glen 
The Glen Springs. On Seneca Lake. 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. 
specialized medical direction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly: luxurious 


but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Lasily accessible. 


Valua''e 
Baths under 


Pinchurst 
Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 


22nd. A charming resort hone. All outdoor sports, 
Delightful companionship. 


Carolina Hotel glows with season's conviviality. 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music. Dancing, Movies. 


Holly Inn, opened for the season January 11th. 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. All out- 
door sports in perfection. 

Tryon 


Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country. 
Homelike atmosphere. Excellent table and _ service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds. Spend quiet winter, 


Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 


friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 
life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and haths, 
A “‘United’’ hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Frie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms, 
Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 
tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and At- 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 


TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso’s Finest, Western 
hospitality. Golfing. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


BERMUDA 
Paget, West. 


Hotel. Inverurie. An ideal winter home for - 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 





SCOTLAND by the 








“FLYING SCOTSMAN” | 


The most famous train in Europe traverses 
that magic thread through Britain—the 
Lonpon AND NortuH Eastern Raiiway ! 


From Edinburgh,“ The Modern Athens” 
and Scotland’s charming capital, the Lonpon 
AND Nortu Eastern Raitway branches out 
to both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. Itserves St. Andrews 
and a host of other world-famed golf courses. 
And its network of rails is fairly dotted with 
inland spas and seaside resorts. 


Unexcelled restaurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car accommodations. 


Next summer visit Scotland! Let the 
American representative of the “Lonpon 
Nortu Eastern” plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still see everything 
that matters. Attractive illustrative booklets 
for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Worlds Greatest 
Travel System 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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This New Device! This New Idea! 


EHIND your picture of World Cruise, looms a new device. 
A giant steering-wheel, controlling a globe-girdling 
chain of ships, rails, hotels, travel connections. Operating 
it, the long arm of Canadian Pacific. ... Wherever you 
explore, it is under Canadian Pacific’s guidance. Wherever 
you land, Canadian Pacific has its resident agents and influential 
connections. Wherever you stay, Canadian Pacific commands 
its own standard of service . . . . Throughout 132 days, and 
28,000 miles, one management! . . . And such a manage- 
ment! . . . That is the new idea in World Cruises. Last 
winter’s cruise carried a full membership . . . . Next winter's 
cruise follows joy and warmth around the world. From New 
York before the snow, December 2nd. Christmas in the Holy 
Land. New Year’s Eve in colorful Cairo. 2 weeks in India 
and Ceylon. 4 full days in Peking. 25 ports—132 days of 
travel. Back home before Easter. At each port, shore excur- 
sions included in the fare. 


“See this world before the next’ 





| EMPRESS OF | 
SCOTLAND! 









For choice accommoda- 
tions, bookearlier. Lit- 
erature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pa- 
cific—344 Madison Ave., 
N. Y.; Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.; Mont- 
real, 141 St. James St. 
Principal cities, U.S.A. 
and Canada. Personal 
service if desired. 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 
gross tons. One of the 
largest liners ever to 
circle the globe. A 
cruise favorite for the 
last 4 years. Only 14 
her usual capacity will 
be booked on thiscruise. 
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Pep? 
They’ve got it! 


ND YOU—don’t look for it 

in a doctor’s office, a bot- 

tle, or an orchestra. Here’s its 
home—among the sky-high 
mountains with snow on top 
—near the million-ton gla- 
ciers—blowing from the ice- 
cold spun-glass waterfalls— 
tingling in the early mornings 
when the deer come down to 
talk to the ponies and the 
moose swim in the lake—in 
the breath of firs—around the 
campfire when the stars come 
out, near enough to touch... 


HE Canadian Pacific runs 

through the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, close by 
these Camps—where you and 
I, and the professor, and the 
college boys, and the girls 
who love to ride and climb 
can come and take the moun- 
tains straight—without hurt- 
ing anybody’s bank account. 


Bungalow Camps, each 

with its specialty. But all 
with mountains, A-1 kitchens 
—and pep chained up and 
ramping to be taken for a 
canter. . .andtaken home to 
last another year. 


Send for the Bungalow Camp 

Booklet. Pick your favorite. 

Write for reservations ...and 
watch the pep grow! 


For information and rates 
mention B.C.—] 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
Or local Canadian Pacific Offices 











Our New STEAMER BASKET 


Every traveler likes them. Home-made Can- 
dies, crisp Cookies, delicious Cakes, Fruits, 
and other good things. 
STEAMER BASKETS, ....... $5.00 to $25.00 
STEAMER BOXES, (Candies) . . $3.50 and $8.00 


Descriptive booklet and prices on request. Send orders to 
383 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SOCHRAFRTS “= 


FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 


BOSTON SYRACUSE 


NEW YORK 




















DO YOU KNOW 
that The Condé Nast 


Travel Bureau has 
offices in 


NEW YORK... LONDON... PARIS? 


HESE offices are organized for the sole purpose of rendering 
—without any charge whatsoever—a genuine personal service 
to the friends of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden. 
Visit them or write to them. Let them suggest interesting resorts, 
tell you about smart hotels, where to dine, “how to shop, and the 
best ways to travel. ... They will appreciate the privilege of being 
able to add in any way to your pleasure, profit or convenience. 


¢ 
THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 
LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House, Aldwych 19 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 














WINTER IN ITALY 


THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 


PALERMO TAORMINA 
GRAND HOTEL S$. DOMENICO 

ET DES PALACE HOTEL 

PALMES 


Magnificent view 


ROME 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
The leading inthe Town 


GRAND HOTEL 
Aristocratic home 


NAPLES 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


De luxe. Facing sea 
and Vesuvius 


Maison de luxe 
Completely redecorated 














—— 











* Forezgn 
Coravel 


a“ OREIGN TRAVEL,” asa 

Frecrarenene has been inav 
f gurated by the manage. 
, ment of THE DRAKE and 
f THE BLACKSTONE Hotels, 
Chicago, with offices in Paris 
and London. 

The management's purpose is 
to give you information about 
the byways, as well as the boule- 
vards of the world, and to put 
you on your guard against need- 
less expense. 

When you're in Chicago, come 
tothe comfortable Foreign Travel 
Lounge of THE DRAKE. Use 
the library, and discuss at CS 
leisure the great adventure you 
have in mind. A complete list- 
ing of steamship sailings and ac 
commodations will be mailed on 


request. Address 
}- THE DRAKE, Lake Shore Drive, Chicago “| 
Paris London ( 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
at ratcs including hotels, guides, drives and fees 


NORW AY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ss ‘‘LANCASTRIA”? June 30 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords. 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London), re- 
peating last summer's great cruise suc- 
cess. 


Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 
86 days, $800 to $2300. 
Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900. 
Jan. 29, To the Mediterranean 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avense and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
ond and appointments of a_well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk t theatres and all best 
shops. Rates and booklet on application. 





W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on trip 


to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island Sea 
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OW much do you stand 

to lose if your baggage 
is lost in transit, stolen or 
destroyed by fire or other 
accident? Tourist Baggage 
Insurance will assure the 
safety of the investment 
represented by your per- 
sonal effects, 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA yw 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 








Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St.at the Parkway  ! 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD-5 hee 


Ls Name 
Street 
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A36 Day Personally Conducted. Tour 


urope 


with the CRAFTS GUILD 
Collegiate Tours 
Never before has there 
been such a great travel 

buy” as this! Imagine 
a 36-day tour to England, 
Holland, Belgium and 
France at a cost of only 
ten dollars a day! 


INSTEAD of just an ordinary vacation at the 
mountains or sea-shore this summer, why 
not join our congenial party of college stu- 
dents, instructors, alumni and their friends 
who will tour Europe? Weekly sailings from 
Montreal, on Canadian Pacific steamships. 
Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niagara 
Falls. Opportunity to see eastern Canada, 
romantic Montrealand picturesque Quebec. 
.Comfortable accommodations and appe- 
tizing meals on board the famous ‘‘M’’ fleet of the 
Some er Pacific. An American college dance 
ng 1 enahe pa. ; a Cy deck space for 

. » recreation, eck games, sports 
scamatice. Two-day voyage down the beautiful 
t, Lawrence. Only 4 days open sea to Europe. 
nding at Liverpool, we visit Chester and 

: ington. By motor to famed English castles 
he Shakespeare country, rural England and 

Oxford University. Four days in London. 

i Visit the Hague, Amsterdam and Scheveningen 
in Holland; Brussels, Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend 
oy other points in Belgium: By train through 
e battlefields to Paris, where we spend a week, 
trips to Versailles and the American battle 


r. 
Ample time for individual sight-seeing and 
ing. Return sailing from Cherbourg. 
Shorter tours if desired, at and $330. Exten- 
sions to Switzerland, Germany and Italy at mod- 
erate cost. Tour management arranges 
all details; personally conducts party. 


“CC li e 
aan eee Pecific 
FREE Illustrated Folder 
= i 
800 North Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago it. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 


tion on my part, full detai 3 i 
prdksg he ae 4 ull details of your Collegiate 
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A THOROUGHBRED | 
OF THE ATLANTIC \ 
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ECENTLY returned from her second triumphant 

World Cruise, the Belgenland is again teamed 

with the famous Lapland in service to French and Eng- 

lish Channel ports and Antwerp, Belgium—conve- 

nient gateway to the great Continental cities and the 
leading points of tourist interest. 





Refinement of rich First Class interiors, delightful cui- 
sine and steady sailing qualities have won unstinted 
praise for the “Belgenland and Lapland. 


Second Class accommodations, also of noteworthy excellence, 
are provided on these two famous liners. Rates from $132.50 
to $142.50 according to port. | 


The one-cabin steamers Pennland (ex Pittsburgh) and 
Zeeland are associated with the Belgenland and Lapland 
to complete our weekly service to Antwerp, calling at 
Plymouth for England and Cherbourg for France. On 
these you may secureaccommodations foras littleas $135. 


Our fleets provide frequent sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal to every European country, either 
direct or through convenient connections. 














To make the most of your European trip, 
take your aute along, uncrated as bag- 
gage, and land it at our Antwerp pier. 
A game of cards in the luxu- Mediterranean Summer 
rious lounge of the Belgenland Crvise—Lapland July7 to 
where the indoor life of the voy- 
age centers, 


Aug. 29 (52 days) $600 (up) 
New York to New York. 
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RED STARB_LIES 


Ware Star Line: ATLANTIC TRANSE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE. MARINE 






So 
first— 
you buy a ticket! 


BRASS-TRIMMED 
chest with butterfly 
hinges— and inside it, Korea 
—quaint hats and dizzy 
temples, white beaches and all 
..-. A wee statue of a protect- 
ing Goddess or a strange, family 
deity that keeps evil spirits 
away from little tots—and then 
a fan,and atortoise shell comb, 
and astring of pearls, and a fat, 
adorable doll, and a bit of 
goldenenamel like afrozen sun- 
set cloud—Japan! Kingfisher 
feathers, brilliant as jewels in 
silver — lacquer like rubies — 
jade, coral gold—mandarin 
chains, embroideries— brass— 
acres of silk that rolls in a ball 
and comes out uncrushed — 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
These are the things that 
you find in your trunks when 
you're back from your trip. 
And wrapped around them 
are the memories—the little 
clear-cut pictures of twisted 
streets,scented shops, themoon 
over strange hills, the temples 
of incense and old gods, the 
eyes that smiled at you but 
couldn’tspeak ..You’ll be wiser 
than your self—and happier. 
And you'll never run out of 
stories—not in your whole life. 
So first— you buy a ticket! 
But you know its a Magic Car- 
pet... And you walk right on! 


10 Days to Japan 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastestships 
on the Pacific —the 4 
Empresses — Sailing 
fortnightly, from Van- 
couver, 





Offices in all large cities including 


New York... . . 344 Madison Avenue 
Chicago. . . ; . 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco. . 675 Market Street 
Montreal . . . ~ 141St. James Street 


Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





‘ ONS One Broadway, New York City; our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. Sel semen seereeett bere —nee ae 
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Find Out... 


about this finest world service 
of the Dollar Steamship Line 

















The Bell Tower, Tientsin. Just a suggestion of the quaint archi- 
tecture and the interesting customs and people of Oriental lands, 


$1250 


and 
up 


Round the World including Meals and 
Berth in First Cabin Accommodations 


110 glorious days, visiting 22 world 
ports in 14 countries if you circuit the 
globe in one of these palatial Presi- 
dent Liners, 

You visit Honolulu, Yokoham'a, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore,Penang,Co- 


Outside rooms, beautifully appointed, 
with comfortable beds, not berths. 
The cuisine and service are world- 

famous. 
As Roy Carruthers, managing-direc- 
tor of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, stated, “I enjoyed 





lombo(buta few hours 
from India), Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Na- 

les,Genoa,Marseilles, 

oston, New York, 
Havana, Panama, Los 
Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Ateach ofthese ports 
you have several hours 
for sightseeing during 
theship’s stay. Or at any you choose, 
— may stopover for two weeks or 
onger, touring the interior of these 
countries. Then you continue on an- 
other liner exactly likethe oneon 
which you fizst departed. 


Your ticket is good for two years. 
Thus you may learn to know these 
lands as in- 
timately as 

ou desire. 

he color, 
theromance 
and mysti- 
cism, beauty 
Strangeness, 
all combine 
to make this 
a“‘life-time” 
experience. 

Your accommodations on these 
liners are commodious, luxurious. 








Comfortable beds, 


luxurious rooms 





Ais 


JAPAN, THE BEAUTIFUL 


awonderful trip onthe 
Dollar Liner ‘Presi- 
dent Harrison.’ Best 
steamer and service I 
have ever seen.” 


Andtheentiretrip 
costs little if any more 
than you would spend 
at home— fares are as 
low as $11.37 per day, 
including meals, ac- 
commodations and transportation. 
Fares fortheen- 
tire world cir- 
cuit range from 
$1250 to $3500 
per capita. 

Plan now to 
go. Get com- 
plete details of 
this remarkable 
and unique ser- 
vice meer _ 
us helpyouplan Cuisine compares 
your te tips to finest botels 
—fares, accommodations, train times, 
reservations— give you information 
on the things to see and any aid that 
you desire. Go to any ticket or tourist 
agent, any Office listed below or write 
to us for literature and details of this 
finest Round the World Dollar Line 
service, 








Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City - 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. - 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


“The Sunshine 


Beit to the Orient” 


















»)HERE else in the entire world are there such contrasts 
? in peoples, such a profusion of reminders of the ebb 
~~~ and flow of History and Civilization concentrated into 
such a comparatively small area? Here nations, whom but 
a mere geographical boundary divides, speak different lan- 
guages, have different ways and customs, different viewpoints 
and different standards of life. 


To get the really worth-while out of a trip to Europe a 
thorough plan should guide you or much will be missed that 
is enjoyable and profitable. 


A talent for organization coupled with an intuitive percep- 
tion of a great public need was Thomas Cook’s original 
stock-in-trade—from which has grown in the last 85 years 
the great world-wide public utility in the field of travel for 
which the name of “Cook’s” stands. 


Our function is to offer to modern tourists that personal 
service which springs only from wide experience and high- 
geared organization. 

In Europe alone we have over 100 offices—a_ service 
station at your command at every point of importance. 


Here are a few of our large list of 
travel offerings for the current season: 


—Itineraries for individual travel at any time, embodying 
your own particular aims, 


— Various series of escorted tours with wide range of 
routes and departure Cates. 

— Spring tours via the Mediterranean May 12th, May 29th 
and Iater. 


-Large selection of popular and educational tours by the 
comfortable new Third Cabin Services. 


—Through Europe by private motor—highest type of 
cars— itineraries arranged to meet individual require- 
ments. 

— Cruises to North Cape, Norwegian Fjords and Northern 
Capitals. A special limited party leaves June 23 on 
S. S. “Berengaria.” 

—Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediterranean on 
the S.S. “California’’—July Ist to August 31st. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 


AGENTS FOR PRINCIPAL AIR SERVICES 





NOTICE : During April Cook’s Head Offices in London will be 
transferred to Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W. }. 











COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Boston 








Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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VOYAGE BOXES | | 
UTin a qa from shore | : | 
—your gift of aDean’sBon Voyage ! 
Box is still as charming and distinctive | 15 East 
as ever—dispensing its delicious Cakes i 
— anne 9 add to the pleasure of j i 
ship-board hours—recalling your . 
thoughtfulness each day of the trip. e An Apartment 
Priced from $2.75 to $40.00. Deliveries H pleasing ap 
made to all steamers. ous home. Suites of one a= 
Dean’s new Bon Voyage Fruit Boxes 1 : three rooms either furnished orun- 
have perfect, luscious fruit added to ' furnished. Larger suites may be 
the other Dean delicacies. ; ranged. Ready Sar : bs : 
4 Renting Agent — . 
628 FIFTH AVENUE : Se 
NEW YORK : Dovucias L.ELLIMaN &.Co. 
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HAT do you do in a case like this? You are 
oing ona short trip. A suit-case is too small, 

yet to take a full-sized trunk would be ridiculous. 
Here, at last, is the solution: a complete ward- 
robe trunk én miniature, weighing only 35 pounds, 
and taking up very little more space than a suit- 


An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be sent you on request to 454 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 


!OSHKOSH 
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case! It has plenty of room for clothes for a week- 
end—or even a month, for that matter. And in 
spite of its surprising capacity, it can be taken 
easily with you wherever you go. 

As for its quality, seasoned travelers need be 
told no more than that it is an Oshkosh. 
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Copyright, 1926, Phe Fisk Tire Com; i, Lee j 


A reproduction of this design No, G-14 in full color will be sent free on request, Please be sure to specify design number when writing. 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED BEAU 


A MODEL WHICH INVITES RESPECT SECURABLE IN FABRICS WHICH IN 
AND LIKING BY REASON OF THE TONE AND PATTERN APPROXIMATE 
THOROUGHLY ENGLISH CHARACTER 1HE SELECTIONS PRESENTED BY 
OF ITS LAPELS AND SHOULDERS. REPOTABLE LONDON TAILORS. 


Pita ¥-FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 


FIINCHTILTEAY 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
NEW YORK 
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ELAXATION between 

rounds is vitally necessary 
to relieve heavy strain on both 
nerve and muscle. One minute 
of relaxation is winning fuel 
for three minutes of smashing 
effort. It makes possible con- 
tinued speed and stamina 
where tautness or tenseness 
would bring quick fatigue. It 
is both muscle rest and nerve 
rest, two essential things. Abil- 
ity to relax between rounds 
has helped to keep Harry Greb, 
former Middleweight Cham- 
pion,a ring marvel for fourteen 
years through more than 400 
stormy battles. 


Spare RO 












Ad 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 





Get in touch with your nearest 
Stabilator Dealer — or your own 
car dealer. He will demonstrate 
right on your own car this new 
ability to ride relaxed. An out- 
standing number of the foremost 
car builders are now building 
Stabilation and Relaxation into 
their cars as a standard 
factory feature. 





F the athlete in perfect con- 
dition needs to make the 
most of every Opportunity to 
relax, how much more im- 
portant these moments are to 
the rest of us! 


Check up the number of hours 
you spend in your car. They 
should be priceless intervals of 
refreshing rest. But are they? 
Do these hours actually rest 
you and restore your energies 
or do they now exhaust you? 
Do you ridetensed and strained 
or comfortably relaxed? 


In the Stabilated car, you do 
not hold yourself braced 
against any fear of sudden 
thrust or jolt. You soon learn 
that with their proportional 
control of any rebound force, 
Stabilators can be trusted to 
prevent any sudden jostle or 
vicious toss. Confidently, you 
sit back, relax and rest. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, 24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 


(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 
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Vogue Paitern No. 8520—$1 
The newest robe de style may 
be made in taffeta and chiffon 








Vogue Pattern 
No. 8511—65c 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8510—65c 
Both sides of crépe 
satin are used in the 
newest smart cape all Fifth 


In twill or silk rep, 
the cape coat rules 
Avenue 


Vogue Patern No. 8521—$1 
The younger set adores its 
dance frocks in taffeta and lace 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8512—65c 
The afternoon coat of 
georgette and taffeta 
is cool and very chic 














Vogue Pattern 
No. 8513—65c 
The youthful slim 
coat crépe or shantung 


often chooses frisca 


VOGUE 
PATTERNS 


OT all of us can buy French 

models—or even go to Paris to 
patronize the chic “little dressmakers.” 
But we can all have our clothes de- 
signed for us by Vogue, the foremost 
fashion authority in the world... . 
Clothes for all occasions, all types, all 
ages—all equally smart. . . . Here is 
“Paris in tissue paper”—at minimum 
effort and purely nominal cost. 


Vogue Pattern Designs for the cur- 
rent month on sale at all leading 
stores in America and at the offices 
of Vogue: 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City; 15 North Jefferson Street, 
Chicago; 523 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. In Canada: 70 Bond St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

















Vogue Pattern 
No. 8505—65c¢ 


A separate vestee in The tight 


marks this—“1926" 


No. 8506—65c 


bloused effect, the 
coat sleeve—all new 


hip, the 
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dian Coat 


Vogue Patterns Nos. 2606, 2607, 2608—40c 

English broadcloth with a blue serge skirt for 

the morning—crépe de chine with scallops for 
the youngest generation’s afternoon 


VOGUE PATTERNS 


Priced, 40c, 65c, and $1, Vogue Pat- 
terns are on sale in every city in the 
United States. Created by The 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8518 —65c 

A plain and printed 

chiffon frock has the 

new wider sleeves 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8519—65c 
Plain chiffon or geor- 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8517—65c¢ 
For shopping or 
travelling, this frock gette is cleverly cut 


ws easy to make to give slenderness 











Vogue Pattern 
No. 8516—65c 
Crépe satin with side 
fulness makes this 
graceful dinner frock 


AF > 
Wy 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8508—65c 


The famous page- 
boy silhouette is 
young and jaunty 











l 
Vogue Pattern 
No. 8515—65c 
Printed chiffon with 
circular skirt 
and bloused waist 





oy 


¥, 
Vogue Pattern 
No. 8522—65¢ 


Crépe de chine says 
“Paris” with V’s and 
many 


little tucks 


than in 






Vogue Pattern 
No. 8514—65c 


Georgette and taffeta 
are .combined 


with 
new flowing lines 


Vogue Pattern 
No. 8507—65c 
The two-piece 
couldn’t be smarter 


scallops 





Vogue Pattern 
No. 8509—65e 


A new neckline lends 
interest to a simple 
frock of silk crébe 
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Art Needlework 


HAND-MADE, All Linen Bridge Covers $4.00. 
Hemstitched hems with attractive corner design in 
beautiful Mexican hand_ drawn-work. Address 


La Retama Linen Shop, Rio Grande City. Texas 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


FOSTER’S BRIDGE TACTICS by R. F. Foster 

Just publishe¢—a completely revised book by one 

of America’s greatest teachers. Contains the latest 
1926 rules and the latest theories of 
bidding and play in accordance with the 





new rules. Illustrated Two dollars. Write to 
odd, Mead and Company, oe en 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit 





“AUCTION BRIDGE STANDARDS”, 
by the nationally- -known expert, Wilbur C. Whitehead, 
reduces the complications of the og A to a 
Car antes al certainty and 
SOUNDEST BOOK YET WRITTEN ON BIDDING, 
enabling bang to determine each card’s value. 
Two dollars at all bookshops or from 
F. A. Stokes Company, 443- ith Avenue, New York York 


Beads & Died po 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Molels Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point 
Beaded hags. Recoverings a spec. Send for a 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N. 


Beauty Culture 














Advertising rates: 
payable with order. 
of publication. Address: 


lines pro 
& Buyers’ 


Eight or twelve 
The Shoppers 


A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader. 
4 lines (24 words)—three months, $16.00; 


six months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, 
rata. Forms close forty-five days preceding date- 
Guide of Vanity Fair, 23 West 44th St., New York, 








Furs 


Permanent Hair Wave 





ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS 
From where the fur is trapped. Old Ivory Beads— 
Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for information 
Vance R. MacDonald Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns, Blouses Made-to-Order 


HAND-WOVEN SWEATER BLOUSES, all white or 
with colored border. On approval, $15; with skirt length 
$30. Other weavings. Wholesale business solicited. 

Helen Cramp Santa Fé New Mexico 





Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 


for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, Sef grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





ASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest as Full Vaiue Guaranteed 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Bryant 1376 


~~ GENTLEMEN’S SiSCARDED ‘CLOTHING 


Bought. Highest prices paid for Men’s suits, 
overcoats, dress suits, fur coats and shoes. 
15th St., N.Y. Tel. 


Maynard, 164 W. Watkins 3764 


Graphology 











MME. MAYS’ treatments for “satisfactorily restoring 


contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St., N.Y. Sryant 9426. Booklet 


ACHIEVE CHARM. Know your personality. Hand- 
writing clearly shows character toexpert. Send written 
page and $5.00 for a true analysis. Scio, Petrus 


Stuyvesant Club, 129 East 10th St., New York 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the ld4th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
Velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut S.reet 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5ist Street, New York 

BUST & gs REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, esh. Marvellous results. 

armless. eng Send for literature. 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, New York 


AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
removed. Sag Lifted. This gives youth and beauty. 
No ge Write for Booklet of information 

E. P. Robinson, 1440 Broadway, New York City 
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WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Write for free booklet explaining the oo of 
Graphology and its astonishing results. X de Nice, 
Graphologist, Box 200, Grand C entral Terminal, N.Y. 
WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy “Hand- Reading 
Today’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars; etc. $1.00. Write for free 
descrintion. Stokes Co., , 88- ~ath Avenue, N. Y. City 


Ha ir Goods 








J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St.. N. ¥. Bryant 7615 

MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 

Your features studied correctly. Permanent Wave. 
Best results guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. 
John Halloh, 36 Fast 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish 44 to your type. 
586-5th Ave, (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for (Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent W; — Natural Hair Tints 

3934 B’way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 


EL! ET CAMILLE—Formerly with Desfossé and 
the Claridge Hotel, Paris. * sama in all branches 
of the art of hair dressin 

18 East 49th St., 








New ved “Murray Hill 7740-7741 


Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-I! East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
yells atmosphere—Cafeteria service 


‘ear Grand Central Station and theatres 








Social Etiquette 





PERSONAL CHARM AND MAGNETISM 
A method of all round Personal Training, Poise and 
self assurance for business men. Private lessons. 
B.S. A.. P.O.. Box 143, Station G., New York 


Sitiomiy 





125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES— 
printed address or monogram 
Hanmermill Ripple 6% x (—$1, oe 

Granite Gray Social 54% x 6%—$3.0 
Hand- Made Deckle_ Finish 7% x foes. 00 
Western Postage 25c check or Money Order 
Ask for circular. Address, Piper Shop Studios 
116 Main Street Orange, New Jersey 





MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. ¥._! Mur. _Hiit 15787 





Household Equipment 








“ALL SUPERFLUOUS BAsR. MOLES & WARTS 
removed by electrolysis me ; by expert with 16 
years’ experience. Miss Ethel Hutchings, Room 600, 
110 West 34th St., New York Tel, Lackawanna 9165 


Books 





REMOVE THE HARDNESS from your house water 

supply. Automatic apparatus for all omes, 
equires no attention. Write or call 

Vaile- Kimos € Co., 130 Claremont Ave., . New York City 


THE PARISIAN VOGUE IN PERSONAL 
Stationery is ‘‘Cut-Out’’. Quire Box of same, any 
7 in gold $1. Booklet & Sample on request. 

4, Isern, Stationery Engraver, 153 E. 38th St., N.Y. 





Swimming Schools 





SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y¥. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8140 














Jewelry and Prcailons Stones 





STYLES OF ORNAMENT—653 pages, 3500 exam- 
ples of authentic design, covering all oe. For 
architects, artists, decorators, ete. Prepaid $6. 
Regan Pub. Corp., 1352 N. Clark St., Chicago, TIL 


RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private 
parties, Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 








FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis Brom- 
field's Possession, a story of modern society for all 
who follow the work of our thinking young writers. 
$2.50 at bookshops. Stokes, Publisher 


Dancing 
ALVIENE, teacher of Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. Dancers with Pavlowa 


Extension 22, 
New x York 


and others. Write to Secretary, 
Alviene University, 43 West 72nd Street, 





Entertainments & Favors 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals :— 

urchase, appraisal or sale of 

Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 

D. P. Brokaw H. A. Fri 


Diamonds, 
H, J. Henry tiese H. A. Meyers 
15 sutden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
One Refined Woman in each locality is offered by 


The Condé Nast Publications, an opportunity to make 
money in an agreeable way. interested, write 








Greenwich, Conn, 





A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. 
Paper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and novelties 
for parties and other ‘e774 

Dinner and Dance favors. Wr 
ROSSSOUVENIRCO. 36 West 33rd Street, N 5 a 
Telephone Number Longacre 5672 
Mail orders promptly shipped the same day, 
special colors filled at short notice 





Mr. John 1 Ramsey. ( “onde Nast Publ., 








Jewelry, Silverware, Antiques Bo’t 


"appraiser, 1 spot cash, dia- 
stones, gold, silver, any 
77842-Sixth Avenue, 
Vanderbilt 9723 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, 
monds, pearls, colored 
amount, carries large stock. 
at 44th Street. N. ¥. No branches, | 





Flesh Reduction 


SWIMMING GUARANTEED, two styles, crawl and 
back strokes $25.00. Private instructions 9 * - 
Daily. Klet V, 2561 Broadway corner 96th Si 

Topel Swimming School, _ Telephone _ Riverside_ oats 


Table Delicacies 


JOYZ MATE—Replace the cocktail with nature's 
— stimulant, a tisane with an emotional 














Joyz Maté—Ideal for Bridge Parties 
23 Washington Street, N.Y. City. Sent postpaid $1.00 
CONNETTI CONFECTIONS 


Spiced nuts—delicious with afternoon tea. Suit- 
able for bridge and whist prizes. Attractive % Ib. 


box $1.25 Ppd. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, Calif, 


Travel 


MARBLE’S ROUND the WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 
answers every question of the tourist, veteran 
or novice. Covers the entire world with routes, 
maps, itineraries, information. descriptions, sug- 
gestions, ete., by an experienced tourist conductor. 
Pocket edition. Art leather covers. 
Four hundred pages. Illustrated Five dollars 
“Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 














Unusual Gifts 





Monograms and Woven Names 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


GET THIN STAY THIN 
Try My New Slenderizing System. $25.00 
- na de Rosales 
128 West 34th St., N. Y. Lockewenne 1936—1986 








CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 


household & ns linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. . & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 





VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue Patterns. $2yr., 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., eecnetn: Ct. 





DR. ROLLEY’S HEALTH STUDIO 
for the guaranteed normalizing of weights of men 
and women—‘‘under seesustis veguistion ** Telephone 
Wisconsin—1295. 1457 Broadway, at 42nd St., N.Y. 





Mourning Apparel 


DISTINCTIVE OBJECTS from the Continent and 
novel creations exclusive to my studio will delight 
the seeker of gifts unusuai. Rena Rosenthal, 520 
Madison Avenue, near 5Srd Street, New York City 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios. A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


Hand-Woven Cloth: Tea-sets, table runners in bril- 
liant colors, dresser scarfs, bed-spreads, couch 
covers, Novelties & native perfumes. No duty. 
Evans Art Store Manila, P. I. 
RARE GIFTS, NEW COMBINATION VANITY, 
Cigarette and Change Purse. Popular shades, Three 
dollars and Five dollars. Ideal Bridge Prizes. 
S. Quentin Lupo, 489-5th Avenue, New York City 














VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Aatees MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH St.. N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 





Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


FOR SUMMER GIFT-SHOP BUYER. Distinctive 
novelties, antiques, decorations. Boxes, lamps, shades, 
opaline glass materials, etc. Monthly importations. 
Ford Tarpley Inc., 156 East 49th St., New York City 








Unusual Gifts—Cont. 


ee sna 
JEWELED GARTERS OF ‘RARE BEAUTY 

One can have only admiration for the newest and 

most attractive creation of the year—a garter of 

shimmering silk in moonbeam tints— 

Pearlastics with Indestructible, Opalescent Pearis 
embroidered in delightful designs, which the 
Modern Miss is wearing. These rich jeweled 

garters will wear for years. 

ORDER YOURS nay - No. 102 Studded with two 

$3. No. 104 studded with three 

- 0 ‘y me pair. Send check or money 

order to Nambrooks Co., 108 Fulton St., N. ¥, ¢ 








Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announee- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in. 


sured highest quality at eon prices. del 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va, 








In every issue of 
VANITY FAIR 


The smartest outlook on life 
. . . the cleverest thoughts of 
the hour .. . the best art... 
reviews and forecasts of the 
newest ballets, operas, movies, 
plays . . . and sportsmen... 
sketches and caricatures . . . 
portraits of actresses, dancers, 
and prominent people . . . 
the latest in men’s fashions, 
women’s sport clothes, and 
handsome motors . . . reports 
of everything interesting from 
the gay capitals of the world. 


Subscribe to the most 
entertaining maga- 
zine of modern life 


Special Offer 
2 years for $5 


Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Conn. 


Enclosed please find: 
o $5 for two years of Vanity Fair. 
0 $3.50 for one year of Vanity Fair. 
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NEW YORK—Girls 
GIRLS’ CAMPS | 
N 
= [i ea 
‘arrytown-on-Hudson ° 
Teela-Wooket Camps | to . 
a “ back Camps’’ for girls under (8. | . 
Pa a learns to ride. Swimming, golf, | 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of | 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 
lewild for Boys on Lake Winnenesaukee 
digs —* the same management. Booklets. 
rter of MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
in Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Pearls 10 Bowdoin 
the — 
eled 
ith two an C 
h three Camp owasset RIDING 
he COLLEGE ACADEMY 
-% Nerth Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay (Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
= he Seashore Camp for Girls. Canoeing, Four-year course leading Pre-Academic, Academic, 
swimming, Water sports. Free horseback to degrees and Finishing Courses 
riding, with trained instructor. ‘Tennis, Branches: Paris and Fifth Avenue, New York 
field contests, Senior and Junior Camps. Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
For illustrated catalog address nasium; Swimming Pool; all_ outdoor sports. 
nes MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 
ck || 4 pymenh iret Swarms Th School 
dl, Va, 
Chateaugay Lake e KNOX ° 
Dolores Falasca Campi, the Adirondacks Jor Girls 
Bee aca GL Pate . A School of American, Ideals 
oon f Sports, Riding na Country o. merican Traditions 
Ss, ie atin: Sat The DAYS of REAL S 
4 bi | 
: Samay Cling 199 W. 10th St., New York City e O } INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY: 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
yy ~ - > > | r/ y is } | 
Your letter of inquiry about schools oF camps Real sport grows where good fellows get together. Where |] | CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
b ive the personal attention of a woma ; * . ‘ | : : 
is. trained in educational matters who will be glad there’s a lake or a river, a bridle-path, or a trail to climb. |] | HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 
| u in the solution of your problem. a 
a Wille The Condé Nast Educational Bureau Where there’s time and the will to play. Most of all, | Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
. ° | Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 
, = perhaps, where there are genial elders to teach the rules | irate in ta rary eve es 
° ? Modern Fireproof Buildin 
BOYS’ CAMPS of the game; to instruct those who don’t know how; to | edern Firep ilding 
HORPE CAMP = draw out the timid; to supervise the good-sportsmanship | | /lustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 
| of all. | Mrs. Russet Houcnton 
FOR BOYS 6 to 16. On Wisconsin lake. es E Box F Cooperstown, New York 
! Bungalows. | Ponies. Bishing. "Safety Summer camps have all these circumstances to make | prec = = 
7 = ees mp . || Slows ces cwo cws cw] ] 
ae athletics ideal. ‘There are natural advantages of climate 
OCEAN WAV fae fe or place. The camp counsellors are experienced, usually : SCOVILLE SCHOLL 
° . | A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and college graduates, who organize the kind of games that Pichia Catitrat Patk: anitike Ate sivecdie. 
tents on beach, Boys accepted for one month. tle is Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
For Illustrated Booklet address develop the body as well as afford amusement. College Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- 
W. Filler Lutz, Ambler, Pa. 1 onal Opportunities. dr 
: : : : | MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL 
LANCEWOOD CAMP Physically, there is no better place for a child than in a 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y. 130 mi. from New summer camp whose athletics are well planned. John 8 Ces ce Ces cern cw 
t ity. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swim- 9 : ‘ 5 : L 
ii, all athietice. 15th season. "Close contact with or Joan will come back with clearer eyes, firmer muscles, | i hia d 
i Gs. Lane, Sema, 0. browner skins n anor 
oe ode iat ; ‘ m7 Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
R - b P # Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 
SONNYLAND /_ it.nearby/ | Do you know what it really means, when school begins Travel Abroad. | Eugene HH. Lehman, Director 
Connecticut ie / ee 5 Tarrytown-on- Hudson New York Box 108 
Camp life; home care; boys 7 to 14. Individual at- | || again’ Ask any teacher whose classes are divided between 
tention. Excellent cuisine. Address Miss Mary E. a A Hs . my 
Taliaferro, 311 West 97th Street, N. Y. C. River- nervous children who summered at resorts or at home— When writing to these schools or camps 
«Moon nel lencattametieaael | 1 the health ] t their holidays i i it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 
| anc 1eé neaithy ones who spen 1€1 1Olidays in camps in F 
| ae. ) 
the mountains or at the shore. = = 
| 
| And as to your child... ‘NEW ENGL AND—Girls. ‘ 
| just read about the camps in Hor e in he Pine: 
| this Directory, or consult us t S 
oie ee Se ) 
nse able NORTON, MASS. 
| CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | , 
S E L K I R K i one é | A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
C f B | Vanity Fair . . . Vogue . . . House & Garden from Boston. College preparatory courses 
am or BOYS 23. Wes 44th Stree New York Cit | with intensive work for examinations. 
Pp y | ' . t, y | Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
In the Caribou Range SE AT SS A ER aT OS OT ans coca courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
B 4 } ah ] bi as d. ai js eae = Se ae —- structors. Every attention, not only to 
ritis a as ae . habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
‘iiceleeaieaaieeiiis Tomales BOYS’ CAMPS NEW YORK—Girls stg Ei at 
ye a ge y= number “ boys none ———= = ——— — The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 
le ages of fourteen and nineteen, offer- tur boys 7-16. On ¢a s of . aod 
ing for the first time Hak inicaatlie in the OM Toihe School an Hertel del ek ib Bh er The a School for MRS. GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 
magnificent Selkirks in a spot recently set quehannock Indian country. 
aside by the Government as a big game CAM 190 acres. Tents. Lodge, Catalog. 11 East 5ist ps gel 
ieee. — train ae So under Directer : viser: New York C 
direction of internationally nown big game . 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. is H I I D 
hunting guides. Fistshing invinginsweans 1] M"yarykinds Port Deposit, Tome ‘Schoo a torman et Hh de | FR Pe E 
ae nee and outdoor sports. Tutoring it = E R building. College preparatory, One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
Registration will - U M M academic, secretarial and elec- of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
' Close on, of before. June tive courses. Music. Riding, i Drepares for all colleges 
oe Ferme $1: 500 for two months. : ULVE SC H O O L; S swimming, tennis. 79th year. — Frepases git ones. 
Shest type of boys with excellen os J § tla " ses. ic 
recommendations admitted. This camp Lak Maxinkuckee) Miss Eltin Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 
planned to build character, Every feature (On uae pinnate pong iid oe ' Principals back riding. Catalog. 
f fety and i ifn under ex- For boys 10-20. Supervised vacations fullof action and Miss Masland 
-— eetional — interest. Catalogs. The Secretary's OMice, Culver, Ind. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B.. 
tochure of the camp, references and appli- EARNED . Ik, Conn, 
cation blanks ‘may be secured by address- ADULT CAMP : Smith, Principals, Norwa 0 
ing Randolph Van Nostrand, Secretary, Scl ool oO the Hol Child Se ag gy a 
s Ee u 
gt — for a. 60 2 National — S—S——————————— rT ‘ea GLEN EDE ~— py 
ee yo eee. cee amp or Tonlis and ents |! SUFFERN, NEW YORK Tenses 
. Dit Situaie a the ee “sf Te Address: Mether Superior Suburban to ve City, 80 minutes from Fifth 
airiee, Wee une Is oO ry Avenue, Small classes; cs; socia . Eko 
HANE October Ist. Wm. W.C quisite equipment. For catalogue and views address 
eeeen 120 Vista Pl., wat. Vernon, N.Y. Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 
CER Ghe Castle |Ghe ELY SCHOOL 
ey When writing to these schools or camps | Mies Mason’s School 
26 “gee milion Faget ‘ wich, Conn. 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair Re for Girls For Girls. Green ? 
Box g00 Tarrytown-on-Hudson.NewYork | In the country. One hour from New York 
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VANITY PAR 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Co-Ed 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Co-Ed 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 


ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
complete course on the care and management 

the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
pool. Horseback riding a feature. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


swimming 
Booklet. 











CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 
Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal 
1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 








For Girts AND YOUNG WOMEN jj 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 

Reservations for the 1926-27 session 
should be made as soon as possible to in- 
sure entrance. 

Thorough academic course. Conservatory 
advantages in Music, Expression, Art, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and bowling alley. 
References required. Booklets on request. 


w " 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 








National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 


Near Nation’s Capital in 90- 
acre estate. Two-year Junior 
College with special emphasis 
on music, art, expression, 
home economics, secretarial 
training. Four-year course in 
college preparation for 
younger girls. Exceptional 
equipment includes swimming 
pool and gymnasium. All 

ports. Horseback riding. 
Bight charming club-houses. 
References required. Catalog. 
Address The Registrar, Box 
197, Forest Glen, Maryland. 

MES E. AMENT, Ph.D., 

President 





The ‘‘Villa” 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college preparatory 
course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 














JORTHAMPTO 
N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Regular course for Smith and other colleges. One- 
year intensive course for high school graduates, Nine- 
acre campus. Principals: Dorotuy M. 
Saran B. WuitTtAKeER Box F, Northampton, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
as. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, 
fass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 











44th year. A famous old New England school ac- 
cepting a limited number of carefully selected 
girls. College preparation. Household Arts and 
Secretarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 








Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 

An Endowed School—Thirtv-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kentin the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
_— Cc 


Mu — 
Miss HARRIET LARNED Hu 
Principal 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. <All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S Chambersburg, | Pa. 

















Sass Rasas's SCHOOL 
A Country ScHoo, NEAR New York 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 


ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
College Preparatory 
en: womy BR — 
Schooler Girls ourdoor rivets the recta round 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., 


















iaboweed, N. J. 








SOUTHERN-—Girls 


Martha Washington Seminary 
Z For Girls} 


Happy, healthful school-days. on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Co!- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


mn stl Box F ,Oakcrest,Washington ,D.C. 








BEMENT. 








SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College —— 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Nev 

buildings; every room connecting bath. 00 er nid 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses. Also College courses in Secretaria] Science, 
ne ie Music, etc. Educational advan- 

ages of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL. 2109S St., Washington, D. C. 








——s 





College Year Afloat 


Faculty of 40. 














Ship sails from New York, October, 1926, for 8 months, visiting over 30 foreign countries, 
Credit issued for courses taken allowed at most universities, 1] 
2500 covers every expense, including extensive trips ashore. 
Open to pre-collegiates, undergraduates and graduates. 

Registrations now being received, 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


Around the World! 


Men only. Limited to 450. 




















NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 





ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 
Thorough College preparation for the individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 
High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five. 

All athletics under well known coaches 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


RIPPOWAM 


Primary to college. Individual 

attention that is real. Strictly limited enrollment. 

Athletics. W. Jerold O'Neil, Principal, 
Stamford, Conn. Tel. 3857 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For boys. Modern methods. Superb i 





School for boys. 





L’ERMITAGE Miles. Latapie's: Seba School 


7 bis rue de 1’Ermitage, na. i, ‘cae 
Twenty minutes from Paris. Offers ali 
of Paris with country life. : advantage 
French Studies—Music—Art—tTrave] 


ROMAN CLUB HOUSE fox 


Signora Ester Danesi Traversari, Director 
Beautiful residence for American girls Who desire 
best social advantages with lessons in Italian. Ele. 
tive: art, music, visits important Italian re 
Address Mrs. W. B. Murray, 22 W. Sth St., 





ROME 





MissBarry’ sForeignSchoolfor Git 
a eee re AL 

ultural Courses. Fencing, Rate Riding, Dane. 
ing. Historic Tours. Freedom assured : 
chaperonage. October to June. — 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass, 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 





Campbell Hall for Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 


DeWitt School 
Cintoa He bberd for Boys 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,Cotton St..NEWTON, MASS. 








EASTERN ATL ANTIC—Boy 8 





Birch Wathen School 


A nie aay school for boys and girls 
i es! th St 
147 and 149 West 9rd Street. New York City | 


STONEHENGE 


A Mother School for younger children. Kinder- 
garten up to fifth grade, Open all the year. Sum. 
wd _S School opens June first. Box 319, Brew- 
ster, } i 














WESTERN—Girls 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
GODFREY, ILL. 


30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examin:tion. 

High School Course, College Preparatory. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Physical Training and 
Secretarial work. 


Write for catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 
Principal. 














Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility, Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 








Have you realized how many good schools 
there are west of the Mississippi? They are 
well equipped, beautifully located and very fine 
in academic standing. Why not write to The 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau about them? 
Our services are for your convenience and 
without obligation. 














NEW YORK—Boys 
Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Take Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents who desire the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health. 
Ira A. Flinner Director Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. ‘Technical and Business Courses 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 


EEKSKILL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. New Gym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school 
for younger boys. For catalog address:—The 
Principals, Box F., Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The STORM_ KING Setool 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL - Established 














A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 
CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 














SWARTHMORE PREP 


Boys prepared for ALL colleges. General courses. 
> gebool of no extra charges. Write for Catalog. 
- Tomlinson, M.A., Bex 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HUN“22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations, 

NEW JUNIOR weed for boys 10 to 16 years old 
JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D. St.,Princeton, N.J. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GeF REER SHO0L 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment —_ 7 care. 9 miles 
from Pe Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
Park Circle. Arlington Heights, Mass. 


A limited group of 

S on a J carertity selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 

velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere. 


Sympathetic, expert training and care. Catalog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Po. 











THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Booklet x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
a Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCHO@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction, 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn,Pa. 











CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
phia, Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 
T. R. Hyde, , Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


On the beautiful Susquehanna 
River between Baltimore and 
Philadeiphia. Unexcelled 
pment and faculty. Separate departmerit 
All athletics. Tome Sum- 
Catalog. Murray 












eat 
for younger boys. 
mer Camp for aoe? boys. 





—— Peabody Brush, D., Port Deposit. Md. 
SOUTHERN—Boys 
STAUNTON “caoenv 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Bex 
Z (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 





WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 











Non-Military College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Near ieago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 











THE CONDE 
Vanity Fair 
23 West 44th Street 





HERE are good boarding and day schools where children as young as three years 
old may be placed with perfect confidence. 
care for children from the age of three months. 
For full information about young children’s schools write 
NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vogue 


There are also nursery schools which 
The atmosphere is cheerful and friendly. 


House & Garden 
New York City 





STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 





— firs. Boswell’s— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York. 

“A Home Away from Home” for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 











SECRETARIAL 














KATHARINE. GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 





BOSTON One-year course includes 
technical, economic anil 
90 Marlboro Street |] road business trainins. 
preparing for superior 

NEW YORK positions. 
Two-year course including 
247 Park Avenue Lg a subject fe 
students not desirin: 4 
PROVIDENCE lege, but wishing @ eu 

tural as well as busin 

155 Angell Street pte 
i i Seven months’ course 
ResidenceScheolin executive training for 

Boston college women and 

with business experience. 
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a FINE ARTS | DRAMATICS 
SS— Scanaganandasnasiasassaadaéamanaanaastaanoanecsona) 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE MERICAN ACADEMY 


of New York 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
26th Session June 7 to September 3 
CLASSES in Life Drawing, Antique 
Drawing, Portrait, Still Life, Pictorial 

Composition and Illustration. 
INSTRUCTION by such noted _ artists as 
George B. Bridgman, Kimon Nicolaides, 
Raymond P. R. Neilson, William De Left- 
wich Dodge, and Homer Boss. 

For particulars and circular address 


The Art Students’ League 


Write for Catalog F 
215 West 57th St. 
New York City 















Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fourth Season of Six Weeks’ 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTING AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TEC: (QUE 
Begins July 12 
Next regular Term starts October 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-o; ion 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 
Catalogue and information, Dramatic Courses. 
Room 262 E CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
AAAAAsAAAAAA A tadbrbrtredtvte nial nd dia all nla at 








_———— 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16,1926. Total investment $350,000, Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 





The New 
John Murray Audeteda-Rebest Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Regent 4960 














FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





ee 


The NEW YORK SCHGOL of 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-‘NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 

PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer Course Starts July 7 

Send for Catalog 41 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-5 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Boston Summer School 
Booklet. 131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COSTUME DESIGN 


costume deci de exe 


deccrmaks de luxe 


browns designers 
597-599 fifth avefnue, nlew 


MISS BLANCHE REDDY) MAN ERe 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
~ § All phases fromelementarytofull mastery of 
costume design and illustration are taught in 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 
Special Courses Planned for Teachers 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Saturday morning drawing class for 
children, 





























Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 


McDowell Dressmaking & Millinery School 





Designing Individual Instruction in Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking -_ = — Oe. ined Coy 
oven: ng asses. ‘o ranches. 

Pattern-cutting Cat) or Write for Particulars, 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street. New York 


THE ALBERT! SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, ete. Two-year course. 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker’s com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


CHALIF Scrootsroancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’? 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
mer Norma hool June and 


Sum 1 Se July 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CiTY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Bal] Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my ay gg 

's. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ALAN JEFFERSON 
Instruction in 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
66 West 55th St., N. Y. Circle 2661 
DE REVUELT STUDIOS 
{1 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Charleston. Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 
Schuyler 9631 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Beginning. Intermediate and Advanced 






































Courses. Short Evening Courses Always Open. 
Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N. Y. 











MUSIC 








Obhe Clebeland Tustitute 
of (/usic 


A complete school of music 
Regular courses lead to artist diplomas 
Teachers’ cotrses lead to certificates and 
include two years of pedagogy and one year of 
practice teaching 
Summer School of six weeks each year 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


David Mannes Music School 


Not standardized training, but the development of 
the individual according to his talents and capacity. 
157 East 74th St. Butterfield 0010 
v FRANK T. MOLONY 

Ocal Dance 


Teacher of the correct art of breathing and singing. 
tage, concert, oratorial and opera. Dancing in 














at its branches by most competent instructors. 
hquire now for snecial summer rates 
eo Y. G 


216 W. 72 st 


Susquehanna 10041 





# The musicians and schools of music 

listed in these pages are heartily recom- 

mended by The Condé Nast Educational 

Bureau. We know them and shall gladly 

tell you more about them if you desire 
y ormation. 

to write to us for information 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Sargent School "fists! 





Education 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


———d 


gt 


Scientific Self-Defense for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Strect, New York City 
etait needle lies dette Mictatedh data 

















GOLF 
PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 


Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m, 
Hand-macde clubs and accessories, 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., Ine. 








135 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 2712 
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the Highest Clientele 

















AFTERNOON TEA 


is perhaps a little more delightful when 

the service is of Wedgwood China on 

fluted shapes with Powder Blue and 
Gold Laurel decoration, 





Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl and Cream Pitcher 
with Six Cups and Saucers. . . . $90. 
Tea Plates per dozen.......... $80. 
V. F. 9265 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 
























Eizenc SILVER.....soft 
lights...sparkling glass....crisp, 
blanched linen—a perfectly 
appointed table. Only linen, 
real linen, can impart that air 
of richness and refinement so 
dear to every hostess. Only 
linen damask is correct for the 
formal service. Gold Medal 
Table Damasks have been fa- 
mous for generations for beauty 
of design and durability in 
service, Sold at all good stores. 


GOLD MEDAL Grand 


Frish 


Tish LABLE DAMASKS 


WILLIAM LIDDELL & COMPANY 
Belfast, Ireland 53 White St., New York 
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ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR ‘BODIES 
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This way lies safety 


y= HAVE THOUGHT of your car in terms of beauty—of 
efficient performance. But today, with 19,000,000 
cars crowding the highways—you must also consider 
the element of safety! 


This need for personal protection in case of accident 
made necessary the All-Steel Body. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body. It is just what the 
name says—All-Steel. No wooden frame to splinter in 
collision. No bulky wooden cornerposts to hide ap- 
proaching cars. Budd cornerposts are steel—narrow, 





without sacrificing strength. In the Budd Body, you see 
all the road, and every car on it! 


The entire Budd Body is steel. No wooden joints to 
warp out of shape and cause squeaks and rattles. Only 
steel—a single, welded unit of steel. Fireproof! And beau- 
tiful, with a grace of line made possible by pliable steel. 


Many motorists believe they have an All-Steel Body, 
when actually they have a framework of wood, covered 
by a shell of metal. 


Accept no compromise. Be sure that your next caf 
gives you the protection of the A//-Steel Body, by Budd. 
This way lies safety! 


Detroit » EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY «x Philadelphia 
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NEW STu 






Demonstrating the rigidity of the 


frame of The NEW STUTZ Safety 

Chassis. With one wheel on the 

curb, doors open and close without 
sticking. 





The NEW STUTZ has pressed steel 

tunning-boards built as an integral 

part of the Safety Chassis; they are 
actually side-bumpers. 





The Safety Chassis of The NEW 
r with its worm-gear rear axle 
brings the body five inches lower 
usual; yet full clearance and 
eadroom are maintained. 





Slender, clear-vision front corner 

foes add another safety element to 

¢ NEW ST » as does safety 
glass in the windshield. 





, i 
The NEW STUTZ bodies, designed 
and constructed under the super- 

ion of Brewster of New York 
impart a distinctive grace and beauty 
to all models 





Safety 


of the 


remarkably advanced automobile is the unique 
protection of The NEW STUTZ Safety Chassis. 


Today, the buyer of an automobile must make safety 
his first concern. It has become a factor of primary im- 
portance. And there is no protection against the care- 
lessness or ignorance of other drivers so assuring as 
the possession of a car that is, in itself, safe. The 
safety of The NEW STUTZ is notable because it goes 
further than mere protective equipment; it is de- 
signed-and-built into the car. 


The NEW STUTZ Safety Chassis has the strongest 
and most rigid frame to be found on any private pas- 
senger automobile. There are seven cross-members 
to resist strain and shock, twist and tear. 


Becmantat the distinctive grace and beauty of this 


The running-boards are of pressed steel, built integral 
with the deep frame, and are actually “side-bumpers”. 
These steel running-boards, together with the steel 
bumper in front and steel bumperettes in the rear, 
form a veritable armor-belt of steel around the car. 


Through the adoption of a worm-drive rear axle, 
the frame has been given a deep drop, so that the 
entire weight of the body and mechanical parts is 
brought down five inches nearer the ground than 
conventional chassis design permits, and with full 
road clearance maintained. 


This effects a remarkable lowering of the car’s center 
of gravity and, of course, confers a greatly increased 
stability under all conditions. It gives The NEW 
STUTZ a greater degree of road adhesiveness than is 
to be found in any other car and practically elimi- 
nates the possibility of overturning. 


As there are circumstances in which safety demands 
quick acceleration, an unusually alert responsiveness 
has been included in the car as a safety factor. Stop- 
watch tests show this acceleration record; from a 
10-miles-per-hour rate to a 50-miles-per-hour rate in 
less than 15 seconds. 


With this notable accelerating power of The NEW 
STUTZ goes an ease of control which gives every 
driver of the car a justifiably increased confidence in 
his ability to “get through” when a difficult situation 
is encountered. The greatly lowered center of gravity 
does much to make the car wonderfully obedient 
to the wheel. 


To control its great power, it was necessary to pro- 
vide The NEW STUTZ with an entirely new type of 
brakes. These are four-wheel brakes, hydrostatically 





operated on a newly adopted but thoroughly proven 
principle. Their construction gives 360 degrees ot 
braking-contact on each wheel, so perfectly equalizing 
the braking energy that each wheel is halted with 
exactly the same retardation as the three others. 
Furthermore, the car is stopped in a minimum dis- 
tance with less abruptness, because there is no 
“wrapping” action — an action that always tends to 
develop suddenly, instead of gradually. 


The NEW STUTZ worm-drive rear axle and The 
NEW STUTZ hermetically-sealed hydrostatic brakes 
are designed and constructed by Timken. The worm 
and gear, properly lubricated, are guaranteed by us 
for two years. 


Safety glass in the windshield and narrow, clear-vi- 
sion front corner posts are important engineering 
factors which show how the safety element has 
been kept always in mind throughout the designing 
and building of the car. 


And so, The NEW STUTZ has been planned pri- 
marily to provide maximum safety to its passengers 
and protection to the car itself, while presenting an 
aristocratic smartness of appearance that distinguishes 
it wherever seen. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. Indianapolis 
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Chassis 








Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
— permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
— novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
= inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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THE NEW PINK OF 
PERFECTION 
Here is a new assortment of 
Whitman’s Chocolates under a time- og 
honored name. g eT, 
The package is more compact and om. 
convenient. The design in old-rose, ‘ft ; 
oe i 


gold and black, is rich and restrained. 
The assortment contains chocolates 
entirely new that seemed worthy to 
bear the name— 


- owe. CH PO 


PINK OF PERFECTION . 
CHOCOLATES. | 


As a timely token for Mother’s Day we 
have prepared a special wrap for the Pink 
of Perfection'in one pound and two pound 
sizes. 

A charming study of carnations—those 
flowers dedicated to Mother—in soft rose, 
dainty white and shaded greens,makes this 
special Mother’s Day wrapper a thing of 
exquisite beauty. 

Leave your order now with the nearest 
Whitman agency, usually a drug store, and 
on May 9th your Mother will be happy 
with. your remembrance. 
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The Affairs of White-Tip the Weasel 


How Sophistication Finally Came to Our Furred and Feathered Cousins 


SLIM black form glided silently beneath 
Aw dark covert, his glossy coat shining 
in the moonlight, and his tail carried 

at a rakish angle, while his bright little eyes 
glittered with some secret known only to the 
wood-folk. Now and again he paused, paw 
in air, and sniffed the air cautiously. 

It was White-Tip the Weasel, and he was 
off on a Date. 

Now, from the depths of a 
bush, came a low clucking 
sound; and a second dark 
form picked its way carefully 
between the conifers, its 
brown wings folded demurely. 

In an instant he was at its 
side. “My dear . . .” he 
whispered, burying his face 
deep in her thick plumage, as 
the dark form enfolded him 
with her wings. 

Rita, the Ruffed Grouse, 
clucked sadly as she lent her- 
self to his powerful embrace, 
drinking deep the wine of 
love. “White-Tip,” she ven- 
tured at last, “White-Tip, I 
ave a little... secret...” 

White-Tip the Weasel 
paused suddenly and eyed her 
closely. “You mean... ?” 

Rita nodded. 

“But...” He loosened the 
fur about his neck. Confound 
it all, this was awkward .. . 

Rita clucked tenderly; and 
suddenly from a dark bush 
came a solitary little grouse— 
with a white tip. “Papa... papa.. 
the little one, stumbling forward. 

“It’s a lie,” hurled White-Tip, raising his 
paw to strike the child, as Rita interposed her 
soft body . . . But stay! He was forgetting 
himself! The humour of the situation struck 
him; his lip curled. He twirled the end of 
his black whiskers to hide a smile; then he 
bowed politely, and pattered off into the 
night... . 


.” peeped 





CHAPTER TWO 


| P ‘CE out in the air, White-Tip felt better. 
He swung his tail jauntily; a full moon 
certainly inspired one. Ah, well, there were 
| other feathered wenches.. . 
He knocked softly at the hollow-tree home 
| of Matilda the Bat; but there was no answer. 
He knocked again, and whistled three times; 
perhaps she could solace him, tonight . 
| “I guess Matilda is out hunting,” he con- 
| cluded sadly; and, carving his name on the door, 
he glided on into the fastness of the night... 
“Cheerio,” he thought, “the night is 
f young...” 
Again the patter of soft fect upon the forest 


This time his path led to the Lone Pine 


“In an instant, he was at her side. 
burying his face deep in her thick plumage, as she enfolded him 
‘White-Tip’, she ventured at last, ‘White-Tip, 
.’ He paused and eyed her closely” 


with her wings. 
I have a little... 


. music ...awoman...a 


. White Tip smiled. He 


Inn . .> wine... 
private room, 


thought of Rita, and smiled again. Perhaps he 
was a fool; well, he was young—like the night. 

White-Tip paused before the rustic hostelry, 
made of a single pine. Here an old toad in- 
spected him through a grilled window, smiled, 
and ushered him through a small knot hole 





WHITE-TIP AND RITA 
‘My dear.. 


secret... 


into a room hung with purple moss and wild 
oat seeds. Brilliant young Canaries danced in 
and out among the tables, their shingled yellow 
feathers gleaming in the brilliant lights as they 
flashed their black eyes at him. He gazed at 
them all, coldly, calculatingly; his eye traveled 
over their fair young forms without passion. 
They did not attract him tonight . . . they 
lacked something... 

“White-Tip,” sobbed a maudlin Canary, 
flinging her wings about his neck, as she sought 
to press her beak against his lips. ““Take me... 
somewhere ... toa gilded cage...” 

He unlocked her wings and flung her aside. 
His lips curled as he straightened his tie and 
backed away... 

Rapidly he climbed the stairs to the room 
above. Here perhaps he could find what he 


sought. Reclined upon her divan Olive the 


famous Oriole raised her wing and softly 
rippled seductive notes. From the floor below 
came the sobbing strains of The Song of India, 
played by a blind cricket and a bull-frog .. . 
strange... maddening... 

“You are late,” she ventured. 

“] was sitting up with a sick friend,” he 
replied glibly. 


“White-Tip,” she said slowly, curling his 


ORAWING BY LEO KOBER 





. he whispered, 


long black fur in her claws, and smoothing his 
brow, “you must leave me. You are too good 
for me, White-Tip; there is something big and 
fine about you.” And she gazed thoughtfully 
into his softening eyes. “There is another . 
your duty lies with her...” 
“You are right, my love... 


hung his head, 


» White-Tip 


“J have heard about—- 
Rita!’ Olive choked a sob, then 
flung back her head bravely. 
“Forget me—my weasel.” 

“You’re a _ good sport, 
Olive,” he said huskily. “A 
dashed good sport. And you’re 
right—lI’ve been a cad!” He 
turned quickly and rushed 
from the room, as Olive 
buried her head in the pillows 
and shook with silent emotion. 

From below came the mad- 
dening strains of The Song of 


India ... strange... bitter 
longing... 
“Has he gone?” asked 


Rover, the Bird-Dog, creeping 
forth stealthily from beneath 
the sofa. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ACK down the forest 

path sped White-Tip the 
weasel. Olive was right; he 
had forgotten. On he flung, 
as if eager to make up for the 
time he had lost. Pray God 
he was not too late! 

Lillian Miller, an innocent young moth, 
stretched her hand to him as he passed. He halted 
and stared at her pure white wings and for a 
moment the light of desire flickered in his eyes. 
To be the first—but no! Only one thing could 
satisfy him now. Flinging Lillian aside, he 
rushed on... on... 

And. in the shadow of the conifers a Salva- 
tion Army group of doves sang lustily: Abide 
With Me, beating their wings together with 
eyes upraised. Virtue had triumphed... 

Now, before the fleeing White-Tip, rose 
abruptly the familiar brownstone front of a 
ramshackle sycamore. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he climbed to the topmost apartment 
and took out his key at last! 

Bertha, the dowdy old Buzzard, lurched 
tipsily toward him. “Well, for the crying out 
loud,” she croaked. “Whitey...” 

White-Tip carefully locked the door. 

“Where ya been, Whitey?” she chided. 
“Thought maybe ye’d forgot us fer one of 
them young birds...” 

“Never,” replied White-Tip the Weasel, 
seizing her in his arms and feeling her strange 
charm overpower him as of yore. “For you 
alone of all my chickens buy VANITY FAIR.” 

Corey Forn 
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ON THE BEACH 


A recent figure subject painted by T. Foujita, the Japanese painter, who is now 
a resident of France. This canvas was first exhibited at the Salon, in Paris, and 
is now on view at the new and “modernistic” Valentine Dudensing Gailery on 
East 57th Street. The example above is a life size canvas very light in colour 
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H. R. H. 
Alfonso XIII 


King of Spain 
By MEZQUITA 


HE King of Spain is perhaps 

best known as a sovereign and 
head of the reigning house of Bour. 
bon. He is also, however, celebrated 
as a sportsman, and a most engaging 
and colourful individual. Possessed 
of a keen interest in sports, Alfonso 
is a daring polo player, rider and 
motorist. He is a familiar figure at 
the Riviera resorts and at Deauville 
—an unofficial visitor who mingles 
under a nom de voyage in the 
casinos and on the sands with people 
of all nations—a king, who by virtue 
of his democracy, is the most popular 
of the monarchs. His official policies 
are based on a sincere desire to 
ameliorate the internal difficulties of 
his country and to free it from the 
frustrating influence of partisan 
politics. His rule is, moreover, that 
of a trained business executive. This 
characteristic portrait was painted 
by the Spanish artist, Lopez de Mez- 
quita, and was recently exhibited in 
New York at the Reinhardt Galleries 
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Puritanism De Luxe in the Coolidge Era 


The President and His Administration as Estimated by a Prominent Democrat 


. BASCOM SLEMP, who was once 
(CCsceay to the President, has recently 

published a book called The Mind of 
the President. Most of it is an anthology cf 
Mr. Coolidge’s utterances; but the first fifteen 
pages were written by Mr. Slemp. They are 
not exactly a blinding illumination. They 
contain the standard eulogy which is applied 
to all Presidents by all their admirers. For the 
President, no matter who he is, is always like 
Washington and like Lincoln in one or more 
respects, and it transpires that Mr. Coolidge 
is no exception to the rule. We learn that he 
is also like Andrew Jackson. 

As a biographical device there are great un- 
exploited possibilities in this method. A man 
might write an analysis of Jack Dempsey in 
terms of Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, and 
Buddha. Paraphrasing Mr. Slemp he would 
sy of Jack Dempsey that “in this respect his 
chief forerunner” was Julius Caesar who for 
atime was champion of the world. Adverting 
to Mr. Dempsey’s private affairs he would say, 
“I! think Jack Dempsey is like Mark Antony 
in this respect.” In discussing the hero’s dis- 
inclination to meet an opponent whom he 
might injure, the biographer would then com- 
pare him to Buddha who jumped into a fire 
in the guise of a rabbit to cook himself as a 
meal for a starving beggar, but first carefully 
shook off the fleas on his hide so as not to hurt 
them. Jack Dempsey could be described in 
this fashion, I insist, just as Mr. Coolidge can 
be described as combining certain of the better 
features of Washington, Lincoln and Andrew 
Jackson. 


UT it is just as well to admit that in addi- 
tion to the similarities there are striking 
differences. Washington, for example, was a 
rebel against constituted authority; he assisted 
at the creation of a government which had not 
existed before; and he presided over the gov- 
emment when it was necessary to make prece- 
dents instead of following them. Andrew 
Jackson led and consummated a social revolu- 
tion; Lincoln fought and won a civil war. To 
compare Mr. Coolidge with these men is like 
saying that the contented captain of a houseboat 
on an inland river is in many respects like 
the captain of a ship at sea. 
Mr. Coolidge may be a great captain but he 
has never been to sea. He came into office 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


after the great post-war deflation had run its 
course, and the post-war scandals had run 
theirs. He inherited a wartime system of tax- 
ation which his predecessors had had the pain 
of imposing. He had the delightful problem 
of dealing with a surplus and not a deficit, 
and the pleasure of reducing taxes. A foolish 
man might have squandered the surplus and 
not reduced the taxes. Mr. Coolidge took good 
care of the surplus. Except for the inter- 
Allied debts, Mr. Coolidge has fortunately not 
had a single problem in statesmanship of the 
first order to deal with. As I write it is 
still uncertain whether he has settled the 
debts; it is very certain that he has failed 
to convince anyone in Europe that the United 
States is generous, although the terms of the 
Italian debt settlement are very generous in- 
deed. 

For the rest, he has approached but done 
nothing about coal, agriculture or shipping, 
the three domestic questions which trouble the 
placid waters. There is no great insistence 
anywhere that he do anything. These prob- 
lems produce a certain amount of local in- 
convenience but no widespread distress and 
discontent. It is not imperative that anything 
should be done. On the contrary, a widespread 
distaste of political activity is the controlling 
mood of public life in this country today. 


R. COOLIDGE’S genius for inactivity 

is developed to a very high point. It is 
far from being an indolent inactivity. It is a 
grim, determined, alert inactivity which keeps 
Mr. Coolidge occupied constantly. Nobody 
has ever worked harder at inactivity, with such 
force of character, with such unremitting at- 
tention to detail, with such conscientious devo- 
tion to the task. Inactivity is a_ political 
philosophy and a party program with Mr, 
Coolidge, and nobody should mistake his un- 
flinching adherence to it for a soft and easy 
desire to let things slide. Mr. Coolidge’s 
inactivity is not merely the absence of activity. 
It is on the contrary a steady application to the 
task of neutralizing and thwarting political 
activity wherever there are signs of life. 

The White House is extremely sensitive to 
the first symptoms of any desire on the part of 
Congress or of the executive departments to 
do something, and the skill with which Mr. 
Coolidge can apply a wet blanket to an en- 


thusiast is technically marvellous. There have 
been presidents in our time who knew how 
to whip up popular enthusiasm. There has 
never been Mr. Coolidge’s equal in the art 
of deflating interest. This mastery of what 
might be called the technique of anti-propa- 
ganda is worthy of prolonged and profound 
study by students of public opinion. The naive 
statesmen of the pre-Coolidge era imagined 
that it was desirable to interest the people in 
their government, that public discussion was 
a good thing, that indignation at evil was use- 
ful. Mr. Coolidge is more sophisticated. He 
has discovered the value of diverting attention 
from the government, and with an exquisite 
subtlety that amounts to genius he has used 
dullness and boredom as political devices, 


DO not know whether Mr. Coolidge was 

born with this gift or whether he devel- 
oped it by necessity in the absence of cer- 
tain other political gifts. But I do know that 
in its present development it is no mean gift. 
The Democratic Party has good reason to know 
this, for the Democrats have been flabbergasted 
and routed by Mr. Coolidge’s skill in destroy- 
ing issues. The Democrats are simple folks 
used to heating themselves up to a terrific 
temperature over any issue. They only feel 
at peace with themselves when they are in an 
ecstatic broil. They simply do not know what 
to do with Mr. Coolidge. They hit his party 
an awful blow. They knock three members 
out of his cabinet and cover them with dis- 
grace. And what happens? Does Mr. Coolidge 
defend his cabinet? He does not. Does he 
denounce the grafters? He does not. Does 
he prosecute the grafters? Not so you can 
notice it. He manages to get the public so 
bored that they can’t bear it any longer, and 
to get the Democrats thoroughly disliked for 
raising such a dull row. It is superb. ‘To every 
yawp Mr. Coolidge can match a yawn. He 
has had the country yawning over the outcry 
against relieving the super-rich of taxes, yawn- 
ing over Colonel Mitchell, yawning over the 
World Court, yawning over: the coal strike. 
He has brought his technique to such perfection 
that one paper I saw announced the conclu- 
sion of the coal strike in streamer headlines 
saying: “Coolidge Wins Coal Victory; Denies 
He Interfered.” 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Stalking the Ovis Poli With Gun and Camera 


A Journey From Himalaya to Himalaya with Colonel Roosevelt and His Party 


DITOR’S NOTE:—It is with the keenest edi- 

torial pleasure that Vanity Fair is privileged to 
offer below what constitutes undoubtedly the least 
authentic account of the recent Roosevelt big game 
hunt through Central and Southern Asia. Mr. Corey 
Ford, the author of this illuminating treatise, 
is probabiy the world’s foremost living authority 
on ovis poli, and is remembered as the author of 
Political Prospects in the Himalayas, The Love Life 
of a Goitered Gazelle and Travels with a Donkey. In 
the ensuing article Mr. Ford throws light on various 
activities of certain members of the party which 
might mig either through oversight or else 
pure modesty, be omitted from the Colonel’s forth- 
coming books, motion pictures, scientific lectures, 
Chatauqua speeches and other political propaganda 


T WAS carly in April, a little over a year 

ago, that our brave expedition left New 

York Harbour amid the excited tooting of 
horns and blowing of whistles, and a shower of 
well-wishes and other hard objects from friends 
on shore; and proceeded directly to Bombay, 
where our caravan was already assembled. 

I shall never forget the inspiring picture 
we presented upon our departure from Bom- 
bay. The sun shone bright and clear overhead 
and the éu/-buls were singing happily in the 
syringas or engaging in bul-bul-fights in the gut- 
ter, as our great caravan gathered in the square 
before the hotel, their eager faces lit with the 
prospect of adventure. In the immediate fore- 
ground Colonel Roosevelt was seated upon his 
elephant, his white helmet tilted back upon his 
forehead to disclose the keen, piercing eyes 
staring toward the horizon, the jaw thrust for- 
ward in a gesture of determination that boded 
ill for the ovis poli in the far-off hills. 

For a moment no one stirred. The Colonel 
sat tense, motionless, his eyes fixed in space, his 
left fist clutching his trusty Express rifle and 
his right waving a small American flag. The 
dramatic silence was broken by the sudden click 
of the newspaper cameras; whereupon the 
Colonel, with a sigh of relief, clambered down 
from his elephant, handed his cork helmet to 
-an attendant and stepped into his waiting auto- 
mobile. We were off! 

Having progressed by easy stages to Srinagar, 
the rifles and equipment following by freight, 
we now trekked over the first range of the 





By COREY FORD 


Himalaya Mountains to the Zozzi /a (pass), 
a desolate tract of snow and ice devoid of any 
sign of human habitation. Seizing our binocu- 
lars we gazed about us eagerly. What a sight 
To our right and to our left ex- 
tended an unbroken vista of ice and snow, while 


met our eyes! 




















THE EXPEDITION 
Col. Roosevelt and his brother Kermit 
seated on Gop their favourite elephant, 
attempt to scale Mt. Albany. Note the 
impending land-slide which subsequently 
buried the Colonel and his entire party. 
Lower picture: Ovis Poli feeding on a 
plain, unaware of the camera-man 


before us and behind us a flat stretch of snow 
and ice reached to the very horizon. We took 
several photographs of this remarkable scene, 
with the Colonel in the foreground. 

Here we made our first divouac (canip), the 
Colonel having been informed that any scien- 
tific expedition that is a scientific expedition 
invariably gets lost the first few days out, and 
remains hidden until the United States Govern- 
ment sends an airplane in search, filled with 
newspaper reporters. Accordingly, as soon as 
we were safely hidden, we waited for three 
days, giggling to ourselves, at the end of which 
time a member of the party sent a cable to the 
State Department to count to one hundred and 
then come find us. The State Department 











FROM SPORT IN MANY LANDS 


A-HUNTING OF THE BEAR 


This thrilling action photograph illustrates the Himalayan sport of 
bear sticking, which is very similar to billiards except that it is played 
Behind their red beards may be recognized Kermit and 
Mr. Ford, the author, is impersonating the bear 


with spears. 
the Colonel (seated). 


promptly cabled back: “Why?” and s0 the 
game was called; but if they had come we had 
a dandy hiding place between two Himalaya, 
where they would never have scen us. Anothe; 
good game is Anagrams. 

Despite this initial disappointment we cop. 
tinued bravely on our way, crossing the firg 
range of the Himalayas to Leh, the capital of 
Ladak. Our main objective was the famed 
ovis poli, a sort of sheep which lives on barren, 
treeless plateaus and is seldom seen in Captivity, 
owing to the fact that it is so hard to catch, 
and even if it were easy to catch nobody would 
want it. At Koordha we saw our first specimen; 
but our joy was short-lived, for we learned tha 
in the summertime these animals shed their hair 
and consequently are next to impossible ty 
mount or preserve as specimens. Despite the 
fact that this ovis poli was shedding his hair 
like sixty, the Colonel attempted to mount him; 
but he had no sooner swung one leg over the 
saddle than he was thrown violently to the 
ground. Fortunately he alighted on a stump 
and was unhurt; but we decided to avoid 
further accident by returning later when he had 
finished shedding. After carefully marking the 
rock with an “X” where the ois poli was stand- 
ing, We proceeded again on our way. 

Game was now growing plentiful in the 
hills; and we had no end of fun shooting the 
rare Goitered Gazelles (gazella thyroid). \n 
the event of attack these harmless creatures sim- 
ply crouch down behind their goitre, rendering 
them practically invisible to the casual eye. 
The finest specimen of the trip was bagged by 
Kermit, a beautiful female with tender brown 
eyes and a goitre fully 76 inches across—the 
largest known to science outside of a Mrs, J. 
Kartoffel Meebles of 124 Wilgus Ave., New 
Brunswick. This magnificent specimen was 
later removed from the gazelle and placed in 
a wheelbarrow, and Kermit was photographed 
standing beside it, holding a large placard 
which read: “This goitre was grown in Thibet: 
The Land of Opportunity.” 

Another rare capture in the Thien Shan 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THREE WISE OVIS POLI 
These magnificent specimens are scattering in all directions before 
the first noisy report of somebody’s gun. 
lieved by these wary animals until the Colonel himself actually ap- 
peared with his gun and convinced them. Then there was a great laugh 


This report was not be- 
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Lo, The Poor Managers! 


The Second Article in Vanity Fair's Series About the Future of Our Theatre 


HIS article by Sydney Howard, author of the 

Pulitizer prize play, They Knew What They 
Wanted, is the second in Vanity Fair’s series of ar- 
ticles which seek to get at the facts in the famous 
case of the Spoken Drama vs. the Motion Pictures. 
Mr. Howard explains why the motion pictures com- 
pelled the American dramatists to form an appar- 
ently successful closed shop. The reader will prob- 
ably note that he places rather more emphasis on the 
dramatist’s desire to get the largest possible sum 
for the motion picture rights to his play. than on 
the dramatist’s desire to get the kind of plays pro- 
duced which the motion pictures do not care to buy. 
None of Mr. Howard’s own plays has been sold to 
the movies; but this article makes it evident that the 
movies have potentially increased the rewards of 
playwriting to a point that makes them probably 
a permanent factor in the American theatre and a 
factor which must be reckoned with and controlled. 
Vanity Fair has asked various experts to discuss 
the future of the theatre in America. The introduc- 
tory article to this symposium was written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton and appeared in the April 
issue. Further opinions will be publishd in suc- 
ceeding numbers. The various problems which con- 
front the American theatre and which particularly 
concern its future will be discussed from divergent 
angles by the following authorities: RALPH BLOCK, 
a supervising editor of the Famous Players Lasky 
Corporation, will defend the motion picture pro- 
ducers; WALTER PRICHARD EATON, in a con- 
cluding article, will consider the views expressed by 
the other contributors to this symposium; JOHN 
EMERSON, president of the Actors Equity As- 
sociation, will discuss the effect of possible motion 
picture control on the interests of the actors and the 
sponsors of the spoken drama; BROCK PEMBER- 
TON, an independent manager, will relate the 
meagre rewards of “artistic” production; and LEE 
SHUBERT, who owns half the theatres in America, 
will write about the control and operation of thea- 
tres from a purely commercial point of view. 


HE American dramatisis, a considerable 

and varied group of men and women 

who earn their living by writing a con- 
siderable and varied number of plays, organ- 
ized, lately, into what they call a “Guild”, 
though most realists, including the Broadway 
managers, would call it a union. They bound 
themselves together by solemn oaths with severe 
penalties attached for breach thereof and they 
now draw up a formidably united front as they 
present their improved ideas of what a play 
contract should be like for the managers to read, 
to digest, to resent and, eventually, to sign. 
They are interested in strengthening their 
positions in two directions. ‘They aim to obtain 
from the managers a more secure consideration 
for themselves as authors. They insist that, 
financially, the managers must deal with them 
both more generously and more open!y than said 
managers have been wont to do. When I say 
“gencrously”, I do not imply that they are ask- 
ing for increased royalties or anything like that. 
They are not. They know that the logical 
position for the dramatist is that of the man- 
ager’s partner in the production of his play. 
They want the manager to recognize that and 
to live up to it. Only a good case could have 
brought this motley collection of irresponsible 
literati together. It would scem that, here and 
there, some managers must stand guilty of 
some short comings. 

Many’s the dramatist who has seen the 
French Société des Auteurs at work and wished 
for such a society in this country. The peg to 
hang it on was furnished by the now famous 
contract which the Fox Film Company drew 
up with certain New York managers, a contract 


Part 2—By SYDNEY HOWARD 


which caused even George Jean Nathan to 
predict the downfall of the spoken drama, and 
which has already been referred to in Vanity 
Fair. ‘To pass lightly over the technicalities of 











NICKOLAS MURAY 


SYDNEY HOWARD 


Mr. Howard, a successful dramatist, 
and author of They Knew What They 
Wanted, a prize play, presents on this 
page the case of the playwright in re- 
gard to the future of our theatre 


this pregnant though unassuming document, it 
opened a vista of possible situations which really 
are undesirable from cither the dramatist’s or 
the public’s point of view. 

The Fox people undertook to subsidize cer- 
tain theatrical managements for certain if not 
all of their productions. In return for this 
subsidy the right was reserved to select the plays 
subsidized. A strangle hold upon the motion 
picture rights to those plays was also reserved. 
Other motion picture producers looked up 
quickly with that bright boyishness of interest 
which is characteristic of their great industry. 
The Fox people, they said, had hit upon a 
most happy solution to a most difficult financial 
problem. 

Consider the cause and effect of this ar- 
rangement carried through to its not improbable 
logical conclusion, It is perfectly apparent that 
the picture interests would make the selection 
of their subsidized plays entirely in terms of 
ultimate motion picture values. Competitive 
bidding on plays between the picture producers 
who want them for scenario material often 
creates phenomenal prices. How pleasant to get 
rid of this bidding while the plays are still in 
their pre-natal state! The theatre managers 
need money, too; the theatre business being 
what it is and not what it used to be. Effect 
number one: the dramatist foresees the loss of 
his share of the big payment for picture rights 
of which every dramatist humanly dreams and 
dreams. ['ffect number two: the theatre and 
its public might well foresee a sorry reduction 


in the number of productions of plays not suit- 
able as motion picture material (whatever that 
may be) including most of the works of Shake- 
speare, Ibsen, Shaw, O’Neill and way stations 
along that line. Speaking for myself, if T may 
be permitted the intrusion, I have been unable 
so far to “scll my soul to the movies,” because 
what interests me in play writing is character 
delineation, and that js just what: the movies 
cannot handle. 
petent”, 


They reject me as “incom- 
But I shall probably persist in writ- 
ing plays, so long as I can find a manager willing 
to produce them though knowing in advance 
that the chance of selling them to the movies 
is not a bright one. That, broadly, covers the 
immediate cause for this dramatists’ organiza- 
tion. It possesses, you observe, the twin essen- 
tials of sordid interest and artistic alibi. 

The fact of a dramatists’ guild or union, 
however, is the important thing. ‘That fact 
completes the organization of the theatre busi- 
ness. The only obscure points, the only remain- 
ing grievances connected with play production 
can now effectively be cleared and negotiated 
away. For the real obligation of this guild or 
union does not stop with a single motion picture 
contract or type of contract but goes on to the 
proper establishing and preservation of the 
dramatist’s relation both to his manager and to 
his actors. 

[ admit proudly to a deep affection for man- 
agers. [ may suspect them of cannibalism and 
kindred bad habits, but | love them. ‘There is 
a bond, not recognized by church or state, which 
grows up between any proper author and his 
manager on the morning after the New York 
opening of the manager’s production of the 
author’s play, a bond which would be beautiful 
to behold if it were not too sacred for exhibi- 
tion. It little terrible that such a 
blood-brotherhood should be subjected to the 
rude hands of collective bargaining, but that 
is the way with partnerships unless they stand 
upon a very firm basis indeed. 


seems a 


ONSIDER, for a moment, the first of the 

dramatists’ aims as I reported them. The 
dramatist really does want to know what to ex- 
pect in a way of treatment. He doesn’t, for 
example, awfully like being told that he knows 
nothing about his play. He doesn’t awfully 
like seeing it rewritten by the stage manager 
or the charwoman or the Negro door keeper. 
He doesn’t like being excluded from his re- 
hearsals to which his contract specifically ad- 
mits him, or having his producer forced upon 
him as co-author, or having old French chdteau 
scts palmed off on him for American log cabins, 
or being denied any right to any opinion on 
who shall act his characters, or turning all his 
best lines over to the star, or taking program 
credit for borrowing all the most venerable 
wheezes in Joe Miller’s famous joke book 
simply because the star always has liked to say 
them. He doesn’t like being told that he 
hasn’t had thirty years experience on the stage 
or he’d know the public won’t take that end- 

(Continued on page 122) 








VANITY FAR 





CHARLES SHEELER 


An American Literary Phenomenon— [Theodore Dreiser 


N the long run, perhaps, Theodore Dreiser will hold his place in the litera- 

ture books, not so much because of his virtues as an artist as because of 
his virtues as a man. It is his immense resolution, his colossal fixity of pur- 
pose, that has got him where he is. Certainly no man of comparable bulk ever 
had to weather worse storms in his own country. His enemies denounced 
his matter and called upon the police to put him down; his friends lamented 
his manner and urged him piteously to better it. He simply plodded on. 
Now his enemies are unhorsed and ridiculous, and his friends are resigned. 
He continues to plod on. For years that plodding of his made the only track 


through the wilderness. He was the American novel. Of late a generation 
he brought into being has begun to challenge him, and, in more than one way, 
to sound effect. Unmoved by rivalry as he was unmoved by opposition, he con- 
tinues faithful to his blowsy clichés, his impossible, adverbs, his maniacal syn- 
tax. To read him is to cough sadly. But the cough passes, and something 
remains. That something is a fine and exhilarating sense of contact with rea!- 
ity, the katharsis of poignant feeling profoundly experienced, a renewed and 
vibrant comprehension of the eternal tragedy of man. Dreiser can feel, and, 
feeling, hecanmove. The others are very skillful with words.—H. L. MENCKEN 
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Some Meretricious Phases in the Exploitation of America’s Playground 


The First of a Series of Three Articles by THEODORE DREISER 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The truth about Florida! 
That is the question that has been raging in 
America for months. The prospectus writers, the 
“poosters”, the real estate operators, are doing des- 
perate battle with the discouraged, the disappointed 
and the disillusioned venturers to Florida. No re- 
rter has as yet returned from that state with a 
sober, rational, sanely considered view. In past issues 
Vanity Fair has published many articles and draw- 
ings mirroring a somewhat ecstatic reaction to Flor- 
ida—a state, it must be remembered, still undergoing 
the discomfort of growing pains. In an attempt to 
present an unbiased and unprejudiced report on the 
new El Dorado, Vanity Fair recently commissioned 
Theodore Dreiser to go there, and to set forth, in 
three articles (the first of which is published on this 
page) the facts about Florida as he, a stark realist, 
saw and noted them. Mr. Dreiser, before he became 
a novelist, was a reporter attached to several news- 
papers in St. Louis, Chicago and New York. His 
journalistic writings were celebrated for their ac- 
curacy and realism. He is, of course, the author of 
Sister Carrie, The Genius and—most recently—An 
American Tragedy, the most imposing novel of our 
time—and, curiously enough, one of the best sellers. 


HE air of Florida is filled with the 

shrieks and groans of the disappointed. 

On boats, on trains, in the parlours of 
the hotels there and elsewhere, wherever the 
“has beens” (to Florida) are wont to gather, 
the disillusioned—returned or returning— 
complain: What a bluff! What a gouge! What 
athis, what a that, until one is constrained to 
ask, in academic language: “How come?” 

“Tropic splendour!” you hear them sneer. 
“Luxury!” “Developments!” (A particularly 
loud snort) “What the...” Some even sneer 
at the climate. After a two months’ sojourn in 
that sunny land, I, too, am moved by way of 
explanation to set down my reactions to life 
as it is being lived there. 

The greatest disappointment, it seems to 
me, awaits the traveller who goes to Florida in 
search of that far-famed “tropic splendour” 
and “accomplished luxury” that he was Ied 
toexpect. For, surprising though it may be, 
and a little discouraging, it is not until one 
reaches Daytona and the country to the 
south of it that one begins to sense even 
a trace of tropic possibilities. The mag- 
nificent royal palm grows only south of 
Palm Beach, and I saw all the poinsettias at 
St. Augustine killed by a Christmas day 
frost. Roses? I saw them blooming in pro- 
fusion at Daytona—and this was in Decem- 
ber—but overcoats were blooming in even 
greater profusion on certain days. Hibiscus? 
(The very word brings up a picture of a 
lively, slim, smooth brown-skinned maiden.) 
Yes—at New Smyrna, Titusville, Cocoa (the 
centre of the state), but under careful cultiva- 
tion. There are, to be sure, tropical birds. It 
isteally to sense something of the true south, 
or, at least, the south one expects to find, 
to see flocks of pelicans flying, in odd num- 
hers, always, And always throwing them- 
selves headlong, and from a considerable 
height, into the indigo waters of the Indian 
River after fish—their great heads and 
bodies striking the water with a resounding 
lash, And schools of playful porpoises and 
fying-fish (“Where the flying fishes play!”’) ; 
tall, reedy-legged cranes, white and blue, and 
here and there, in solitude beside some lonely 
Pool or Jake, a blue heron or an alligator. Yes, 








in the course of my journey I saw ove alligator! 
But as for tropic splendour in the sense of 
vegetation—except in the extreme southern 
part of Florida, it is all to be made—intro- 
duced, for the most part—by the hand of the 
tropic-home-seeker and gardener with an 
urgent longing in his heart for the trees of 
sub-tropical lands. For by far the larger por- 
tion of the state is covered by pine—not palm, 
even to this hour—and a depleted and stripling 
pine at that—all the larger pine trees having 
been cut away or bled of turpentine until they 
died. And, apart from them, the very short 
and weedy looking palmettos—or, because of 
too much water, I suppose—a scrubby form of 
live oak and vine—better examples of which 
are to be seen farther north. And no moun- 
tains. And scarcely any true jungles of any 
kind. I saw but one or two. South of Palm 
Beach grow most of the things for which, the 
lover of the tropics craves—the cocoanut, date, 
royal and banana palm, the pineapple, the fig. 
These all grow in the winter—though the 
frost line sometimes falls beyond the southern- 
most coast of Florida—all contrary reports, 
and the city of Frost-Proof into the bargain, 
notwithstanding. In fact, these same winter 
frosts constitute one of the principal “monkey- 
wrenches” thrown with discouraging regularity 
into the machinery of this tropical scene. 
Another drawback is the rain—frequent and 
capricious in winter and summer, so that some- 
times vast areas in the southern part of the 
state are under water. Florida is a flat, low 
state, remember, the highest altitude at any 
point, if I am correctly informed, being 252 
feet. This fact, coupled with insufficient 











north and south highways—the Dixie Highway 
on the east coast, (and an execrable road for the 
most part it is, too), and another, most wretch- 
edly paved in places, which leads south through 
Lake City, Gainesville, Ocala, Plant City, etc. 
to Tampa and St. Petersburg,—there are no 
satisfactory main routes. And these two roads, 
chopped and broken and crowded with a world 
of trafic, and not over sixteen feet wide, are 
but poor aids to a restful and hence tolerant 
view of the state. 

Yet the principal defect in the Florida de- 
velopment idea as it now stands—and as I see 
it at least—is that it is meretricious and, worse, 
vulgar. Epitomized, my complaint is that quite 
the entire state, assuming it possible, is to be 
given over to luxury, and, worse yet, grandeur. 
In short, Florida appears to me to be suffering 
from a luxury complex. “Sit where you can 
see the deep blue waters of the tropics shimmer 
and sparkle under a tropic sun.” “Guide your 
yacht into the many sunny harbours of the 
American Riviera.” ‘Motor through the 
mottled columns of cocoanut palms.” (Se they 
sing and even at times grow lyrical and a little 
wild.) “Sparkling sapphire waters caressing 
glistening white sands”; “countless birds sing- 
ing rare melodies in the emerald foliage.” (I 
remarked several times how strange it was that 
the birds of Florida do not sing.) ‘‘Hearken 
to opportunity—it knocks but once.” (But 
the knocking seems continuous and rather 
deafening.) Ride, motor, golf, yacht, play 
tennis or polo, dine, dance in the “patio”, the 
Louis Quinze or Louis Seize rooms of this cr 
that Ritz or Biltmore or Vanderbilt. (Were 
the Vanderbilts or the Astors the only ones 

who ever indulged in luxury in this gay 
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FLORIDA 
Florida was discovered by Ponce de 
Leon in 1513, acquired from Spain 
by treaty in 1819, and made a state 
in 1845. 1925 population, 1,253,957 





land of ours? ) 

But, why go on? You may vary the 
foregoing phraseology to suit yourself, but 
do not forget to stress /uxury—always lux- 
ury—luxury to the point of nausea! And 
then the “exclusive” gambling, or country, 
or polo clubs! You see and hear of them 
until you finally wish all clubs of every 
description to the devil! (And since when 
has the average American become so madly 
enamoured of all this “exclusiveness’’? ) 
Eventually you grow dizzy at the realiza- 
tion that Florida is a state as large as New 
York and Connecticut combined and that 
on its 3,751 or more miles of sea-coast— 
to say nothing of its additional thousands of 
miles of lake shore property—may be 
erected country clubs, race tracks, drives, 
hotels, casinos, tea rooms, and what you 
will, sufficient to cater to 20,000,000 mil- 
lionaires. Staggering thought! But... 
where are all the rich and exclusive and 
bored and idle people to come from who 





; are to muse and dream and up-stage each 





drainage—this may come in time—means that 
water stands perpetually in certain places from 
inches to feet deep. And can trees and bushes 
flourish in water? They cannot! 

And now a few words as to the roads—an- 
other sad disappointment. Except for the two 


other here? More food for meditation. 
And, in this connection, some comments are 
in order on one of the most irritating and even 
discouraging phases of the whole situation 
which is, as well, one of the principal causes 
for criticism as evoked by the visitor: Despite 
(Continued on page 100) 








Abie’s Irish Rose 


VANITY Fa 


Some Facts and Fancies Regarding America’s Most Popular National Institution 


T last I have seen A die’s Irish Rose. This, 
need I remind you, is the astounding 
chef d’oeuvre by Miss Anne Nichols 

now entering its fifth gala and utterly tri- 
umphant year as New York’s—and America’s 
—most popular play. Lest future historians of 
the theatre ignore it completcly—as I am quite 
sure they will—lI hereby dedicate myself to 
the manufacture of some program notes for 
any revival of Adie’s Irish Rose which might 
take place in 1976, provided, of course, that 








the present engagement is not extended until 
that considerably removed date. It is all quite 
possible. 

When, after skillfully avoiding it for many, 
many years, the day came for me to view this 
bewildering phenomenon of the American the- 
atre—which everybody talks about with a 
slightly superior air and no one with the wit 
to read and write and count up to twenty ad- 
mits to having seen, 1 found—to my great 
consternation and surprise that a scat was to 
be had only with the most confusing difficulty. 
Any manager will tell you that such a demand 
after four fulsome years is indicative of a box- 
office success. Or inquire at your own ticket- 
broker. 


OU should know, to begin with, that 

over five million inhabitants of the 
American continent have been beguiled into 
attendance upon this most artless of the come- 
dics. Produced on the eventful night of May 
23, in the year of disgrace, 1922—when most 
of the sentries of the drama were off duty— 
Abie’s Trish 


cessful play of any gencration. 


Rose has become the most suc- 
And strange 
and unprecedented as its record is in New 
York City, its peregrinations around the Amer- 
ican countryside are no less amazing. It has 
run for fifty-seven wecks in Chicago, tweniv- 
nine weeks in Pittsburgh, twenty-cight wecks 
in Cleveland, and ten wecks in Montreal (re- 
puted to be the most inhospitable show town 
in the world). In Erie, Pennsylvania, where 
no theatrical enterprise previously dare aspire 
to more than a night’s engagement, the mirac- 
ulous Adie’s Irish Rose endured for three long 
weeks. Then take the case of Huntington—- 
another municipality in Pennsylvania—where 
it played, curiously enough, to more paid ad- 
missions than the population of the town. And, 
again, there are six enormously prosperous road 
companies touring diverse portions of the na- 
tion in a mass attack upon the sensibilities of 
citizenry. In Boston—the so-called centre of 
culture in America—A die’s Irish Rose is in its 
forticth week. And I hear rumours from the 
author’s general headquarters in New York 
that it is “the theatrical sensation of the Hub”. 

So much for the facts. I am at a loss properly 
to account for them. To be sure Adie’s Irish 
Rose is full of the kind of unapologetic sen- 
timentality—which, were it not in the worst 
possible taste—might conceivably evoke a re- 
sponsive heart-throb in even a fastidious mul- 
titude. Sentiment—despite the sophisticated 
trend of the modern drama—will never di- 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


minish in its value as a playwright’s commod- 
ity. Yet the sentimental note in this piece by 
Miss Nichols—including the Spirit of Christ- 
mas which enters ostentatiously into the last 





act—is not a dominant one in this instance. 
For it is continually being sidetracked in fa- 
vour of a sort of percussionary humour which 
attempts to persuade the risibilitics with all 


the irritating persistency of a pile-driver. {t 
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WHITE 
IN ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


Mr. Milton Wallace as Isaac Cohen, a 
friend of the family, in the unquench- 
able Abie’s Irish Rose. He is supposed 
to be the “comedy relief’? in the play. 
He is, however, not much of a relief 


is a pastel in the school of “That ain’t no lady 
—that’s my wife.” It has the same uncom- 
monly direct as-the-crow-flies wit of a bur- 
lesque show sketch. And, indeed, no wonder, 
for it is in fact the direct descendant of an 
old time classic of burlesque entitled Kraus- 
meyers Alley. In her adaptation—so many 
eminent authorities inform me—Miss Nichols 
has deprived us of many tender moments for- 
merly included in the original. Only the 
obvious in the obvious has been allowed to 
remain. The exchange of tenth rate witticisms 
is insistent and unrelenting. Each devastating 
retort—such as “Papa, when do we eat?”—is 








greeted, I regret to say, with a veritable gale 
of laughter. 

Wherein, then, is the play’s fundamen] 
appeal? In its cleanliness, for it is in truth th 
most sanitary of all comedies? In its rapid 
fire of witticisms which reverberate—to op, 
pair of ears at least—like the report of a we 
firecracker on the fifth of July? In its me 
sage of religious toleration and its preachmen 
of sweetness and light? The 
course, the welding of these elements into ; 
clumsy but continually alert comedy. 





answer ls, of 


The answer is also—the public taste jy 
America. These are no customary theatre. 
gocrs who are ravished by Adie’s Irish Rose. 
Many of them doubtless are regular patrons of 
the art of the motion picture who, lured by 
whispered reports of the excessive popularii: 
of this magnum opus by Miss Nichols—hay: 
lapsed into a temporary desertion of their own 
muse to give car for a moment to another. One 
thing is certain, they are not the regular de. 
votées of the drama. How clse may on 
account for a three weeks engagement in q 
town where attention is given usually only 
once to a passing specimen of the drama—and 
that attention reluctantly. It might even be 
said that Adie’s Irish Rose is the most successful 
play since the beginning of motion pictures, 
because it is the first play of a calibre able to 
compete with motion pictures on their own 
aesthetic level. I refer, of course, to the aver- 
age motion picture—not to some such crafty 
masterpiece of the cinema as the recently issued 
Emil Jannings picture, Variété. It is certain, 
too, that in some unfathomable way Mis 
Nichols has discovered the lowest common 
denominator to this taste of which I speak. 
Inconceivably, she has done better than Harold 
Bell Wright, our most notorious novelist, 
better than Howard Chandl¢r Christy, our 
magazine cover manufacturer, better than the 
composers of our popular songs. Such is the 
genuine menace that is Adie’s Irish Rose. 


RITICALLY I found Adie’s Irish Rose 

mild enough, notwithstanding occasional 
moments of good nature. I have seen in my 
day more infantile specimens. It did what 
it could in its ingratiating and somewhat of- 
fensive way to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters of religion. It strained mightily to 
conciliate the two antipodal representatives of 
the religions—the Irishman and the Jew. And 
I dare say to many it may have appeared to have 
succeeded. While these startling religious dif- 
ferences were being smoothed, however, there 
was time for the interpolation of every old 
joke wrenched forth from the grab-bag of 4 
decade ago to be given an airing. It could 
be said fairly that the dramatis personai, 
one and all, might conceivably be recognized 
as familiar figures by one who goes to the 
theatre regularly. Jtem:—the obese wife who 
has at some vague period prior to the action of 
the play had her appendix removed. This fact 
is somewhat overly emphasized in the three 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The Nebulous Nineties 
Being Certain Pensive Notes Prompted by Mr. Beer’s “The Mauve Decade” 


OME one—Was it Wordsworth? Well, 

hardly—has said that America is growing 

past-conscious. I am not sure that this 
notion has any firmer foundation than the cir- 
cumstance that a young Yale man, after spend- 
ing countless hours in the library choked with 
the dust of old magazines and newspapers, has 
recently found it pleasant and profitable to 
publish his note-books under some such title 
as The Fabulous Forties or The Futile Fifties 
or The Sexless Sixties. The feat is not espe- 
cially dificult. One needs only plenty of time 
and pencils. But the Nineties. That’s dif- 
ferent. 

It is ever a strain to focus on the middle 
distance. The line of the far hills may be 
traced sharp against the sky, but down in the 
valley between there will be a blur of stream 
and hedgerow, rooftile and spire. Though 
you carry the most distinct picture of 
Napoleon or Abraham Lincoln in your 
mind, you may yet have the greatest 
dificulty in recapturing, save for a 
wavering instant, the look of your own 
father’s face as it was in the Spring of 
1899. There is so much of later im- 
press to be delicately effaced in work- 
ing among such palimpsests of the heart 
and mind. And, in the work, you can 
be absurdly hampered by unexpected 
tendernesses. 





HUS I myself laughed immoder- 

ately when one of our little (nay, 
infinitesimal) theatres made a facetious 
revival of the once celebrated Fashion, 
the play which Edgar Allan Poe gravely 
attended twenty-two times in his ca- 
pacity as dramatic critic of the Broad- 
way Journal and also the play in which, 
asa term of reproach, the phrase “that 
city chap” made its first appearance on 
the American scene. But this Spring, when this 
same theatre fished that old one-night-standby, 
East Lynne, out of limbo and produced it in 
the styles of dress and acting that were affected 
in the early nineties, I felt instead of amusc- 
ment a curious discomfort. When the outcast 
Lady Isabel crept back to East Lynne to hear 
another charm her husband’s ears with the 
strains of Then Yow ll Remember Me—the 
sene that always agonized the same bosoms 
which, back home under the evening lamp, 
heaved convulsively in response to St. Elmo, 
—I was somehow embarrassed and felt exactly 
a though I were watching someone make fun 
of my aunt, 

When I myself strain to discern the linea- 
ments of the nineties, I see Mr. McKinley on 
the verandah of the White House and the 
bicycle racks in front of every ice cream parlor 
mthe land. I see the “scorcher” bent double 
over low handlebars while the rheumatic shook 
their heads and predicted that so dissipated 
and daring an extremist could come to no good 
end. I see fair maidens (with balloon sleeves 
and a very haystack of petticoats) patiently 
copying Gibson heads to be framed in passe- 
Partout for unwelcome Christmas presents— 


GREAT REWIY 
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By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


stern, advancing maidens who had already per- 
suaded their elders to banish the folding-bed 
and the patent-rocker to the sewing-room where 
they need be seen only when Aunt Minnie 
came on a visit. I see The Dolly Dialogues and 
the copy of Harper’s with the latest instalment 
of The Right of Way in it cleared off the table 
for the night’s game of euchre, through the 
emotional exhaustion of which contest one 
could be sustained by vanilla wafers and heady 
draughts of raspberry vinegar. I hear “Nit” 
and “Rubber” grow faint in the vocabulary of 
the boys on street as they gathered under 
the lamp-post to swap those celluloid lapel but- 
tons with their legends of varying propriety. 


I wrote recently in a book of which the’ 


name escapes me: 
“It was quite a long time ago—1897. Wood- 
row Wilson had just been appointed professor 





or wise 


AN EAST LYNNE POSTER 


In the Nebulous Nineties, East Lynne was one 
of the popular dramas of the day. Then it 
was taken seriously—and made strong men 
weep. Now it has been revived—and burlesqued. 
Mr. Woollcott—among others—protests mightily 


of politics at Princeton and the ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany was a dear little lad over 
whose prowess at school and whose innocent 
pastimes there used to be gushing articles in 
Harpers Young People—no, it was Harper's 
Round Table by that time. We gathered that 
there never had been such a fine, manly, up- 
standing little chap in all the world, and it 
was made pretty clear to us what a well trained 
monarch he would be if, as the articles said, 
‘God spared him to rule over his great, peace- 
loving people.’ Our worries were more about 
Spain whose gouty hand still held the struggl- 
ing Cubans, and our agitation on that subject 
was causing a good deal of indignation in Ber- 
lin. ‘If more sober afterthought does not dam 
the stream of American Chauvinism,’ said a 
Berlin editorial, ‘we Germans shall not feel 
sorry in the event that the Americans finally 
reach a sounder judgment relative to their 
powers: 7. é., if they get a drubbing to teach 
them that nobody may brandish a pistol with 
impunity’. It was the end of an era—the last 
of the America that knew not automobiles, 
movies and opera in the home and did not 
remember the taste of foreign blood. Yes, 
1897 was quite a long time ago.” 


Which bland reprinting of a forgotten paras 
graph is offered here as my credentials of in- 
terest in these Nebulous Nineties and an ex- 
planation of my avid reading of the new book 
which Thomas Beer has just contributed to the 
subject. It is called The Mauve Decade, its 
publication date, I believe, was April 26 and J 
imagine that, 4672 times between now and 
September 26, it will be picked up’ by a deck 
steward and put back on the steamer chair from 
which it has tobogganned when someone is 
asked if she does not want to go back to the 
bar and have a dry Martini. 


OMETHING like this Master Beer has 

done before in his incomparable biography 
of Stephen Crane. But that squint at the 
countenance of the Mauve Decade had at least 
the short thread of one man’s life to hold it 
together. This time Beer has no such 
tether and to listen to the drift of his 
tranquil monotone in the free irrespon- 
sible ramble of his reminiscences is 
somehow soothing, just as it can be 
soothing to listen in the twilight while 
some one at the piano idly empties a 
ragbag of tunes remembered. I am not 
sure just why this voice of Beer’s seems 
so clearly to me to come out of a dim- 
lit room. Perhaps he is afraid you will 
notice that the chenille portiéres have 
long since vanished from the doorway 
and that long ago someone took down 
the picture of Ridgeway Knight’s 
Calling the Ferryman from over the 
bookcase. Perhaps he is afraid you wiil 
see that he, himself, is still in his thir- 
ties and that his reconstruction of the 
face this country wore in the Nineties 
is a work, not of memory, but of re- 
search, 

“They laid Jesse James in his grave 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti died immediately.” 

Thus the Beer pastiche begins. 

The Nineties with the turtle-necked Vic- 
toria drowsing under her parasol at Ascot, 
Governor Roosevelt stewing up in Albany over 
what he should wear at the Dewey parade and 
Leland Stanford lying dead in Palo Alto. Mrs. 
Ida Channing Walker felt it her bounden duty 
to point out at this juncture that Stanford was 
a “wine-bibber, horse-racer and atheist” and 
when the San Francisco papers shrank from 
printing this tribute, she was dissuaded with 
difficulty from rising at the funeral to deliver 
it orally. So Leland Stanford was buried in 
peace. “He lies with his wife and son in a 
temple of slick grey stone under the patronage 
of a superb oak-tree. The tomb,” Beer says, 
“is guarded before by two male sphinxes of 
Semitic aspect and at the rear by two female 
sphinxes wearing Florentine necklaces. The 
right-hand sphinx is obviously insane and her 
eves glare furiously at a barrier of foliage as 
if it hid some enemy. Beyond this silent cor- 
ner of the park, lads with hair bleached by 
perpetual sunshine swirl in fast motors and pro- 
fanely flaunt jerseys of cardinal red as though 

(Continued on page 118) 
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THE CHOICE OF A CHAIR 


The first thing one does after embarking is to select a park- 
ing space for one’s steamer chair, only to find that all the 
places in the sun have been grabbed off by travel-wise 
voyageurs. Aren’t they fascinating? From L-to-R we see 
Bertie and Gertie, collegiates; Basil, the Baedecker Boy; 
the St. Louis Pfaffs; two Intimate Strangers and a pair 
of Yale rascals who are planning pourparlers with the 
pretty ingénue between them. Note her clever foot work 



















Some Trials of 





Atlantic Trippers 





Some Sea-Going Sufferings Which 











Get You, Going and Coming 
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THE MASTER-AT-ARMS 
Here is one, or perhaps we should 
say two, of the difficulties of the 
Master-at-Arms, whose stern duty it 
is to drive late lovers out of the 
lifeboats. Mark the damsel’s dis- 
tress and her swain’s surprise. In 
vain they beg for an extra half-hour. 
The officer is adamant. Cunard 
ethics are Victorian when it comes 
to lifeboats and nocturnal necking 
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ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE 
Tubbing in a tempest demands a 
technique all its own. Not only is 
the soap elusive. The very hath it- 
self slips out from under one. The 
general rule, when the steamer re- 
sponds to the urge of a “seventh 
wave’, is to seize the towel rod and 
“hold everything.” The strenuous 
exercise produces a ruddy glow and 
makes the bath doubly stimulating 
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A ROMANCE WRECKED 


This is a pathetic illustration of 
“two minds with but a single thought, 
two heads that ache as one.”’ How 
we must pity them. The artist tells 
us they were on their honeymoon 
and that after four days of this scrt 
of thing they looked upon each other 
with positive distaste. The artist 
indicates that her models are English 
by giving the husband the lower berth 
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A LAMB AMONG LIONS 


The unwary traveller will inevitably run 
into this situation, wherein we see the Smok- 
ing Room auctioneer selling the numbers 
which his customers think will represent the 
ship's daily mileage. Notice the grinning 
innocent whose moon face is rising at left- 


center. The quartette in the foreground are P 


the Syndicate out to buy numbers in ten y 
mile groups, then split the swag four ways vc 











THE CONCERT 


All passengers are in duty bound to consider the ship’s 
concert a wow, no matter how they shudder at the 
witticisms of the Master of ‘Ceremonies who invariably 
refers to the humorous aspects of mal-de-mer. Added 
pain is found in the selections of the soloists which 
always include When the Harbour Bar is Moaning, 
The Wreck of the Julie Plante, and other ditties of 
drowning. There is consolation in the thought that all 
hands will land tomorrow after a last night of drinking 











GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
Every steamer boasts two or more awful 
exhibits like this brace of gourmands shown 
at their favourite sport. In spite of the 
novelty of their riches they can not forget 
that meals are included in the price of their 
passage and their nightly practice is to play 
the menu straight and across the board, from 
potage to pecans. All this is very painful to 
the correct stewards of the §, S, Berengaria 





FUN ON THE A-DECK 


Leaving such sedate sports as ring-toss and shuffle- 
board to their seniors, the Younger Set goes in gaily 
for king of deck pastimes, the Three-legged Race, which 
forms more affinities and breaks up more family steamer- 
parties than any other diversion. Knowing competitors 
do not try to win, realizing that the real fun is in the 
intimate liaison of the game. The passing of the Maure- 
tania on the horizon inspires four hundred passengers 
to say they can’t see the faces on the other ship 














HE little princess was pink as peach 
blossom, pink as the petal of cloud that 
dances, fugitive, through a summer sky, 

and happy as the sunlight that falls in a shower 
of broken gold through cool trees at noon. And 
so her mother called her Sungold, for her 
mother was one of those sweet, curved women 
who are always thinking up the lovelicst names 
for their dear ones, and reminding people of 
them in a gay, hollow voice—like raindrops 
pattering. 

Everyone knows what a great place a castle 
is for rumours; its shadowy corridors are rich 
with the ghosts of a thousand yesterdays, its 
thin silences are brittle with suspicion. Natural 
it was, then, that the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, sccing Sungold with her jonquil 
hair and eves of thrilling blue should have 
whispered among themselves; for her mother, 
as has been said, was a round, dark and jovial 
woman, and her father was pale and frightened 
and given to hanging in corners until he was 
blown out of them like a dricd leaf. “Sungold 
is a child of the moon,” the whispers said, or, 
“Sungold is a child of the mist and stars. No 
one knows how she came here.” And then they 
would Jook askance at her mother, with dis- 
erection however, and her mother fretted a 
little, but patted her daughter valiantly on the 
head withal, and murmured, “My Sungold 
my precious flake of sunlight!” until the 
whispers became too much for her and she 
expired on a rosy whisper with her hands 
folded and her tocs tucked decently in. And 
Sungold’s father, when his wife had died, blew 
into a corner and stayed there, so that no one 





could be quite sure whether he was alive or 
dead, for after all the most important man in 
the government was not Sungold’s father, but 
a fat prime minister with a red face and a 
curving row of medals. 


UNGOLD became cightcen. Of life she 

knew little, having read chiefly the illus- 
trated papers since she was twelve, but she was 
proficient in all the arts and graces which go 
to make a splendid woman and a good wife; 
that is to say, she could chat in nine different 
languages without saying anythingof im- 
portance, she could embroider melancholy drag- 
ons on Chinese silk and happy flamingocs on 
silk from Japan. She could play the violin 
sweetly, and with an utter, superlative absence 
of any fecling whatsoever. And in view of this 
her young music teacher took her to task. 

“You must fee/!” he told her. “Suffer, 
despair, hope, cxult... anything! But fee/, my 
dear child, feel something!” 

The little princess looked at him. “Your 
eyes are just the colour of mince,” she mur- 
mured abstractedly. 

The young music teacher paced the floor, 
and his eyes were very dark indeed, and 
shadowed with pain; for he loved the princess 
with all his heart, but instead of guiding her 
heart along the path of love he was bound by 
duty to guide her fingers (unrulier pupils!) 
through a maze of violin strings. “And 


diminished seventh arpeggios,” he told himself 


E-String 


How Princess Sungold Managed to Find a New Chord in a Melody of Love 


By ALBA NEVIS 


sadly, “are a bitter substitute for amour.” 

Now that the little princess was cighteen 
years old and rich, and unencumbered to some 
extent by parents, she was, of course, a desir- 
able match; and so there came a prince from 
another realm to ask her hand in marriage. 
This prince was a splendid fellow, and knew 
all about woodlore and the Boy Scouts, and his 
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IN THE GARDEN 


Sungold stole into the garden, alone. A 
thin moon dreamed in the sky. aso 
Soft notes, like tears, fell from the E- 
String and it seemed that they turned to 
loveiy blossoms stirred by the soft wind 


hair, also, was blond and his eyes were blue; 
and Sungold, an impressionable child, accepted 
him gladly. But when he first kissed the 
princess at the feast of their betrothal, Sungold 
did not blush, nor did strange emotions come 
to her . . . it was as though one of her small 
cousins had kissed her. And she frowned a 
little with disappointment, but as for the 
Prince, he bided his time, for he thought, with 
a great many other gentlemen, “When I am a 
married man I shall have more success with the 
ladics.” 

Upon the night of the great betrothal 
banquet, the princess wore a gown of white 
velvet embroidered in seed pearls and a lotus 
flower in her spun-gold hair and clasped 
around her slender waist, a bridal girdle of 
pearls which was the gift of the prince. 

“It is pleasant,” she reflected, “to be en- 
gaged. If only one did not have to have a 
banquet, for moth-wing soup is not very sus- 
taining, and all those little quail on toast look 
so sad.” 

After the banquet, Sungold’s father made a 
little speech and went to bed, and then every- 
one was pleased, and there was a great party. 
A very famous actor recited, for it was his first 
opportunity in a long time, it being a poor 
season for actors of his type; a celebrated diva 
sang, and finally, as a great surprise, a touch of 
naiveté without which any large gathering is 
a crass affair, the violin-master of the little 
princess was persuaded to appear before the 
guests. “Bravo!” came from all sides as the 
pale, pointed chin scemed to melt softly, 
caressingly into the violin and the master, 
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looking very young and rather severe, touched 
the strings with his translucent hands. The 
guests, cool, indifferent, vibrated slowly to the 
music—a crescent of pallid faces warming re 
luctantly to old ivory beneath the magic of the 
young violinist’s spell. 

Suddenly, the faint sound of a dropping 
pearl... another... then still one more, ,. 
again... again... Rolling milky beads, ,. 
the bridal girdle of the little princess, torn by 
her nervous fingers... 

Lackeys bent and searched, their white 
perruques bobbing grotesquely a foot above the 
polished floor as they scrambled for the fugi- 
tive pearls; here and there a guest picked upa 
stray jewel. 

“My pearls!” cried the little princess, a slim 
whisper of dismay among the stooping, chatter. 
ing figures. She stretched out her hands in ay 
impulsive appeal to the music teacher. “My 
pearls,” she whispered again. 

A quick gesture, a flashing thread of gold, 
and the music teacher bowed low before the 
princess. He had torn off the E-string of his 
violin and, stringing the pearls upon it, wa 
carefully and humbly fastening them about the 
waist of the little princess. . . 

In a moment, Sungold had stolen quietly 
into the garden, alone. The night was filled 
with May. A single, tall acacia tree drifted 
through the dark, caught in a mist of creamy 
blossoms, as though its breath had frozen in the 
cool and fragrant air. A thin moon dreamed 
in the sky... 


UNGOLD moved in wonder. She knew 

not what had called her, why she had come 
. . . What was she seeking? The perfume of 
the night enveloped her, its silence stirred with 
a thousand whispers—and then, as though it 
had been waiting for this moment the F-string 
of the music master began its melody among 
the pearls about her waist. The F-string sang: 


“O, Princess, this night you have entered the 
gates of Life... 

Where has your soul, that white bird, roamed 
till now? 

What dream-bush sheltered it... spell-bound, 
eyes sleeping, mouth silent? 

That bird now wings its way, Princess, upon 
azure clouds. . . 

ALGIE. 6” 


Sungold pressed her hands to her brow. She 
drew in the lingering fragrance of the acacia 
tree, but still the E-string sang among the 
tinkling pearls: 


“O, Princess, you knew not the fire of love 
till now... 

Where idled your lips—scweet lips, shaped 1 
emptiness? 

What phantom kiss now wakes them from their 
silken sleep? 

Is it the wind? 

Or a petal, falling... 

... Like a thread of flame? ...” 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The End of the Road 
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In Which an Elderly Actress Reveals the Heightened Tragedy of Age 


“ HAT a surprise! You may well say 
so! Whoever would have thought 
that we should meet like this. Let me 

ge—how long is it anyway since I’ve seen 
you? Not since we were at Marseilles! Do you 
remember? You belonged to the A. B. C. 
circuit and I to the X. Y. Z. They both played 
the same night and we knew, of course, that 
one of them would drive the other out of 
business. But that didn’t keep them from eat- 
ing oysters together that night after the show 
on the terrace outside the hotel, did it? 

“No, you haven’t changed much. You keep 
your looks. You’re lucky! Maybe it’s your 
digestion. But if you had thirteen years of the 
road in your bones, you wouldn’t be so cocky! 

“Oh, yes, of course, I’ve changed a lot. But 
it’s mighty hard at forty-six to have to play the 
part of the duenna, or the mother, or, even, 
the grandmother, when so many young 
things of fifty and sixty are prancing 
through the light comedies; and if they 
have to have a part as the mother of a 
kid more than ten years old, they throw 
up their jobs. I got the reputation of 
being old before my time when I sang 
the leading role in an operetta at a 
little hick town in a theatre lighted 
with cight hundred oil lamps! 

“And what clse have I to tell you? 
What’s new with me, you say? O, 
nothing much! I’m still on the road, I 
keep saving that every season will be the 
last. I keep repeating like lots of others, 
that I'm fed up and that I’m going to 
quit and get a job as a saleslady or per- 
fume demonstrator or something. And 
what then? Here I am, back at the 
theatrical agency. And here you are 
too! We’re both trying to get work so 
that we can hear the wheels grinding 
under us again. 


“@N OME closer so they won’t hear! 

I understand that wages are going 
down everywhere. If people knew 
what I’d accepted this time, I wouldn’t 
have any prestige left. My word, they 
don’t think you have to cat at all on 
the road. 

“And you know I have my sister. Of 
course there are two of us to earn but 
there are two of us to eat as well. O, 
yes, she’s pretty well placed. The poor 
little thing has lots of pluck, more 
pluck than health, as a matter of fact. She 
will play anything they ask her to. She once 
played for six weeks in a mixed bill, three plays 
in one evening. She was the maid who sects 
the table in the first one. Ten lines to speak. 
In the second, she was an old country woman 
who tells the audience all she knows. Two 
hundred lines. And in the last she was a girl 
of seventeen who is being marricd off against 
her will and crics all the time. The poor thing 
had to carry round a ton of make-up. 

“And absolutely starvation wages, you under- 
stand! Besides, we still have our doctor’s and 
druggist’s bills to pay from last winter. I had 
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my bronchitis the whole time. All my money 
went to the woman who poulticed my back. 
With forty little plasters on my back I could 
just about conceal my bronchitis. 

“I would have quit, but the doctor and the 
drugs had ruined us in advance.. And my little 
sister began to make coats—you know those 
big fuzzy coats that they wear to polo games. 
She worked on the road and in trains. She’s 
so energetic! When we had long tours with 
rides of eight or nine hours at a stretch, she’d 
turn out a coat in four days and send it right 
off to a retail shop in Paris, 

“O, yes, I know, you have the music hall to 
depend on. One can still carn a living in 
vaudeville. But as for me, I’d be dead and 
buried in a week and I wouldn’t be the only 
one. I don’t want to pose as a nervous wreck. 
I still have some good days; and I was a regular 





BRUMMER GALLERIES 


BY GEORGES PIERRE SEURAT 


THE CIRCUS: 
One of the most famous of all circus pictures, Le 
Cirque by the French painter Seurat, has been re- 
cently donated to the Musée de Louvre, in Paris, by 
the late John Quinn, who owned the finest Seurats 
in the world as part of his extraordinary collection 
of the works of modern French artists. The above 
canvas was painted in 1891 and measures 57 x 72 
Pollyanna when I was young. If my liver 
would only behave for three weeks; if I could 
only stop coughing for a fortnight; and if those 
damn veins in my left leg would only stop 
swelling, I’d show them all what I could do. 
“And if I could have some companions who 
were not too dreary, some cheerful people, who 
wouldn’t spend all their time talking about 
their ailments and their operations, I assure you 
I'd be contented with the merest scraps. 
“Granted, of course, that we are spared such 
tragedies as that of Marizot! There was noth- 
ing about it in the papers, I know. But you 
ought to have heard it on the road. We were— 


yes, we were in Belgium. 
evening, and we had just had a good dinner in 
a little wine shop, my sister and I, Marizot and 
Jacquard. Marizot went out first, while we 
settled the bill. You know how short-sighted he 
was! He went down a little black street by 
mistake and at the end of the street there was 
a river—I really don’t know what its name 
was—and he fell into the water and wa 
carried away. They didn’t find his body for 
two days. It all happened so suddenly that the 
first evening we hadn’t begun to sense it at all. 
It was not until the next day when the assistant 
manager played Marizot’s part that we all 
began to cry at once, right out on the stage. 

“Well, people don’t get drowned like that 
every day, thank goodness; and just at present, 
we have the railroad strikes to make life 
merry. We certainly had one swell time 
out of them. Listen to this. We 
were just finishing a tour with Fiasco 
a wretched titlhe—we had played the 
evening before at Rouen. When we got 
to Mantes, the train stopped. 

** “All out!’ yells the conductor, ‘the 
train docsn’t go any farther.’ 


It was a rainy 








“PT was a strike! I was in despair. 

I was having a liver attack at the 
moment, and rheumatism in my left leg 
and a touch of fever besides. I sat 
down on a bench in the station and said 
to myself: “This is too much. I won’t 
budge from this spot. This is a fine 
mess. I might as well die in this spot.’ 
Along came Jacquard, always the same, 
in his big overcoat and with his pipe in 
his mouth. 

“ ‘Why don’t you go home?” he said. 
“You could get one of the brewery 
trucks to take you. It would stop right 
in front of your door.’ 

“ “Oh, leave me alone!’ I said. ‘Have 
a heart! We’re stuck here, for God 
knows how long, with this strike. You 
think I enjoy spreading out my boxes of 
pills in hotels and drug stores, don’t 
you! I wish you could put yourself in 
my place for a moment and tell me 
what to do?’ 

“ ‘What would I do in your place? 
That’s easy. In your place I’d take one 
of the brewery trucks.’ 

“I could have wept, my dear! I 
could have killed that Jacquard with his 
wooden face and his pipe. I told him so. Well, 
he took me by the arm and Ied me to the glass 
door. And what should I sce outside the station, 
but three auto trucks that had been used to take 
away some members of the company that after- 
noon. They were dripping puddles of gasoline. 
I nearly died of laughing, in spite of my 
colicky liver. And the best of it is that we went 
back to Paris in those trucks by special authoriza- 
tion of the under-prefect. It cost us ten francs. 
And what fun! 

“And how they shook us up! And my poor 
liver shrieked at every jolt! I laughed the 
whole way from Mantes to Paris.” 








The Sunken Garden 
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Wherein a Young Castaway Finds Herself in a Gorgeous Island Paradise 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Nathalia Crane is, of course, 

the child poet, about the authenticity of whose 
works a controversy recently raged in the daily press. 
Vanity Fair, however, has for some time deemed 
Nathalia Crane’s talent an authentic one. On this 
page is printed her first work in prose—a portion 
from her initia! novel, The Sunken Garden, shortly 
to be published in a complete volume by Thomas 
Seltzer. Nathalia Crane will be thirteen years of age 
on August 11th. She is a Brooklyn schoolgirl. 


Long ago twas Lilith 
Charted Eden’s metes; 

Catalogued the glories, 
Tally-checked the sweets, 


Chid the bower breezes— 
Wherefore all the haste? 
Chid the spendthrift fountains— 
Wherefore all the waste? 


Simplified the bird trills, 
Timed a bantling’s tears; 

Vased the rose-bud’s odour, 
Sent it down the years. 


NATHALIA CRANE 


HE ox-eye tornado loomed in the south- 

east at sundown. Tossing tentacles of 

black vapor, the aerial octopus advanced 
swiftly. Instantly the towering timber lines of 
the African coast were swathed in sable. A 
crag-crowned islet, a mile from the mainland 
beaches, was smothered in yellow pall. 

Beyond the islet and less than a league sea- 
ward, a steam yacht dipped its bow to the torrid 
swells of the Atlantic. Sailors were working 
desperately, lashing the hastily rolled after-awn- 
ings and making fast the light signals spars. 
Near the wheel stood a girl who watched with 
eager interest the approach of the malignant 
storm. 

Suddenly the vessel and islet vanished in 
obscurity. A mad gale leaped from the belly- 
ing blackness; then came the driving, slashing 
rain—the deluge. Spurts of flame flared in the 
darkness, followed by rending thunder and the 
sound of crashing forest growths on the main- 
land. Giant bombax and cottonwood trees were 
being riven to their bases by electric bolts. 
Smaller boles were being torn from the soil and 
hurled into the now ravenous surf. The wind 
wrenched, from every insecure shelter of the 
coast, bird, beast and reptile, and spilled them 
into the sca. 

A pronged flame shot over the Atlantic. The 
momentary incandescence revealed the steam 
yacht in the grip of submerging billows, dis- 
masted and on fire. The yacht was sinking. A 
small boat was being lowered. 

The same electric discharge offered a tragic 
glimpse of the mainland sands. Upon the 
beach a human form was thrown into silhouette. 
It was that of a youth sent hurtling along the 
shore. <A falling tree struck him down. and the 
surf swept him away. 

For three dreadful hours the tornado lashed 
carth and sea; then all of a sudden it gave place 


By NATHALIA CRANE 


to a starless calm. The vicious surf subsided 
into sullen combers; the sulphureous fumes 
scattered, and a peaceful darkness gentled the 
troubled terrain. 

But during the night there were two sig- 
nificant events. 

A small ship’s boat, bearing an unconscious 
girl, was washed through a hooded passage into 
the lagoon on the southwestern projection of 
the islet. 

Within the same hour the godling, swept 
from the mainland sands, was thrown senseless 
upon the eastern ledges of the same islet. The 
storm occurred the evening of November 23, 
1924. The equatorial islet upon which these 
companions in adversity were flung is charted as 
one mile from the West African coast, north 
latitude 0° 55’ 0”. Sixty miles to the south- 
ward opens the estuary of the Gaboon, once the 
haunt of slavers. To the northward there 
stretches a coastline shrouded in unexplored 
jungles and mysterious forests, the lairage of 
the lion, the leopard, the gorilla and the python 
regius. 

Over this stretch of sea border and ever since 
time first fixed the tempo of the years, there 
has rested the full sovereignty of solitude. Here 
all the colours hidden in the primal caverns have 
congregated and lavished their lustrous tints 
upon a wild, mid-African landscape. The topaz 
flames in the foliage, rubies and emeralds of 
gorgeous girth stare from the massive screens of 
climbers, and the enormous mantles of the sago 
palms and cottonwood trees are dazzling fabrics 
painted with the hues of the amethyst and 
sapphire. 


HREE thousand years ago there were 

rumours of this loveliness, rumours that 
sent the Grecian galleys, the argosies of Egypt, 
of Carthage and of Rome, through the Pillars 
of Hercules in search of a strange, sumptuous 
clime to the Southward. 

Many of these loin-cloth voyagers turned 
their prows homeward before the oar ports were 
parallel with the bellying West African shore. 
A few continucd the adventure and drifted 
beyond the Gold Coast into the Gulf of Guinea, 
lured onward by the perfumed vapours and 
glamourous scenery. Of these galleys it is cer- 
tain that some were caught in the grip of the 
equatorial tempests and tossed as rubbish upon 
the beaches, but at long intervals during those 
early centuries the sca may have spared a few 
score survivors, men and women of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Romans, Carthaginians. 

These roamers in galleys were not the only 
carly white voyagers. In the thirteenth century 
there flowed a deluge of adolescence from 
Europe. Bewitched columns of children, in 
the strangest of all human crusades, marched 
from their northern havens to save Palestine 
from the clutch of Moslems. 

In massed legions, numbering one hundred 
thousand, and suffering all the vicissitudes of an 
army, this unweaponed infantry of French and 
German infants swarmed down upon the 
Mediterranean ports seeking embarkation. The 
most important thing in the whole world was 


to save the Holy Land. Their authority wa, 
the text, “A little child shall lead them,” ang 
this authority awed parents, kindred and coup. 
sellors of state, so that all stood aside and per. 
mitted this great going out of the youth of ql] 
classes, garmented in the belief in miracles ang 
lanterned by the mysticism of the Middle Ages, 

Of the western columns, thousands took ship 
at Marseilles. They trooped abroad the gro. 
tesque craft placed at their disposal, undecked 
gulafres, cats, and dromons. Some sailed with- 
out navigators, believing that angels would stand 
at their helms, 

Storms drove them upon rocky shores. Those 
who survived shipwreck perished from privas 
tion and exposure. And the corsairs of the 
period dragged ghousands to slavery in Moham- 
medan lands. ‘The traffic in the children ex. 
tended along the entire North African coast 
and from Alexandria to Bagdad. 


UT of the flotillas that escaped capture or 

wreckage on the Barbary rim, some are be. 
lieved to have taken a western course. These 
were the lucky contingents that sailed without 
advisors and cared not for details as to destin 
tion. They presumed that the sun was always 
journeying toward Palestine, and they fol 
lowed. Lenient winds drew them through the 
Strait of Gibraltar into the unharried blue of 
the Atlantic, where a deductive current sweeps 
southward along the western border of Africa. 
That these thirteenth-century galleasses of the 
childish crusaders yielded to this current and 
fared down the periodically benign fairway, 
seems a more reasonable assumption than that 
they strove for the buffeting of the outer seas; 
and that these juvenile Jasons and Joans lived to 
colonize an African upland is a conceivable 
and acceptable theory. 

A Grecian or Carthaginian galley slips around 
the moon-curve of the West African coast and 
disappears forever in the haze of some tropical 
twilight. This is the first discernible movement 
of the preliminaries for a later rendezvous. 

A thousand centuries bud and_ wither, 
then—second movement—down the same 
mystical and predestined course stream the care- 
fully diverted remnants, the galleasses and saics 
of the Crusade of the Children. 

The scroll of the twentieth century is un- 
rolled to a certain date, and a tornado, the 
black storming column of the genii, rushes 
northward from the gaping sally-port of the 
Gaboon. This is the third of the distinguish- 
able maneuvres in a divine sequence. Through 
the wizardry of a storm a yacht with a girl near 
the wheel is wrecked upon a barbarous strand, 
and a sun-gilded wilding, a forest youth, is 
torn from a shore cover and driven, amid wel- 
tering forest debris, into the frenzied breakers. 


II 


Up from the precincts of the primal brew 

There swam a painted bubble into view; 

Its sides were sheened by tidal rise and fall— 

It seemed a rainbow wound into a ball. 
(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Katharine 


Cornell 
as 


“Candida” 


A Portrait by 
EUGENE SPEICHER 


N the genesis of this fine 

portrait, the city of Buf- 
fal has indubitably played 
the leading réle. First of all, 
the picture was painted at the 
instigation of Conger Good- 
year, a citizen of Buffalo who 
has already brought to that 
city a fine collection of works 
of art. The sitter—to con- 
tinue—is Katharine Cornell, 
born and bred in Buffalo. The 
painter, Eugene Speicher, is 
as much a Buffalo product as 
are the donor and the sub- 
ject of the canvas. Tinally, 
the Albright Gallery, Buffalo's 
museum of fine arts, has re- 
cently acquired the portrait 
and added it to its permanent 
collection. The picture, which 
has just been completed, is 
life size and marks the high- 
water mark of Speicher’s 
career as a portrait painter. 
It shows us Miss Cornell in 
one of her memorable roles 
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VANITY FAIR 





THE LIFERS 
These creatures are members of the “life 
class” who take their Art seriously. 
Kenyon Cox and Blashfield are still their 
gallery-gods and they cherish the de- 
lusion that a picture should look like 
something. The life-class will hold them 
until death. Then, pop! goes the easel 


THE ART STUDENT'S LEAGUE 


Yes, the still-life class still does 
those portraits of demijohns sur- 
rounded by onions and bananas. 
Ethel has only to add the “high- 
light” showing the studio window 
reflected on the shoulder of the 
demijohn and her masterpiece will 
be complete. And after that what? 


Drawings by 


ALAN ODLE 





















A TEACHER’S TRIALS 


Pity the poor teacher who tries 
to teach the young idea how to 
shoot in the face of all this 
revolting cubism and what-not. 
Miss Smedley, M. A., Holyoke, 
’99, is trying to tell Tessie that 
her drawing is punk. ‘“‘Apple- 
sauce,” replies the dear child 





THE INDEPENDENTS 


Behold a trio of Independents, gay and 
devil-may-care. For them, drawing and 
composition are a bunch of blah and the 
Academy show is “laugh-week.” In 
this attitude they have it all over the 
Conservatives who can’t look at their 
work without foaming at the mouth 


ART AND INFLUENCE 


After starving for three years, Herbert 
discovered that by chucking “tonal 
impressions” and “moods in mauve” 
znd going in for straight commercial 
stuff, he could make Art pay. He now 
has a fur coat and short hair. Also he 
eats regularly which makes him a hiss- 
ing and a reproach to the truly artistic 


THE VILLAGERS 
This duo of demoiselles wiil be recog- 
nized by all good Greenwich Villagers 
2s those talented youngsters, Opal 
and Ruby, whose studio parties always 
mean the cancelling of the lease. They 
are a little sunk after the last one which 
was pulled by the police on the ground 
that they were running a filling-station 
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How the Plots Thicken 


Even Grey Science Does Not Alter the Eternal Cycle of the Dramas 


GRECIAN stroller once fell into the 
habit of singing things in praise of 
Bacchus from his cart—and that, says 

Jsaac Disraeli, was “the beginning of the thea- 
trical representation of the ancients”. 

Pilgrims, returning from the Holy Land in 
the Middle Ages, sang canticles of their jour- 
nevs, weaving into them scenes of which Christ 
and the Apostles were the devotional themes. 
And here was the beginning, in turn, of the 
theatrical representations of the moderns. 

Turn it into a generality—and I think it 
will be as good a generality as any: Drama must 
begin with wanderers’ praises of whatever gods 
there be. Thereafter, it will settle down to 
resident membership, and to the smaller affairs 
of mortals. From the Whitsun Mysteries of 
Chester, from The Creation, The Deluge and 
T he Last Supper, to such, a mundane Morality as 
The Condemnation of Feasts, to the Praises of 
Diet and Sobriety for the Sake of the Human 
Body, the way is typical. And equally simple 
the transition from Judas, the great betrayer, to 
the City Feller who brings ruin down upon the 
Old Homestead of today. For, in point of fact, 
all plots begin in God and struggle towards 
the Everyday. 


CANNOT recite for you—not here, at 

any rate—the seven standard plots of fiction 
and drama. It is foolish to rely on any such 
bondage of invention. You might as well say 
that all music is slave to eight notes and cannot 
escape them. The seven plots have been amen- 
able to seventy thousand variations, just as the 
eight notes of music have been moulded in 
Beethoven symphonies, liquified in nocturnes 
of Debussy, crisped and splintered into the 
glittering facets of Stravinsky. Once upon a 
time the eight notes were only one, the single 
roar of the breath of an amazed savage through 
a conch-shell. Once upon a time the seven 
plots were only one, a tribal dance on Setybos, 
an untrained, impetuous mimicry of the will to 
live and worship. 

It is not the similarity of plots and plots I 
marvel at. All life is only a plagiarism on the 
past. On the contrary, I take this similarity for 
granted, and so those several nights per week 
which I am hired to give over to attendance at 
the theatre become, instead, periods of pure 
wonder that so few plots should make so many 
utterly different plays. When I consider, for 
instance, how contrarily Euripides, Shelley and 
Artzibashev approached the theme of incest, I 
realize that incest has three totally unrelated 
meanings. Certainly,three moods. 

And the mood is the key which gives every 
old plot its new resolution. Shakespeare could 
make a comedy’ of such a plot as Measure for 
Measure has. How many farceurs have made 
beery jigs of it, since? How many playwrights 
of the best ‘intentions have turned it into 
maudlin tragedy? Or take, for example, plot 
number two or three of the standard seven: 
two ladies in love with the one gentleman. 
Think over the army of variations on this theme 
which you yourself have met upon the field of 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


theatre. The muster will take you all the way 
back to the brink of the Greeks, who never 
bothered about such low topics as loving ladies 
at all. 

What the plots of today are having a devil’s 
own time with is heroism. This is the age of 
the sense of the ridiculous. No character can 
be a hero to his playwright any more. That 
complicates the hitherto simple rights of melo- 
drama. It mocks and frazzles the handsome 
old theme of virtue rewarded and villainy 
punished. No one dares present you with a 
hero who is not, through three out of the four 
acts, either a drunkard, a dub or the victim of 
an inferiority complex. No one dares give you 
a villain, any longer, whose lascivious and anti- 
social conduct is not to be justified by the un- 
avoidable condition of his glands. The black 
and white fictions of life, as melodrama used 
to sce it, are out of date and out of keeping. 
All is grey science nowadays. 

If Oswald had committed social high-jinks 
and begotten melancholy in some version of 
Ghosts written long before Ibsen, there would 
be nobody to censure for it excepting Oswald, 
ipse. But now it is Oswald’s father who bears 
the brunt of the blame, his mother who is 
victimized—and the sins of the children are 
visited upon the third and fourth generation of 
ancestors. We have lost faith in even our own 
faults. 

Even the rudimentary old “murder will 
out” plot has put forth innumerable rami- 
fications. ‘The mystery plays of today are 
self-conscious splurges in horror, shrieks, death- 
dealing telepathy, fatal rays, gorillas rampant. 
Not one self-respecting thrill per act, but fifty 
a minute, until the din of excitement has be- 
come sheer hubbub and sprawl. Sometimes, 
when they realize this with just a twinge of 
conscience, they call it a “farcical mystery play” 
or a “burlesque melodrama”, and think the 
curse has thereby been averted. 


UT plots are the constants of the drama, 
Jno matter how we colour them. Old operas 
used to have librettos based on the baby- 
switching plot. ‘They were fearfully serious 
about it. You knew from the very start of the 
overture that Manrico would turn out to be the 
real Duke, and that the Duke would be shown 
up in the mountain pass scene as just a gypsy 
boy who had grown up in the wrong environ- 
ment, owing to a slight mix-up in their cradles 
at the common age of two or three weeks. 
But it was nothing to giggle at. Not at Italian 
opera, anyhow. Until, of course, along came 
W. S. Gilbert and burlesqued these baby- 
switching plots for all they were and weren’t 
worth; and along came Oscar Wilde, with his 
Miss Prism and her mixed-up manuscript and 
perambulator . . . and everyone had a gor- 
geous time spoofing and sputtering over the 
baby-switchers. But travesty never ruined a 
good plot. You can’t keep the switchers down. 
Two of the most unhumorous dramas of this 
season have based their plots on ibbety-bibbety- 
baby-business, precisely the same old crib- 


snatching which made grand opera dullest and 
most profitable. 

In the long run, of course, those ancient and 
honourable plots which are the closest to the 
start of drama are the safest. The Mary Mag- 
dalene plot is a gorgeous instance. The sinner 
repentant, the funereal wages, the final forgive- 
ness—this has lasted up through the ages. It is 
just as affecting today as it was when the Wool- 
dyers’ Guild used to enact it as a Passion piece 
of Holy Weck in some old English market- 
place. But try too tricky a variation on it and 
see what happens. It may have a furious little 
vogue—T'he Unchastened Woman had—but it 
will not be food for revivals. Whilst Manon 
Lescaut, simply because she atones her giddy 
life in exile and sings and sobs her way to a 
shallow grave, will go on being popular forever 
and aye. 





WISE old gentleman whose name some of 
MLus have run across in the course of four 
healthy and more or less beneficial years at col- 
lege—Aristotle, I mean—took great pains to 
divide tragedy into the simple and the complex. 
But I imagine that Time has done an even 
better job at that than Aristotle. For the pro- 
gression of dramatic plots, especially tragic 
plots, has been of its own accord from the sim- 
ple to the complex. Arty malcontents to the 
contrary notwithstanding, any theatre audience 
is willing to pack more honest and intensified 
thinking into half an hour’s watching of a play 
today than our forefathers used to spread over 
the whole Ring cycle, the Shakespearian re- 
pertory and both Iphigenias combined. The 
simple plot is no longer for us. We think in 
half-tones and .we feel in semi-quavers. We 
want our plays to do likewise. 

Or perhaps that is not really and deeply what 
we want. Perhaps, quite oppositely, we are 
hankering for a return to the old plots set forth 
in the old simple way. That would go far to 
explain the movies. The movies are unashamed 
about their heroisms, their crime-clues, their 
double-dyed punishments, their catch-as-catch- 
can passions. We rail at them for being child- 
ish, atavistic, but we attend and applaud them 
in droves for probably this very same reason. 
They are the cut-back from complexity. They 
are the assurance of a life where good is good 
and bad unalterably bad, where a black mous- 
tache and a leer are still irrefutable evidence of 
villainy, where a woman’s honour is still some- 
thing worth, shooting about, and a sissy still 
something to be ducked in the lake. 

I cannot say. All I do know is that, when I 
come out of the theatre where a highly in- 
volved, undetermined modern drama_has 
chased its causes and reflections all around the 
crepuscular stage for three wrinkle-browed 
hours, | feel no such, great satisfaction with my- 
self and my world as I once did when chirrup- 
ing home from a gallery seat at Bertha the 
Sewing-Machine Girl. It is too terrible to 
think of the drama as having outgrown its 
standard plots. 

But, cheer up, it never will. 
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A LANDSCAPE IN PASTEL 
A medium that has always greatly 
intrigued Ganso, the Franco- 
German painter. A large group 
of pastels already bear his name 


A SELF-PORTRAIT 
(Left) It is to be noticed that this 
portrait of the painter is an etch- 
ing, one of a considerable number 
of prints recently made by his hand 


STUDY 
(Below) Female figure—a print, 
in black and white, from a litho- 
graphic stone. First exhibited in 
Ganso’s show in New York City 








VANITY FAR 





A DRAWING FROM LIFE 
One of a collection of black and 
whites by Emil Ganso, recently 
exhibited at the Weyhe Galleries 


A FIGURED LANDSCAPE 
An early drawing by the painter 
whose work has created great 
interest in New York art circles 





New York’s Latest Sensation in Art—Emil Ganso 
An Artist Who, Despite a Humble Beginning, Has Achieved Success in Four Mediums 


HE present season in the New York art galleries has been full of sur- 

prises. The Foujita show, in which the works of a Franco-Japanese were 
first seen in America, created something of a sensation only a month ago. Another, 
and later, sensation was caused by the exhibition of Emil Ganso’s work, in four 
mediums. And here was a remarkable story indeed. Ganso had had practically no 
instruction. Three weeks at the Academy Night School had marked the limit of 
his tuition. For twelve years, in actual poverty, he had studied alone and at 


night, after his hard day’s work as a baker in Cushman’s Bakery. Although 
only twenty-nine years old, he has gained extraordinary proficiency in pastel, 
oils, etching, lithographs, water colours and drawing. His first exhibted can 
vas was at the Independent Show at the Waldorf. His point of view, as an artist, 
is singularly naive and direct. The critics and public alike have declared 
that, notwithstanding his limited hours of self instruction, he is already 
a thoroughly competent painter and master of an impressive technique 
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A Mysterious Island and the Strange Double Life 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The story on this page, T1e 

Living God, is the third of the series of tales 
of the Orient which Paul Morand is writing for 
Vanity Fair. M. Morand is regarded as the most 
cosmopolitan of the new French writers. He is the 
author of Ouvert Ja Nuit, its companion volume, 
Fermé la Nuit, Lewis et Iréne and (most recently) 
L’Europe Galante. The next Paul Morand story in this 
series will appear in the June issue of Vanity Fair. 


FTER several days of heavy weather, 
engine trouble developed and we were 
forced to lie off some coral reefs in the 

Indian Ocean, near the spot known as the Bar- 
rier Islands.) The land here was torrid and 
boggy, and at a distance of two miles, scarccly 
distinguishable from the sea; it could hardly 
be called solid ground. One would have said 
that the Flood had only just subsided—so cov- 
ered with clay were the cocoanut and banana 
trees which stood decp in mud. The roots 
seemed twisted, motionless reptiles. A temper- 
ature like that in a hot-house permitted one to 
think that prehistoric animals—no matter how 
dificult to please—would find the surroundings 
agreeable, were they to return to earth. 

After three days of waiting in vain for a 
tow, requested by radio and promised by a 
Japanese steamer which was proceeding along 
the western coast of Sumatra, 1 had myself 
rowed over to the island in a small boat. There, 
earth and water were strangely commingled. 
The wood seemed like a marine forest sur- 
mounted by an open sky; shells and corals were 
encrusted on the tree trunks. Sea birds, who 
usually flee dry land, approached the island as 
of it were an amphibious domain. There was 
no beach. Neither sand, nor pebbles: without 
seeming transition, the forest sprang from the 
water. 








EEKING a landing place, I followed the 

wavering coast line, splashing along on foot, 
amid floating moss and spreading water lilies, 
on which perched great birds. Ants, in their 
hills, were the only inhabitants of this uncer- 
tain ground, which was really a serics of mud 
holes, covered over with a treacherous carpet of 
water plants. And yet, from my ship’s cabin, 
the evening before, it had seemed to me that | 
saw a red glow, which indicated a lighted fire. 
After an hour’s hunt and walking on slippery 
soil, during which I was unable to penetrate 
inland, I at last came upon a wooden pavilion, 
mounted on stilts, covered with dry palm leaves 
and surrounded by the kind of huge piles that 
are driven into water for the building of a 
bridge. The entrance was decorated with shells, 
many red feathers, and such trophies as mounted 
deer heads. Determined as I was not to be- 
come bogged in the shifting mud, and intent on 
my own footsteps, I had had no Ieisure to look 
about me. It is always thus in a forest! 

When I lifted my eyes, I saw that a naked 
old man—a white man—had been observing 
me for some time. He was on a high platform, 
which he had reached through the narrow aper- 
ture of his hut, a building made of alternate 
strips of hard wood and yielding bamboos and 
closed at the top by a lid which was its door. 
He was bent over, as by rheumatism, and his 


The Living God 


By PAUL MORAND 


stiff attitude made him look very old although 
the expression on his ravaged and tanned face 
was still young. He was, indeed, naked save for 
some strings of shell and a mother of pearl 
breastplate. His bony knees and his feet 
seemed deformed by the effort of adhering to 
the roots and tree trunks, slippery with slime. 
I took him for an Arab—for some holy re- 
cruiter of pilgrims to Mecca (the population of 
these islands is Mussulman) for he had the fine 
and cruel profile of the near East. 

“Dutchman! ” he called from his observation 
post, without making the native gesture of salu- 
tation which signifies: “I place myself beneath 
the soles of your feet.” 

“No,” I answered. “Ship-wrecked—tempo- 
rarily. That is my nationality.” 

“You need not fear for your safety. Turo- 
peans, ‘white eyes’, are not taboo here.” 


HE man spoke sometimes in French, some- 
times in Spanish. 

“And you?” I queried. “Where are you 
from!” 

“I? Basque.” 

“You are on a holiday here? In exile 

“No, I live with the natives. My functions 
are replete with honour. I am a judge, a gen- 
eral, a senator and above all—” 

“Are you perhaps a leper?” I interrupted, 
seeing him thus isolated. 

“No. Fear nothing. I am a god. My name 
is The Navel of the World; and also Dispenser 
of the Elements. I am alone here because my 
subjects are away fishing.” 

“But your real name? 
name? ” 

The man was crouched in the native attitude, 
knees to the chin; a cigarette hung from his 
lips. His eyes gleamed beneath his straw shade 
hat with. its strap beneath the chin. 

“After all, there is no reason now, for hiding 
it. Sit down a minute and listen. I am called 
Don Juan Olozagi. My mother brought me 
into the world on Spanish territory, not far 
from Pampeluna. Twenty years ago, I landed 
here—after a storm, as you did,—and also in 
the month of February. At that scason there is 
a change in the prevailing wind which estab- 
lishes an eastern current in the ocean, difficult 
to cope with, when a ship is the worse for wear 
and when the island is here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Please follow my story, sir, without inter- 
rupting. When I tell you that I landed here, 
after a shipwreck, I am inexact. As I swam 
toward the shore, I fell into a net and was 
hauled in by the inhabitants of this island who 
exclaimed, on secing me ‘Yinko!’ Now Yinko, 
in my Basque tongue, means ‘God.’ Could 
this word have the same meaning here, a thirty 
five days’ journey away from my home? I took 
a chance. I asked ‘Eman dezada yavera?’ 
which is to say ‘Can you give me something to 
eat?? I was understood! Some women ap- 
peared, then a man wearing a quantity of little 
mirrors such as are used on certain bird traps; 
he was the High Priest. He announced to me, 
in a language which I understood without know- 
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of Don Juan Olozaga 


ing, that, since I had been found in a fishing 
net, I was ‘the god who is to be brought up 
from the sea’, awaited, according to local 
legends, for twenty centuries. 

“T then remembered the mysterious origin of 
my mother tongue, that Basque speech which 
does not resemble any Indo-European language 
and which one hears only in northern Japan, 
where the ancient race has been isolated in the 
interior—I pondered on this dialect which is 
certainly the oldest on the face of the globe. 
Had I, perhaps, ancestors in common with this 
Oceanic tribe, descended as it was from a 
Caucasian race? At any rate, I was allowed to 
sit in the Karapatan—which is the assembly of 
notables—and whilst I was hourly expecting to 
be crucified it was explained to me that I was 
‘The Navel of the World’. There it was I 
learned that this island is submerged every 
seven years, for eight months. It then re- 
appears, covered with a tepid slime. While it 
is under water, the inhabitants live on rafts 
keeping the cats and sacred lizards and them- 
selves alive, subsisting on fish. 

“The prognosticated holy flood did, in 
effect, take place the following year, as the 
natives had announced. I informed my pcople 
that I would spend the cight months of the 
island’s immersion in travel. When the catas- 
trophe fell due, according to a volcanic rhythm 
which nature has established, I sailed for the 
Dutch Indies, taking with me a young priestess 
named Nescatcha and a provision of pearls. I 
returned to Europe, delighted to have so success- 
fully emerged from such an adventure. 








ip the Basque country, my mother was be- 
ginning to grow old. She wanted to marry 
me off. Nescatcha, who had honoured polyg- 
amy among the priests of her tribe, was present 
at my wedding. But my wife, who did not 
share her broad-mindedness, became angry and 
reduced her noble rival to the rank of a servant. 
This bourgeois life speedily became odious to 
me. I left my village and my wife, after a 
week of conjugal existence, sold my pearls and 
scttled in Biarritz, where I lived in regal style. 
I occupied the royal suite at the Palace Hotel. 
I had the first automobiles of that time, a yacht, 
and was never sober; I played baccarat like a 
madman; in short, after two months, I was 
ruined. One morning, I returned from the 
Casino, having lost everything. Nescatcha 
wept; she loved only the simple life and my 
sophisticated excesses made her suffer. But, 
anyway, I was gradually being seized by a nos- 
talgia for the tropics. I left for my island. 

“T saw it again with emotion. On a sheet of 
silver, like a coral basket full of fruits and 
flowers, already risen from the sea, like Venus 
it had reappeared and was awaiting me, fresher 
and more beautiful for its bath. The off shore 
breeze wafted over the ocean, several miles out 
to sea, strong odours of camphor and turpentine. 
Feasts, accompanied by human sacrifices, greeted 
my return. I was officially wedded to Nes- 
catcha, who was raised to the rank of Goddess. 
This new life lasted seven years. 

(Continued on page 106) 











ANY film critics have coupled the 
names of our leading cinema clowns 
with thoseof Moliére and Aristophanes. 

One of the clowns recently asked me in a 
moment when he was seemingly puzzled—- 
“Who’s Aristophanes!” 

Even Mr. Gilbert Seldes called Mr. Mack 
Sennett “the Keystone the builders rejected.” 
He also made the unwise statement that Mr. 
Sennett necded encouragement. Court jesters 
were born through the tyranny of kings. ‘Too 
much encouragement made them lazy, wealthy 
and indifferent. They began talking of philo- 
sophy and art. The kings were forced to be- 
head them. 
men weep. 

Mr. Sennett needs about as much encourage- 
ment as Charles M. Schwab. As a matter of 
fact, Sennett like Chaplin, has lost the spon- 
taneity of his early years. This has been duc to 


When clowns become serious wise 


intellectual encouragement for which he was 
ill prepared. 

Mack Sennett comes of Irish stock. His real 
name is Michael Sinnot. He was born in the 
Province of Quebec about forty seven years ago. 
He is a big man. His face is red, puffy and 
sagged. He has shrewd glints in his eyes. They 
are those of an Irish general who has won a 
great victory in Jerusalem. 

He is often called an “Irish-Jew”. His mind 
untutored and powerful, drives a hard bargain. 
In all the vicissitudes of finance no man has 
cver beaten him. The glints in his eyes seem 
to accentuate his vision. He can see a penny just 
about as far as a film critic can see Ben Turpin. 

He is worth about fifteen million dollars. 


HIS EARLY HISTORY 
 paamaled has, like most illiterate men, a 


greater sense of the ridiculous than of 
humour. 
His father was a blacksmith. The son, 


Michael, developed his immense shoulders by 
swinging a sledge in his parent’s second-rate 
blacksmith shop. 

The father, like his famous son, lived much 
in the physical. He would spend a half holiday 
now and then by having his three sons fight 
for his amusement. He was long the master of 
them—one at a time. But once the sons fought 
three against one. The massive blacksmith 
found himself as helpless as an English soldier 
at the battle of Fontency. Indeed there is no 
softness in the man that is Sennett. 

Several men who have been close to him for 
years consider him scrupulously honest. I asked 
one of them why the courts had made Sennett 
settle with Ted Paramore for using the story 
of Yukon Jake which originally appeared four 


or five years ago in Vanity Fair. 


Mack Sennett: 


PHYLLIS HAVER 


Phyllis Haver was featured 
number of the Sennett pictures be- 


By JIM TULLY 


in a 
comedies as 


fore she was given the lead in 

A Small-Town Idol, a five-reeler. 

She went into “straight’’ pictures Hole. 

in Hall Caine’s film The Christian in Lubitsch’s 





The answer was—“That was a misunder- 
standing.” 

Sennett s as a lad in the choir of the 
local Catholic church. He soon wandered out 
of the choir and the little Canadian blacksmith 


shop to a destiny which it is doubtful if he had 


ang 





GLORIA SWANSON IN 1915 


Gloria Swanson was one of the Mack 
Sennett Bathing Beauties back in the 
days of 1914-1915 when that aggregation 
attained its greatest fame for beauty 


the imagination to conceive. The blacksmith’s 
helper learned what destitution was in carly 
wandering years before he joined the chorus 
of Floradora, It hardened the granite in his 
nature and made him an adept at all the shifts 


of fortune. It twisted his amazing Irish per- 








MAE BUSCH 
One of Gloria Swanson’s con- 


temporaries in the Bathing 
Beauty days, Mae Busch went 
into feature pictures and was 
first brought to fame by Von 
Stroheim in his Foolish Wives 


Maker of Comedies 
The King of Moron Culture 


MARIE PREVOST 


Miss Prevost appeared in Sennett 
late as 
first feature appearance was with 
Charles Ray in The Old Swimmin’ 
She won critical recognition 


VANITY FAR 


1920. Her 


Marriage Circle 





sonality into the strangest of all anomalies 
among mankind . . . an Irishman turned cold, 

In only one layer of his nature is there q 
streak of softness. He is Irish and a bachelor— 
‘2 combination that would have made even 
Schopenhauer a sentimentalist about pretty 
women, 

He has a sagging manner. He is careless, 
even slovenly in appearance. He is a man of 
Rabelaisian laughter and vitality. Life, to him, 
is an eternal collision of comical forces, 
Nothing is mysterious to this ribald master of 
the obvious. He would be capable of turning 
death into an Irish wake and of pouring liquor 
down the throat of the corpse. 


BUSINESS ACUMEN 


ET no man mistake this Sennett. He carries 

a terrifying wisdom in his head. If you 

fire what are considered philosophical truths 

at him, he stands, unkempt, heavy-jowled, 

iron-grey hair straggling, hi cyes looking out of 

the window and focused on some buffoon in 

one of his twenty-two comedy companies. He 
understands. 

Many people ridicule the idea that Sennett 
helped Chaplin on to fame and fortune. I do 
not. He is a far, far greater man. Sennett is 
elemental—of the earth. He swaggers with 
impudence and thumbs his nose at the stars. 
Born among lumber-jacks, he would have been 
the John Bunyan of the tribe. 

It was the blacksmith’s helper, with no touch 
of beauty in his soul who yet conceived the idea 
of developing bathing beauties for the screen. 
A connoisseur in beautiful women, and a sen- 
sualist, he can see a form like Gloria Swanson’s 
as acommercial asset. It was Mack Sennett who 
first engaged Gloria Swanson, Marie Prevost, 
Mae Busch, Mabel Normand, Phyllis Haver, 
Alice Lake, Mary Thurman and diverse other 
beautiful girls. 


THE BACHELOR 


1TH beauty all around him, and a senti- 
\ mentalist, he has never married. Philoso- 
phers have married beauties and have watched 
them grow fat. Perhaps the cynical sentimen- 
talist feels that there is always another beauty 
just around the turn of the road. That is an 
excellent philosophy. 

He is building now, a million dollar man- 
sion on a mile long mountain top. For many 
leagues it will be seen—a colossal and imposing 
monument in which will dwell the king of 
moron culture. 

In the mansion with him will be his Irish 
mother. Out of consideration for her it is said 
he is having a private entrance built especially 
for her personal use. 
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For years Sennett’s mother remained in her 
little Canadian home and gauged her son’s 
progress with an unfailing barometer of her 
own invention. 

During his early picture career Sennett had 
a large diamond ring. It was often in pawn. 
Mrs. Sinnot would watch closely for the ring in 
every comedy in which her son appeared. If she 
saw the ring on his finger she knew that all was 
well with Michael. If the ring were missing 
she left the picture theatre with forebodings 
that lead not to a mansion on a mountain-top. 

THE CYNIC 

‘7-E find something of the cynic in Sennett 
as far as his carcer can be traced. With 
Grifith in the early Biograph days, when he 
was an extra player, he considered Mary Pick- 
ford “affected”. He said that Florence Law- 
rence, an early star, “talks baby talk”. An 
actor, now forgotten, who in his little day 
paraded like a gobbler, was called by Sennett, 
“nflated”’. The blacksmith’s helper was using 

his eyes and ears, 

Evidently the years taught him that baby 
talk has its place. For he later provided mar- 
yelous futures for beauties who have never 
talked anything else. 

Sennett, dissatisfied and unhappy as an extra 
player under Griffith, once talked to him about 
his future. That gentleman told him that there 
was a chance for a director in pictures 
but none for the actor. 

He soon left Griffith and started in 
business for himself. 

He had no studio. 
meagre equipment on the street car with 
him. A few theatrical vagabonds re- 
mained with him. He had not the 
money with which to have his film 
developed after it was made. So he 
made two more pictures with the hope 
that by some stroke of fortune he could 
have all three developed at once. 

When at last he raised money to have 
the films developed he found that the 
figures on the screen only moved every 
now and then. He was forced to junk 
them all. 


He carried his 


THE FIRST COMEDIES 


FTER this experience he pawned 

everything available and came to 
California. He rented a vacant lot in 
the suburbs of Los Angeles and built a 
shack upon it. His great vitality helped 
him. Every morning he went to his 
studio before dawn. He arranged his 
interior scenes, and acted in and di- 
rected his own pictures. He would re- 
main late into the night and cut the 
film which he had made the prev- 
ious day. 

After much travail he sent his first 
comedy to men in the cast he had in- 
duced to release it. 

A wire came... . “Terrible”. 

More travail and another comedy. 
The second wire. . . . “Worse’’. 

Then in desperation the weird young 
Irishman stumbled a golden 
meadow of fortune. 

There was a Grand Army parade in 
Los Angeles. He took pictures of it 
and inserted as many comedy scenes as 
possiole. He sent the makeshift comedy 


across 


east. The third wire came... . “Great”. 
Thus were born the Keystone comedies and 

a new and totally different millionaire. 
Mack Sennett swaggers with the memory of 

the people whose reputations he has made. 
“One time,” he said, “‘a little girl came to 





MACK SENNETT 


The subject of this article by 
Jim Tully is Mack Sennett, 
originator of screen slap-stick 
and a great comedy producer 


me for a job. She was kinda cute and had 
pretty dark hair. I gave her the once over and 
asked—‘Where you from?’ 

‘* Chicago’ she comes back at me. 

“Then I says—‘It seems to me you oughta 





MARIE PREVOST AND GLORIA SWANSON 


A scene from a Mack Sennett comedy of pre-war vintage 
which shows Miss Prevost and Miss Swanson as members 
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go quite a ways in pictures. I think I’ll give 
you a chance . ... you got the face an’ the 
form . . . an’ everything. Come around here 
tomorrow at eight o’clock and I'l] put you on 
in something.’ 

“I saw a great big guy standin’ over near 
a telephone pole as I talked to her. Sh 
walked right over to him and then the two left 
together. 

“Well I come to the studio the next mornin’ 
and look around for the young dame an’ she 
don’t show up, and I thinks to myself... 
that’s a devil of a note... . and I inquire 
around to see if anybody’s seen her because I 
knew she’d get on in pictures... . J can 
always tell. ... 


oO 


GLORIA SWANSON 


. ELL she don’t show up till eleven 


o’clock, and then she comes smilin’ up 
to me and I says . . . ‘Where you been?’ 

“And she answers smilin’-—‘Well you sce 
Mister Sennett—after you gave me the job last 
night I went an’ got married... . That’s my 
husband... .” 

“I looked and saw the big guy she was with 
last night. He was smilin’ like a truck-driver. 
The little girl turned out to be Gloria Swan- 
son and the big guy was Wally Beery!” 

“You can certainly pick ’em, Mr. Sennett,” 
I said. 

“Yes sir...” he laughed merrily 
... “But you notice the big guy married 
her right after I give her the job.” 

Later on, C. B. De Mille saw Gloria 
doing a bit in a scene and was so im- 
pressed with her possibilities as a dra- 
matic actress that he offered her a con- 
tract to play in pictures under his direc- 
tion. 

Incidentally I once asked De Mille 
how he accounted for his own prescience 
in choosing so many screen women who 
later became famous—such as Gloria. 
“J have one method” De Mille said, 
“IT see what the girl can do on the 
screen first.” 





HERE are those who say that Mack 
Sennett loved Mabel Nor- 
mand. There are others who say, that 
being a sentimentalist, he always will 
love her. 
Mabel, who carries Freud and the 
Police Gazette about with her, has the 
brains and the laughter to understand a 


once 


man of Sennett’s disposition. 

She calls him Moike. 

Mabel, in speaking of another di- 
rector, whom Hollywood considers in- 
telligent, once said to me... . “If 
he’s intelligent I was at the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

Strange and wayward, cynical with 
the laughter of life and the pity, miss- 
ing nothing on the journey and for- 
giving all, happy indeed will ever be the 
nation that can produce two such people 


as Mabel Normand and Mack Sennett. 


of the famous Squad of Sennett Bathing Beauties. Cecil May their gorgeous spirits never be 
B. De Mille saw Miss Swanson engaged in a bit of dramatic L : i | . } Reet a? oe 
action during the making of a Sennett picture. He was so submerged by the waves of fanaticism 


impressed by her possibilities as an actress that he offered 
Her rise to the first rank of film players has 
been one of the most spectacular as well as one of the most 
Miss Prevost’s ascent is also 
with 
Sennett as late as 1920, yet today she is a high-salaried 
increasing following 


her a contract. 


deserved in screen history. 


an unusual record of achievement. She was still 


star with a large and continually 


that ever and over this 
world of ours. 

For they and their like are the trou- 
badours whose life work it is to keep its 


heart from breaking. 


anon sweep 
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The Story of New York’s Most Mysterious Crime 


OND STREET, in New York, is one of 
the least engaging of the streets. Hud- 
dled with trucks and drays, many of 

which, make their headquarters here, it is strewn 
with rubbish and paper, and is dusty or muddy 
according to the weather. There are one or two 
garages reeking with gasoline and soiled with 
grease. A few dismal furriers, and one or two 
frowsy shops for feathers and plumes add to the 
raggle-taggle effect. Here and there a building 
keeps in the architecture of its upper storeys 
some indication of the fact that this was once 
a quiet and fashionable street of dwelling 
houses. 

A few years before the Civil War it had 
already lost some of its former distinction; 
boarding and lodging houses had crept in among 
the private residences. In the late winter and 
early spring of 1857 its inhabitants longed to 
flee away, and probably some of them did so. 
Crowds filled the street for days at a time; 
police were busy trying to drive back a dense 
mob who came to gaze at what had temporarily 
become the most unpleasantly famous house in 
the world: Number 31 Bond Street. Not again 
for fifty years did New York furnish America 
and Europe with a mystery as interesting, as 
minutely discussed, as the tragic death of Dr. 
Harvey Burdell. 

This gentleman was a dentist; widely but 
not too favourably known in New York. The 
house was his property and his home. When 
his office boy, coming early in the morning of 
the last day of January, found the office liber- 
ally spattered with blood, and the Doctor, like 
Banquo, with twenty trenchéd gashes on his 
head—more or less—his heart pierced and his 
carotid artery severed, the boy very naturally 
began to scream and shout, and to call the other 
people in the house in order to break the news. 





R. BURDELL, who was about forty-six 
years old, had engaged in a number of 
law-suits and other more informal quarrels both 
with men and with women. He was supposed 
to be a bachelor; he owned real estate worth 
nearly $100,000. He liked few persons and 
few cared for him. Never had he been known 
to keep any pets, except for certain guinea-pigs, 
and the possession of these by a scientific man 
does not imply any unusual qualities of warm- 
heartedness. Many stories were current about 
his difficulties with this one and that, but none 
of his enemies was supposed to be ready to 
carry animosity to the point represented by the 
condition of the Doctor’s study on this morning. 
The other persons in the house became of 
the utmost interest to the police and everyone 
else. It was to be inquired what they knew of 
a murder which left trails of blood upstairs 
and down, and could hardly have been carried 
on without shouts and screams, thuds and blows, 
thumpings and bangings, and all the turmoil of 
a wild long drawn-out and desperate fight. 
True, there had been a storm outside, but public 
amazement was great when the other folk at 
31 Bond Street—and there were ten of them— 
said they had heard nothing at all! 


They were a strange group, the inmates of 


31 Bond Street 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


Dr. Burdell’s house. Menageries used to ex- 
hibit what they ironically called a “Happy 
Family”, —a cage in which dwelled together an 
armadillo, a serpent, a small pig, a duck and a 
comatose monkey. There was almost as much 
variety, and fully as much happiness in their 








CHARLES LEWIS 


Alias Symonds, who was alleged to have 
murdered Dr. Burdell and impersonated him 
at the mock marriage with Mrs. Cunningham 


case as with the family on Bond Street. First 
in importance and interest was Mrs. Emma 
Cunningham, “supposed to be a widow”. More 
than one of these folk were “supposed” to be 
something or other in regard to marital con- 
dition, but it took long and 
painful investigations to dis- 
cover whether this condition 
should be set down as single, 
wedded, or simple moral 
turpitude. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was a rather attractive 
woman in the late thirties; 
there had certainly been a 
Mr. Cunningham; and there 
were four minor Cunning- 
hams: two daughters, sixteen 
and cighteen, and two sons, 
nine and ten. 

Also living in the house 
were a lawyer, the Hon. 
Daniel Ullmann, recently 
defeated for the Governor- 
ship; a mysterious and un- 
prepossessing bearded person 
named John J. Eckel; and 
a third lodger, a young man 
—much derided for his taste for poetry—his 
name, unfortunately, was Snodgrass. There 
were, moreover, two maid-servants. Not one of 
these had heard a sound while the burly dentist 
had vainly fought for his life the night before. 
A few of them, including Mrs. Cunningham, 
were calmly at breakfast when the office boy 
raised the cry of murder, and informed them 


Burdell, but 





MRS. CUNNINGHAM 


Accused by police and Grand 
Jury of the murder of Doctor 


VANITY FAR 


of the Kighteen Fifties 


that somebody had broken in and treated D; 
Burdell with utmost brutality. 

Mrs. Cunningham instantly uttered a wai 
of distress, She had not meant to announce }; 
so socn, but now the truth must come out: the 
poor dear Doctor was her husband, and she— 
harrow and alas! was once more a widow, 
Police, neighbours, everyone was much aston. 
ished at the news. Why Dr. Burdell should 
have married Mrs. Cunningham—unless bette; 
to carry on his incessant quarrels with her— 
nobody could say. He had accused her of 
stealing his property, and she had made up- 
pleasant counter-charges against him. So far 
as the quarters in the house were arranged, Mr, 
Eckel seemed to come nearer to sharing the 
lady’s bed and board than anyone else, although 
at the time of the murder, at all events, Mr, 
Cunningham’s room was very completely oc- 
cupied by herself and her two daughters. 4s 
proof of her marriage to the late Doctor—a 
whose ghastly form policemen, physicians, re- 
porters, and a coroner’s jury were now gazing— 
the saddened widow brought forward a mar 
riage certificate; the testimony of her daughter, 
Augusta, as the only witness; while she called 
upon the clergyman, who had read the service, 
to say if she spake not the truth. 


EW YORK turned with eagerness to hear 
what would be said by the Rev. Dr. Uriah 
Marvine, of the Dutch Reformed Church on 
Bleecker Street. Dr. Marvine could identify 
positively only Miss Augusta Cunningham. She 
had come to his house in the previous October, 
with an older woman, who might be Mrs. Cun- 
ningham—the clergyman was not certain—and 
he had then and there married this older woman 
to a man who called himself Dr. Burdell. 
-—~ Looking upon the body of 
the murdered man—with a 
hectoring Coroner shouting 
in his ear—Dr. Marvine re- 
fused to say whether the liv- 
ing bridegroom of October 
and the shockingly mangled 
dentist of January were one 
and the same, or no. 
Here was a fine mystery, 
and New York came to the 
conclusion that there had 
been a fraudulent marriage. 
with Mr. Eckel, or another. 
impersonating Dr. Burdell. 
There was testimony to the 
effect that Mrs. Cunning- 
~——é ham had uttered grim 
INGHAM. predictions about the Doc- 
tor’s short tenure of life, 
on the very day of the 
murder. Moreover, she was 
said to be left-handed, and the wounds seemed 
to have been inflicted by a left-handed person. 
Mrs. Cunningham, with Messrs. Eckel and 
Snodgrass, was arrested and taken to the Tombs. 
There followed a long and rather ridiculous 
inquest, in which about a hundred witnesses 
were examined. It lasted for thirteen days, and 
(Continued on page 104) 


later acquitted 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


Helen Menken in “’The Makropoulos Secret” 


HE tradition which bids even quite visibly mature actresses pretend 

firmly that they are mere feather-brained romps in their late teens is as 
old as the comparatively modern custom of having actresses at all. One re- 
calls for instance, the legend of the veteran ingénue who declined the leading 
role of The Gold-Diggers because that heroine was supposed to be 
eighteen and she had never quite made up her mind to seem more than 
sixteen. Indeed, the actress who will even consider playing a réle older 
than herself is so rare that this page is hereby formally dedicated to 


the heedless young Helen Menken, who, after three years of immersion 
in the tears of Seventh Heaven blandly undertook to play two women, 
neither of them a day under a hundred years old. She was the witchiike 
Ratwife in the mild, afternoon revival of Little Eyolf and she played the 
399-year-old lady of The Makropoulos Secret. To be sure, the anguish in- 
volved was somewhat mitigated for Miss Menken by the circumstance 
that this last is a play about a singularly durable woman who had a 
potion that kept her looking not a day over thirty for centuries 








THE FROG 
Chaney’s first great réle was 
“The Frog” in The Miracle 
Man,—a _ contortionist who 
plays upon the sympathies of 
slumming sightseers by pre- 
tending to be terribly crippled 


THE BISHOP 


The character of the piti- 
ful, twisted minister in 
The Black Bird, who ty 
night casts aside his 
crutches and engages in 
a life of crime, is 
Mr. Chaney’s latest role 





LON CHANEY—BY HIMSELF 
Trained since youth in the contor- 
tionist’s art and the science of 
make-up, Lon Chaney is in demand 
whenever it is necessary to find a 


motion picture 
a horrible or 


THE BLACK BIRD 
In The Black Bird, Mr. 
Chaney leads a dual life: 
by night the villainous 
“Black Bird” (left), and 
by day an invalid pastor 


actor to portray 
crippled character 


THE PHANTOM 


A fearful figure is the 
ghastly madman of Le- 
roux’s Phantom of the 
Opera, whose abode is a 
lair in the Paris sewer 


RUTH HARRIET LOUISE 


VANITY Fag 


















QUASIMODO 
Literature holds few more 
tragically grotesque figures 
than the hunchback  bell- 
ringer of Victor Hugo’s Nétre 
Dame. Mr. Chaney’s make-up 
is the result of a year’s study 
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A Londoner Glimpses Our Theatre 


T is idle to repine, but I cannot help re- 

gretting that I have seen so little of the 

American theatre. Ommne ignotum pro 
mirifico, and I probably in my ignorance over- 
yalue its artistic importance. We get in London 
yery scant news of it from the New York and 
Washington correspondents, who seem to be so 
preoccupicd with politics and society as to have 
no space for intelligence about the arts. I have 
had glimpses of the American stage both in 
New York and in London, but only glimpses. 
In New York I caught a glimpse of Mrs, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske in Tess of the 
DUrbevilles (it was in the late ninetics)—a 
mere glimpse of the fag-end of the per- 
formance after a too prolonged dinner to which 
my hospitable friend had invited me at some 
noted fish restaurant, with the absurd con- 
sequence that I have ever since associated Mrs. 
Fiske’s talent with soft-shell crab and, if asked, 
| should have to define it as more succulent 
than crustacean. Ten or a dozen years later I 
attended the opening performance of the New 
Theatre (now the Century), where I saw 
(rather than heard) a voluptuously curvilinear 
Cleopatra (Julia Marlowe) overwhelming, al- 
most submerging an Antony (1. H. Sothern) 
who seemed to me as ready to eat out of 
your hand as any squirrel in the adjacent park. 
Softeshell crabs and squirrels! —these, I plainly 
see, are poor reminiscences to present of the 
American Theatre at home. Here, in London, 
one gets frequent glimpses of it, nothing more. 
For I cannot get myself to believe that these 
“crook” plays (where all the virtuous “dames” 
and Irish policemen are American—and butlers, 
“guys”, and villains are English) really pre- 
sent a fair sample of the Amcrican stage. No 
more, I suspect, do the plays of New York 





“life”, lived, it would appear, on the shores 
of Long Island or in camps in the Adirondacks, 
and in its most “crowded hour” at a roof- 
garden “cabaret” near Broadway. 


Fe a change—and a blessed change it 
was!—we did have, a little while ago, 
The Emperor Jones, with a physically magnif- 
icent negro—protagonizing to relentless drum- 
beats which “frighted the isle from its pro- 
priety” all the way from Shaftesbury Avenuc to 
Trafalgar Square. We had previously had other 
of Mr. O’Neill’s plays in London, Ayna 
Christie and Diff’rent. But these, again, 1 am 
perverse enough to say, strike me as not so much 
samples of the American theatre as samples of 
Mr. O'Neill, for you think of him as an in- 
dividual artist, first, and, only next, as an 
American. His plays might have been written 
amywhere on the earth’s surface—given the 
necessary genius. Truc, they have “local 
colour”, thickly laid on, but they have none of 
the stigmata, the birth-marks of this native land. 

It is for these, I fear, that we philistine 
Fnglish look, rather than for artistic merit, 
when we go to see an American play. We 
fasten our attention on the different vocabulary, 
the different slang, the different accentuation, 
the different code of behaviour, the different 
outlook on life, in a word, the Americanism of 





The American Stage 





By A. B. WALKLEY 


the play. For, there is no doubt about it, it 
is the Americanism of America that chiefly en- 
gages, intrigues, and, if we can momentarily 
escape from our insularity, delights us. Pre- 
sumably the process is reciprocal. But I doubt 
if our English peculiarities can be anything like 
sO amusing to Americans as theirs are to us. 
They are so much more various, more vividly 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Mr. Walkley’s view of the American 
stage also concerns the critical writ- 
ings of Mr. George Jean Nathan, New 
York’s handsomest dramatic critic. 
Several of Mr. Nathan’s books on the 
theatre have been published in Eng- 
land. His dramatic opinions are famil- 
iar to Londoners as well as Continentals 


coloured, more gencrously open to inspection 
than we, who are apt to resent inspection as a 
nuisance. But I must not digress into inter- 
national comparisons; we are both, I fancy, 
fairly satisfied with our noble selves, take us 
“for all in all”, and have no doubt even more 
illusion about ourselves than about cach other. 
The little differences are not in reality enough 
to make a song about. 

But it is just those little differences that en- 
tertain us in the theatre. That is, when they 
are new to us and felt to be genuine in- 
terpretations of fact. The stale old conven- 
tional differences, that have been harped upon 
for generations until they have become clichés 
and commonplaces merely disgust. A year or 
two ago, there was an American play over here 
called So This Is London. We all knew that 
whatever it was, it wasn’t London as familiar to 
Londoners. The humour of the play consisted 
in the violent contrast of two conventional 
types, American and English. The American, 
when he wasn’t chewing gum, said “Shucks!” 
The Englishman, duly monocled, ended every 
sentence with “Don’t y’know!?” or “What!” 
You had, in short, the complete stage Amer- 
ican and the ditto ditto Englishman. To my 
sense, the whole thing was a sheer stupidity. 
Only the other day I saw another American 


and an American Critic 
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at Long Range 


play Is Zat So? As a play it was nothing, 
it didn’t, as the French say, exist; but it was a 
vehicle for the fun of “back-chat” 
comedians, Hap and Chick (I forget their real 
names), who evoked the heartiest applause from 
a delighted house. Their accent of the New 
York underworld, their transatlantic freshness 
and what Hazlitt would have called gusto, 


two 


their physical and mental contrast, the one 
heavy and slow, the other little and lightning- 
quick, the unexpectedness yet aptness of their 
repartee, the boyish shyness of their love- 
making—all these American things were neze 
and, you felt in your bones, true. It was an 
apologia for Americanism (of its special sort, 
of course), its vindication and its triumph. The 
glossary, by the way, provided by a thoughtful 
management was quite superfluous. Londoners 
like to be “knowing” in American slang—as 
Cicero liked to quote Greck in his letters to 
Atticus—even though, as it is mainly learned 
from “ > novels, we have probably got 
it all wrong. But my point is, that what we 
like in the glimpses vouchsafed to us of the 
American stage is not the play itself, but the 
Americanism incidental to it. 





detective’ 


ND this brings me to my critic, the only 
BS American critic whose works I have the 
chance of seeing, Mr. George Jean Nathan. 
In writing about him, I feel painfully aware 
of the delicacy of my task. For one thing he 
is a fellow critic, and hawks do not pick out 
hawks’ cen. For another, he has singled me out 
for friendly culogy which warms the cockles 
of my heart towards him and at the same time 
will tend to mark my praise of him with the 
damning footnote, “For Value Received”. But 
the simple fact remains, that he is the one 
critic, whether American or English, whose 
writings I read with unfailing delight. His 
very faults—bombast, super-omniscience, in- 
toxication (as in the famous case of Mr. Glad- 
stone) with the exuberance of his own verbosity 
—only add to my pleasure. For we have 
nothing in London in the least resembling 
them. They affect me like the “back-chat” of 
Hap and Chick, in their unexpectedness, their 
impudent swagger and, be it added, their fun- 
damental honesty. The most astounding (yet 
always amusing) lingo, culled from every 
vocabulary (and really demanding a glossary 
much more urgently than the utterances of 
Hap and Chick) baffles, startles and now and 
then crushingly defeats the ordinary un- 
sophisticated reader, bred on “back numbers” 
like Gibbon and Hazlitt and Newman. In my 
callow days I worried through the Poetics and 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and the Hamburg 
Dramaturgy and A View of the English Stage 
and Janin and Weiss and Jules Lemaitre and 
Heaven knows how many more classics of 
dramatic criticism in the fond hope of one day 
becoming a dramatic critic myself. I thought 
at any rate I had laboriously acquired a knowl- 
edge of what dramatic criticism was, its methods 
and its limits. Then came Mr. Nathan—enfiz 
Malherh vint—and knocked my theories and 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Stone Deaf 


VANITY FAR 


A Playlet to Disprove the Theory That the Young Should be Seen and Not Heard 


HE scene is the gloomiest room in a par- 

ticularly gloomy club. It is done in dark 

ccalnut, with heavy, brass-studded leather 
chairs. There is, about everything in it, an air 
of dull respectability. 

The sole occupant of the room is an Ouv 
Man, seated in the club’s deepest armchair. He 
is reading the daily paper with a lack of relish 
schich bespeaks a firm conviction that the world 
is going to the dogs. He is entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the stolid room. 

A Younc Man enters, passing through on 
his say out of the club to keep an appointment. 
His youth and eagerness are precisely antithe- 
tical to the room and its occupant. 

He notices the Ov Man and is seized with 
a slight spasm of politeness. 


j Woes Younc Man: (Not stopping) Good 
morning, sir. 

Tue Otp Man: (From behind his paper) 
Eh? 

Tue Younc Man: (Stopping) Good morn- 
ing, sir. 

Tue Otp Man: (Putting down his paper 
with a pleased air) Much better, thank you. 

Tur Younc Man: That’s good, sir. It’s 
wonderful weather. (He edges away.) 

Tue Op Man: (Benignly) H’m! 

Tue Younc Man: (Coming back) It’s 
wonderful weather, sir. (The Old Man looks 
interested but puzzled.) 1 say, sir, that it’s 
really perfectly wonderful weather. (He again 
moves axay.) 

Tue O_p Man: (As if he can hardly be- 
lieve his ears) What's that? 

Tue Younc Man: (Again coming back, 
but now beginning to regret his spasm of polite- 
ness) 1 only said, sir that it’s really perfectly 
wonderful weather. 

Tue Orv Man: (Most interested) Eh! 

Tue Younc Man: (With meticulous enun- 
ciation) 1 just made a perfectly ordinary and 
uninteresting remark about the weather, sir. 

Tue Orv Man: (Deeply stirred) No!! 
Really? !!! 

Tue Younc Man: 
about the eeather, sir. 

Tue Orv Man: Who have? 

Tue Younc Man: (More loudly) No, 
sir—the weather! (He once more starts to 
leave.) 

Tue Orv Maw: Yes, yes, I heard you; 
but who’s the man? 

Tue Younc Man: 
What man, sir! 

Tue O_p Man: Eh? 

Tue Younc Man: (Loud/y) What man, 
sirt 

Tue Otp Man: (In a tone which implies 
that he considers that the Young Man is speak- 
ing very indistinctly) 1 can’t quite get it. 

Tue Younc Man: (Very loudly) What 
man, sir? 

Tue Otp Man: I don’t know him. Does 
he come from Chicago? 

Tue Younc Man: (Getting slightly fran- 
tic) No, sir, you don’t understand. 

Tue Orv Man: H’m!? 


(Loudly) I\'m talking 


(Once more returning ) 


By GEOFFREY KERR 





LANGSTON HUGHES 
A Note by Cart van VECHTEN 


EADERS of the Washington newspapers 

were astonished a few weeks ago by the 
report that Vachel Lindsay, during the course 
of a lecture he delivered at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, had read five poems written by 
Langston Hughes, a Negro bus-boy working 
in the same hotel. Readers of Vanity Fair 
would not have been amazed, because several 
poems by Mr. Hughes appeared in the Septem- 
ber 1925 issue of this magazine. Alfred A. 
Knopf has_ recently published Langston 
Hughes’s first volume of poetry, The Weary 
Blues. It may also be stated that this boy, 
who was twenty-four years old on February 
1, is at present in attendance at Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania. The poems below 
represent an attempt that almost no other 
Negro poet has made—none other,. certainly, 
very successful—to recapture the spirit cf 
Negro folk-song. The Blues are not yet as 
famous as the Spirituals, but all the world is 
now learning about their beauty. 





A LAMENT OVER LOVE 
| I hope ma chile’ll 
| Never love a man. 
I say I hope ma chile’]1 
Never love a man, 
Cause love can hurt you 
Mo’n anything else can. 


I’m goin’ down to de river 

An’ I ain’t goin’ there to swim. 
Goin’ down to de river, 

Ain’t goin’ there to swim. 

Ma true love’s left me, 

I’m goin’ there to think about him. 


Love is like whisky, 

Love is like red, red wine. 
Love is like whisky, 

O, like sweet red wine. 

If you want to be happy 
You got to love all de time. 


I’m goin’ up in a tower 

Tall as a tree is tall. 

Goin’ up in a tower 

Tall as a tree is tall. 

Gonna think about ma man an’ 
Let ma fool-self fall. 


FORTUNE TELLER BLUES 
I went to de gypsy, 
De gypsy took hold o’ my hand. 
Went to de gypsy, 
Gypsy took hold o’ my hand. 
She looked at me and tole me 
Chile, you gonna lose yo’ man. 


These fortune tellers 
Never tell me nothin’ kind. 
I say fortune tellers 
Never tell me nothin’ kind. 
I'd give a hundred dollars 


To de one that would ease my mind. 


Cause I’]1] holler an’ scream an’ 
Fall down on de flo’ 
Say [ll holler an’ scream an’ 
Fall down on de flo’. 
| If my man leaves me 

I won’t live no mo’. 











Tue Younc Man: (Getting slightly mon 
frantic) 1 said, sir, that you don’t understand 

THE Oxtp Man: Very what? 

Tue Younc Man: (Getting much mon 
frantic) You don’t understand, sir. 

THe Oxtp Man: (In cordial agreement) 
Yes, indeed—very underhand. 

Tur Younc Man: (Getting very frantic) 
No, sir, you haven’t understood me at all, | 
simply made a quite innocent remark aboy 
the weather. 

Tue Orv Man: (In very cordial agrep 
ment) Yes, it is. How’s Jim taking it? 

Tue Younc Man: (Utterly frantic) Take 
ing what? 

Tue Orv Man: Taking dope? Dea, 
dear, that’s bad. Tell me all about it. 

THe Younc Man: (Giving up all hope 
and deciding to escape before he loses his voice) 
I’m afraid I'll have to be getting along now, 
sir. 

Tue O_p Man: What’s that? 

Tue Younc Man: (With a supreme yell) 
I said Pm afraid I'll have to be getting along 
now, sir. 

Tue O_p Man: (Ruminatively) Well, 
well, well. When did it happen? 

Tue Younc Man: (With rash curiosity) 
When did what happen? 

THE Otp Man: Eh? 


Sipe Younc Man: (With great power) 
When did «what happen? 
THe Oxtp Man: Was it recently? 
Tue Younc Man: I don’t know, sir. 
Txe Otp Man: H’m! 


Tue Younc Man: (Shouting) 1 don't 
know, sir. 
THe Otp Man: Ages ago? 


THE Younc Man: (Hopelessly) Yes, sit 
—ages ago. (He starts for home.) 

THEO Lp Man: Is he going to divorce her! 

Tue Younc Man: (Coming back, consid- 
erably surprised and alarmed) Who, sit! 

Tue Otp Man: Eh? 

Tue Younc Man: (Violently) Who! 

THE O_p Man: Soon? 

Tue Younc Man: (With incredible lung 
power) No, sir—zhooo? 

THe Orv Man: (lu the voice of ome 
answering an unnecessarily stupid question) 
Why, Jim! 

Tue Younc Man: (He feels that the thing 
has gone too far and determines at all costs to 
put it right. He draws up another chair and 
sits down beside the Old Man.) Vm afraid, 
sir, that you haven’t been hearing me rightly. 

Tue Otp Man: H’m? 

Tue Younc Man: (Angrily) You haven't 
been hearing me rightly. 

Tue Otp Man: T’ck, t’ck, t’ck—every 
night! That’s bad. 

Tue Younc Man: No, sir, rightly—not 
nightly! (He kneels down beside the Oid 
Man and then, taking a deep breath, he injects 
his words straight into the aged ear.) 1 wa 
only talking about the weather in the first place. 

THe O_tp Man: (More interested every 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MISS CORALIE 
TRANCE 


This Park Avenue 
bird-brain is — in- 
vited to all the 
premiéres because 
her being a mute 
makes her coming 
a real treat to ac- 
tors and audience 


MLLE. CELESTE 
BASQUINE 
Little Basquine (9 
dit that she is th 
chére amie of foy 
rival _ bootleggers) 
makes every first. 
night because gh 
gives such Snappy 
suppers afterwards 





Five Fair and Familiar 
Faces Among the 
Chronic First-Nighters 
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MRS. HEDWIG UPSALA LADY BELLWETHER if 

Though hers is the mind of a Fair hostess of Turpitude Towers. moc 
canary, this Great Neck matron Kent, she concludes this gallery of 

owes her theatre invitations to the ladies made from wax by the idle Eng 
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NOTE toh 
The creator of the wax figures on 

this page is Karl Schenker, a noted acl 

Austrian artist, who has recently circ 

MISS ANNABELLE BLEMISH arrived in this country from Ber- the 

On every free-list because she is lin. Mr. Schenker, an_ expert 

so audibly crazy about everything draughtsman as well as an amateur eff 

from Ibsen to Florence Mills. She photographer, achieved a _ notable tha 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE—APRIL 1906 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


This extraordinary, and hitherto unpublished, photograph of the havoc wrought by the San Fran- 
cisco Earthquake in 1906 was taken by Arnold Genthe, the noted photographer, with a pocket 
camera borrowed from a friend. His own studio and photographic equipment had been destroyed 


in the first shock of the earthquake which preceded the conflagration. 


The spectators, calmly 


watching, little realize that every building shown here was to be destroyed later the same day 


The Present Fad of Self Confession 


New Forms of Exhibitionism Into Which the Popular Magazines Have Led Us 


OME months ago old England, that re- 

markable island, was visited by an emissary 

from one of the most fabulously prosper- 
ous of American periodicals. I shall not divulge 
the magazine’s name. Suffice it to say that its 
circulation is an affair of millions and that the 
pages of advertising matter in every issue are to 
be numbered by hundreds. The patient reader 
may discover, interspersed with the advertise- 
ments, a little healthy and uplifting fiction, a 
few articles, 

It was in search of these last-mentioned com- 
modities—articles—that the emissary came to 
England. In the course of an extended tour 
he must have visited almost all the literary men 
and women on the island. I had the honour of 
being among those visited. The journal is one, 
Iam afraid, which seldom comes my way and 
which, even when it does come, I never read. 
(Life, after all, is so short, time flows so stanch- 
lessly and there are so many interesting things 
tobe done and seen and learnt, that one may be 
excused, I think, from perusing periodicals with 
circulations of over a million.) 1 do not know, 
therefore, what success attended the emissary’s 
efforts to procure articles from England. All 
that I can say with certainty is that he has not 
yet received one from me. I wish he had; for 
then I should have received from him a very 
handsome cheque in return. I should have liked 








By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


the money. The trouble was that I simply could 
not write the required article. 

Now I have, in the course of a strenuous 
journalistic career, written articles on an extra- 
ordinary varicty of subjects, from music to 
house decorating, from politics to painting, 
from plays to horticulture and metaphysics. 
Diffident at first of my powers, I learnt in the 
end to have confidence. I came to believe that 
I could, if called upon, write an article about 
anything. But I was wrong. The article which 
the emissary of the great American periodical 
demanded of me was one, I found, which it 
was impossible for me to write. It was not that 
I was ignorant of the subject about which he 
asked me to hold forth. Ignorance is no deter- 
rent to the hardened journalist, who knows by 
experience that an hour’s reading in a well- 
stocked library will be enough to make him 
more learned about the matter in hand than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of his readers. 
If it had been only a matter of ignorance, I 
should by this time have written a dozen articles 
and earned, I hope, a dozen cheques. No, it 
was not lack of knowledge that deterred me 
from writing. I was not ignorant of the sub- 
ject of the proposed article. On the contrary, 
I knew a great deal about it—I knew perhaps 
too much. The emissary from the great Ameri- 
can periodical had asked me towrite about myself. 


Now there are certain aspects of myself, 
about which I should feel no hesitation in writ- 
ing. I should have no objection, for example, 
to explaining in print why I am not a Seventh 
Day Adventist, why I dislike playing bridge, 
why I prefer Chaucer as a poct to Keats, But 
the emissary of the great American periodical did 
not want me to write about any of these aspects 
of myself. He wanted me to tell his million 
readers one of two things, cither “Why Women 
Are No Mystery to Me”, or “Why Marriage 
Converted Me From My Belief in Free Love.” 
(1 quote the actual formulae.) My protests 
that I had never believed in Free Love, that 
women were profoundly mysterious to me—no 
less mysterious, at any rate, than men, dogs, 
trees, stones, and all the other objects living or 
inanimate in this extraordinary world—were 
ignored. It was in vain that I proposed alter- 
native titles; they were turned down at once 
and with The million readers, it 
appeared, were interested in me only in so far 
as I had been initiated into the mysterics of 
Aphrodite, or converted from the worship of 
illicit Eros to that of Hymen. I thought of the 
handsome cheque and told the emissary of the 
great American periodical that 1 would see what 
I could do to satisfy the million readers. That 
was months ago and I have done nothing; I am 


(Continued on page 96) 


decision. 
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CON AMORE 


Don’t you adore the love due 
from Romeo and Juliet? It jg 
so tender, so utterly infused by 
the most exquisite passion! 
Above, we can almost hear it 
Leing sung by Tippoletti, th 
darling of Milan, and Fray 
Grudde, the lark of Leipzig, 
Unfortunately the passion whici 
their art conceals is not that of 
love, alas, but that of furious 
jealousy, plus racial antipathy 


CARRE RIAL 





A Few Eminent Inhabitants of the Metropolitan Music World 


Types and Temperaments Seen 





Through Any Opera Glasses 


Drawings by COVARRUBIAS 


TRISTAMENTE 


Kuppitski, the most recent Russian, spe- 
cializes in those fearfully sad things that 
make strong women weep and strong men 
leave. When he uses the Russian crawl- 
stroke on his violin and describes the suffer- 
ings of a Siberian chain gang all the way 
from Leningrad to Omsk, you can hear the 
howling of the wolves, the moaning of the 
samovars, and the wailing of the droshkis,— 
if you are willing to cough up five bucks 


AGITATO 
Among this year’s crop of visiting con- 
ductors, none made a greater impression 
than Herr Schaffenmeister of Berlin. Six 
feet three, without counting his hair, slen- 
der as a baton, when he mounted the ros- 
trum it was like watching a traffic tower in 
action. And what fire! what calisthenics! 
Our artist has caught him “bringing in” 
the tympani, turning over a page and 
scratching his right ear, all simultaneously 
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furious FORTISSIMO 


‘tipathy Of course you recognize Mrs. and Miss Bagworthy, two 
important nails in the Diamond Horseshoe. The Bag- 
worthys have been parterre box holders at the Metro- 
politan since the days of Abbey and Grau. It is their 
hereditary privilege to converse throughout the perform- 
ances they attend (alternate Wednesday evenings). The 
louder the music the more difficult it is for the Bagworthys, 
who find the moderns very annoying with their trumpets 
and everything. Mrs. B. is thinking of taking up ear 
phones so that she will not be disturbed by the orchestra 


















THE MAESTRO 


LARGAMENTE 


Ludwig Kraashar, pianist, is of the classic 
school, dealing exclusively in Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. His Sunday after- 
noons are something of a trial to those of 
his customers who have eaten a hearty 
lunch. To stay awake through three son- 
ctas and a batch of fugues is no mean 
stunt. Fortunately he has a way of smiting 
. the Steinway in the teeth every now and 

then that rouses his audience completely 


Signor Tocatelli’s name is one to conjure 
with wherever a few vocal chords are 
gathered together. Method, voice, place- 
ment, pitch, breathing, tone production, 
tempo, and interpretation, the Maestro 
knows them all. With his Beethoven- 
headed cane, he is seen everywhere. Of 
course he doesn’t tell his pupils too much 
at a time. “You have a voice,” he says, 
“but it will take years to develop it” 


PERCUSSION 
It is getting so now, what with Gersh- 
win and John Carpenter’s experiments 
in jazz, that a traps player must be 
more than a nimble lad with a sense 
of rhythm. He must be an artist, with 
technique, expression and all that fluff. 
Such is Samuel Peters, graduate of the 
Harlem Conservatory. Sam is shown 
executing his solo passage in the Sky- 
scrapers Overture which describes the 
collapse of a steel worker’s scaffold 














VANITY Fa 


Not a Hair of Their Heads 
A Happy Pair Postpone Their Trip to Europe—For Slightly Bitter Reasons 


CENE I: A boudoir, frail as a méringue, 

around whose walls of soft chartreuse a 
dragon-fly is hovering in loops and semicircles 
of noisy despair. The morning sun, slanting 
through open windows, dwells in calen, amber 
pools upon its opalescent wings as, nervously, 
it flies from picture frame to portiére, to an 
Innovation trunk standing half-open in one 
corner, and finally, in sharpening terror, to a 
patent leather hat box frothed with lingerie on 
the bed, whither it is pursued by Dororuy in 
pajamas. She holds an 
empty teacup in one hand, a copy of the Amer- 
ican Mercury in the other. 

GEORGE, indulgent in grey 
in the doorway. 


embroidered Chinese 
flanne!s, stands 


EORGE: You’ll never catch it with 
the American Mercury, darling. No- 
body ever caught a bug with the 

American Mercury. (He looks critically at 
the dragon-fly, which shies away in an irides- 
cent curve to a bowl of , slow tulips.) Try 
Snappy Stories, The creature wears a leer. 

Dororuy: (Panicky, in a bar of sunlight) 
There! He’s flown onto the curtain. Now if 
I can only creep up on him. . (She claps 
the teacup over the unhappy insect and taps 
confidently on the other side of the curtain.) 
Now he’ll have to walk into the cup and then 
I will imprison hi. there with the American 
Mercury and put him nicely out of the win- 
dow. Then he can go home and wear a pith 
helmet and tell about his travels, just like 
Professor Beebe or whoever it was, 

Her voice trails off abstractedly as she raises 
the teacup a hair’s breadth and peers anxiously 
cvithin. The dragon-fly, an opportunist, 
emerges brilliantly and soars to the ceiling. 

GerorGE: (Seizing a tennis racquet from a 
chair) Here, ll smash the blighter! You go 
and get dressed, dearest. 

Dorotuy: (Pale with horror, as she wrests 
the tennis racquet from him) George! Don’t 
do that with your eyebrows—yvou look just like 
Attila, the Hun. Get away from that dragon-fAly— 

She captures it in the teacup, 
places the American Mercury 
firmly on top and darts to the 
windox, 

GeorcE: Really, Do, I adore 
your tender heart, and if it 
weren’t for those pajamas you’d 
look just like a ministering nun 
or something ... but we’ve 
got to make that boat at five- 
thirty, my sweet, and you al- 
ways wait until just the last 
minute and then find some bug 
that’s got to be rescued or a 
goldfish that has to be fed. . . 

Dororuy: The goldfish! (Stricken, she de- 
posits the incarcerated dragon-fly, like a kind 
of monument, on a small green lacquer table 
and flies to another table, of gold lacquer, 
where two goldfish drowse in a crystal bowl.) 
The darlings—see them standing on their tails, 
George! (Her face, sweet, transfigured as ii 
a dream, becomes suddenly alert.) Send Made- 


sultorily 





HART AND SCHAFFNER 


In the crystal bowl Schaff- 
ner, the goldfish, breathed 
a light bubble as he de- On, 
eyed his 


By MARGARET CASE MORGAN 


leine in to me, George, please, and wait some- 
where while I dress. Then you can come with 
me while I take the fish to the theatre—but 
first, Wu has to have his talcum powder bath. 
(She lifts a blunt and stolid Pekinese from a 








DOROTHY 


“I use the same powder on my 
Peke,”” she exclaimed, “that the 
high-brown ladies in Harlem use” 


gold cushion on the floor.) \ use the same 
powder on him that the high-brown ladies in 
Harlem use, sort of ochre you know, and 
really, it gives him the loveliest tawny look. 
Doesn’t it, my sweet? Just like a tiger he is, a// 
valler. (She rattles the senseless creature 
in an ecstasy of endearment.) Now run along 
George, I’1] be ready in ten minutes and then we 

can take the fish to the theatre. 
ae GrorcE: Take the fish to 
the theatre! Dorothy, will you 
get your clothes on and your 
trunks packed and come at once 
to the pier with me? It’s never 
too easy to get away calmly, and 
still got a visa to get, 
remember. Ship captains may 
be very jolly fellows at a con- 


> 
weve 


cert, but they are adamant 
about sailing on time. Come 
now! 
mate Dororny: George, please 


don’t just igvore everything | 
want to do, that way. I’ve got to take the fish 
to the theatre, and even if it wasn’t such an 
important thing in itself, I should think you’d 
want me to do it just as much for your own 
sake as for my own, if you looked at it in a 
logical way. I mean logically, George darling, 
if I don’t take the fish to the theatre I’1] worry 
about them all the way over and all the time 


; 
in Paris, and Pll make horrible scenes from 
morning till night, and cry and w himpet and 
ruin your fun and make myself sick, [ cyj/j 
George! And anyway, I’ve got to do it, so yon 
might just as well stop standing there and 
smiling into your collar, and send Madeleine 
in here to me as I asked you to, because | 
don’t care to have any discussion about it what. 
soever. (GEORGE turns to go.) Will you wai 
and go with me? 

GeorceE: I will not. 

Dororny: Please George! I'l] explain abou 
it in the taxi... . 

GeorceE: No. 

Dorotuy: Very well, then. 

Georce goes from the room. Dororuy, 
returning, recalls the teacup, still mutely 
pinned to the table by the American Mercury, 
With a little cry, she lifts the magazine, , 
Alas! that people do not drain their cups, i. 
a shallow, a, shall we say, negligible pool of 
cold tea, the dragon-fly lies inert upon it 
back. It is dead. Its pastel wings are drowned, 
ingloriously, in cold tea.... Txo limpid 
tears lisp through channels of Chanel powder 
upon Dorotuy’s cheeks as she lowers the drag. 
on-fly into the waste-basket and instructs 
Maveveine to bring the Vionnet blue crépe 
de-chine. 


II 


CENE: A taxi. Dororny, a Jittle pale in 

cloud-blue and pearls, clasps a goldfish 
bowl in beige-gloved hands. GEORGE smokes a 
cigarette with restraint. He has decided that 
surrender is, after all, the nobler gesture. ln 
the crystal bowl, a goldfish eyes its mate. 

Dorotuy: Do tell him to drive more care 
fully, George. These fish jump about s0, and 
if we ever lost one under this rubber matting, 
we'd never get him out. 

Grorce: (When he has admonished the 
driver) Would you mind telling me now, just 
in a casual way, why you are taking the gold- 
fish to the pictures? I don’t think they’ll like 
the film at this theatre—its called Hearts 
Aflame or something, and from all I have 
heard, I am led to believe that the goldfish, 
as a vertebrate, has little or no passion, (He 
taps an ash onto the floor.) 

Dororny: Don’t be absurd, George. I told 
you I would explain. . You see, I was at 
the movies the other day, at this same theatre. 

Georce: With the fish? 

Dorotuy: No, with Nannie Everton. And 
you know that beautiful big pool they have in 
the foyer, George, with rocks and castles and 
fountains playing and little Chinese men going 
in and out? 

Georce: Married men? 

Dororny: Why, J don’t know, George. 
What a silly question anyway. 

GEORGE: (Musingly ) I was just thinking 
they’d probably Be out much more than they 
went in. . . . Now, Dodie, if you cry again. 

Dororuy’s silver voice is, for the moment, 
stilled in silent, exquisite pain, her eyes, like 

(Continued on page 94) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


In the Screen’s Younger Set—Norma Shearer 


One of the Newer Film Stars Who Is a Favourite With the Picture Critics 


NATIVE of Montreal, Norma Shearer came to New York five years ago to 
haunt the agencies and casting offices in search of work in pictures. Despite 

the Superlatives which the film critics now invariably apply to any mention of 
her cinematic art, Miss Shearer began unimportantly by playing inconsequential 
Toles in films of equa’ inconsequence. After a few trying years of this, a film 
eitrepreneur discovered that here was a young woman possessed of the attribute 
emed so important in the film business and known as “quality”. In other 


words, she had what is termed in less fidgety places than the films, “class”. 
A contract was forthcoming, and so she came to play the lead in a film known 
by the slightly gaudy title of Broadway After Dark. But it was not until Norma 
Shearer impersonated the circus girl in the film version of Andreyev’s He Who 
Gets Slapped that she won the acclaim of the more discriminating film-goers. 
Strangely enough Miss Shearer’s newest picture, said to exhibit her best work 
so far on the screen, is also concerned with the big tent. It is The Devil’s Circus 





Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAR 


Presenting to the Public the Actor’s Agent, a Necessity to the Modern Drama 


FIFTH LECTURE 

N an effort to demonstrate, to the lay- 
man, the manifold details and difficulties 
attending a modern theatrical production, 
I have been following in these little lectures 
of mine the somewhat erratic course pursued 
in the production of that remarkable drama 
known variously as Clouds, Heart’s Blood, 
Heart’s Clouds, Cloud’s Blood ctc., a tensc 
drama which has, but not without considerable 
effort, arrived at the seventh day of its re- 
hearsals (known as the Crisis of the Seventh 
Day). At the conclusion of this rehearsal the 
director, Mr. David Stilton, receives the fol- 
lowing wire from his manager in Florida:— 
“PLENTY MONEY DOWN HERE CAN YOU 

OPEN STAMFORD MONDAY WEEK 

I SAMUELS” 
Mr. Stilton replies: 

“JUST FIRED ENTIRE CAST WITH EXCEPTION 
OF THE STAR AND FLOSS THE INGENUE SUG- 


GEST FIRE THEM TOO NO CHANCE OPEN 
MONDAY WEEK 
STILTON” 


And receives the following: 

“STAR OWNS THE PLAY OR WOULD 
GLADLY FIRE HER LEAVE FLOSS ALONE 
TELEGRAPH RULES PREVENT TRUE EXPRES- 
SION OF MY OPINION REGARDING YOU EN- 
GAGE NEW CAST AND OPEN MONDAY WFEK 
OR FIRE YOURSELF 

SAMUELS” 

Mr. Stilton, therefore, being a man of the 
world as well as a great artist, has to set to 
work in a fearful hurry to find a cast who can 
interpret Heart’s Clouds on Monday week in 
Stamford. Which brings me to the description 
of an individual whom Mr. Stilton: now visits 
for this very purpose; an individual who ob- 
trudes himself very persistently into theatrical 
life—the actor’s agent, or, as he is more ex- 
pansively described, the theatrical agent. Lay 
followers of these lectures should know some- 
thing of this interesting personality as he looms 
quite large in theatrical life, and, besides, if 
the layman ever wanted to go on the stage, 
this is undoubtedly the first person he would 
go to. And also, in another sense, the last. 





ELL now, the actor’s agent (theo- 

retically) discovers managers for actors, 
and derives an income by taking a weekly 
commission from the actors. He derives an- 
other income by discovering actors for man- 
agers and again taking a weckly commission 
from the actors (not from the managers as 
the layman might assume). If neither the 
actor nor the manager secks the agent’s serv- 
ices, the latter, feeling that he still ought 
to be in on the deal, circumvents this treachery 
on their part in the following ingenious 
manner. 

Through one of his spies in the managerial 
offices, or through a casual personal visit, he 
finds out that a certain actor is under con- 
sideration for a part. The actor himself not 
yet being aware of this, the agent hurries to 
the nearest telephone, calls up the actor in 
question and says, “Good afternoon, George” 
{assuming it to be afternoon and the actor": 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


name to be George), “I am trying to get a 
wonderful engagement for you. I am work- 
ing day and night trying to land this—they 
don’t want you at all, really, but I have a pull 
in that office and I’m going to make them take 
you. Come in and sce me right away.” 

The actor goes at once, thereby just missing 
the manager’s call asking to see him. When 
he arrives at the agent’s office, the latter calls 
up the manager and says, “Good afternoon, 
Mr. Harris” (assuming that that is the man- 
ager’s name); “I am sending George Booth 
(assuming the actor’s name to be Booth) to 
see you. I feel he is just the man for your 
new play.” 





DITOR’S NOTE: The poem printed be- 

low was written by Miss Helen Wills, 
American Women’s Tennis Singles Cham- 
pion, at Cannes just before her match with 
Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, the French champion. 
Vanity Fair last year presented the extra- 
ordinarily versatile Miss Wills in the rdéle 
of a sketch artist. It now, with much pleas- 
ure, publishes one of her first efforts in verse 


I WALKED ALONE 
By HELEN WILLS 


I walked alonc—the narrow street, 
Winding over the hill; 

Followed the grey walls, luring me, 
Further and further still. 


Oh, the little gates, tight shut, I passed, 

Their secrets closed to me! 

Oh, the carly lamp that glowed and 
smiled 

Through the mimosa tree! 


I walked aionc—the narrow street, 
And loved it none the less; 
Followed the grey walls, luring me, 
Yet knew not loneliness. 











“Why,” says the manager, “I’ve been plan- 
ning for weeks to engage him. IT’ve been 
trying to get hold of him all the afternoon.” 

“Isn’t that strange,” returns the agent in 
amazement. “Well, well—great minds think 
alike, I always say.” 

Which masterly stroke, of course, entitles 
him to collect commission on the deal from 
the actor. So vou sce that the agent is not to 
be eliminated in any case. Scandalous tongues 
even whisper that some managers, or their 
hirclings, are in collusion with the agents in 
this matter, and share with them the pro- 
ceeds derived from the innocent Thespian’s 
commission, but I don’t want the layman to 
believe this—I really don’t. Not even if it’s 
true—which I’m sure it isn’t—and even if it 
is, it’s probably a lic. Even the noblest profes- 
subject to indiscriminate mud- 





sions are 
slinging. 

I do hope my readers will not misconstrue 
all this and be led into the belief that I am in 
some way condemning the theatrical agent. I 





would not do that for a moment. I admit tha 
I have in these articles of mine, where neces 
sary, and without fear or favour, flayed the 
director, the author, the scenic artist, the actor, 
and even the manager—but I would not dare 
attack the agent—for many reasons. And why 
should 1? He has his uses—if one seck far 
enough for them. For example, he gives the 
actor—a notoriously lazy fellow—invaluable 
exercise in walking up and down the stairs to 
his office several times a day in the off season; 
he saves the manager the bother and boredom 
of going to theatres to find out who’s who oa 
the stage; and truly, and in a slack season, he 
tones things up by the crowded appearance 
of his offices, which gives an impression of cx- 
treme activity where none exists. 

Furthermore the law is ridiculously severe 
on the agent. It allows him, for all the trouble 
he has in telephoning to an actor, a paltry 
5% of the actor’s salary for a period of ten 
weeks, and, as comparatively few plays run 
ten wecks, this is very hard on the agent. It 
is also very hard on him if the play runs more 
than ten weeks, as his 5% then ceases. Of 
course he sometimes avoids this by telling the 
actor that he can get him what he calls “better 
terms elsewhere”, and the kind hearted actor 
is only too glad to help the poor fellow by 
taking a new job and starting in paying him 
a commission all over again. 

The layman may well believe that it prac- 
tically means starvation to get a miscrable 5% 
on a few thousand actor’s salarics, and the 
agent, realising this too, gets around the un 
fair Jaws whenever possible by calling himself 
the actor’s “manager”, instead of his “agent”, 
in which case he can charge 10% for ten years, 
or life, as the case may be, and this, combined 
with a few minor perquisites, just keeps the 
poor chap’s head above water. 





“WAVING described the agent’s function, 
| i will understand why Mr. Stilton 
gocs to one, to obtain over-night twenty-two 
actors and actresses, all of whom will pay the 
agent a commission for the pleasure of work 
ing for Mr. Stilton, who, as you have found 
out by now, is one of the most artistic direc 
tors who ever came from Brooklyn, Mr 
Stilton’s pet agents are Messrs. Heiliger Stiggs 
Inc., probably the most ubiquitous of their 
kind in the city of New York. The firm con- 
sists of Mr. Heiliger Stiggs himself and his 
nephew Mr. Jesse Stiggs, assisted by a host of 
satellites. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the lay- 
man, all else having failed, has become an 
actor. I don’t want the layman to take offense 
at this. It is the purest supposition. Let us 
suppose further that he presents himself at 
the office of Heiliger Stiggs in scarch of an 
engagement. Having struggled through the 
crowd on the sidewalk, at the entrance to the 
building, and on the stairs leading to the 
office, he finds himself in a vast concourse of 
theatrical ladies and gentlemen sandwiched 
in a narrow hallway. The Jayman fights oa 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE BRANDING IRON 
An Arizona cowboy, a little past his 
youth. In bronze. A typically Ameri- 
can figure. American too is the sculp- 
ture, both in its treatment and feeling 





COWBOY AND PONY 


This is the latest of Mahonri Young’s western 
sculptures, a small group recently on view at the 
Rehn Gallery on Fifth Avenue. It falls, clearly, into 
the same group as the two figures shown below 


LTHOUGH the vogue for Mahonri Young’s 

work has spread to Europe, he is essen- 
tially an American artist, not only in the types 
which he portrays but in the spirit and manner 
in which they are executed. He is a master in 
many mediums—painting, drawing, marble and 
bronze. The West has always inspired him 
greatly, his most felicitous paintings and draw- 
ings having been the result of long and ardent 
pilgrimages to our Western plains. There is, 
in his work, nothing of the pretty—nothing of 
the sentimental, nothing of the tricked-out-to- 
please. About a year ago Paul Daugherty, the 
American painter, pointed out that Young would 
make an ideal sculptor to design a great sol- 
dier’s monument. Such a monument would in- 
dubitably be vigorous, masculine, true in senti- 
ment and far removed from the mawkish and 
“pretty’’ monuments—there are no other words 
to describe them—so frequently seen in our 
American cities. This artist has of late been 
devoting himself to etching, in which medium 
his democratic feeling and fine sense of char- 
acter have been conspicuously evident. Mr. Young 
is about to return to the United States from a 
long visit to Europe. It will be interesting to 
see what subjects have occupied his attention 
there and to note what changes have manifested 
themselves in his vision and manual technique 














ROLLING HIS OWN 


A small bronze, twelve inches in 
height. A cowboy, in his chaps and 
sombrero, pouring tobacco from his 
leather pouch to the cigarette paper 


Three of Mahonri Young’s Recent Cowboy Sculptures 


An Embodiment of the Essential Spirit and Character of the Western American Plains 
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ON THE HIP 
One of the problems of 
the night-club owners 
is the enormous number 
of patrons who carry 
their liquor “on the hip” 


The Night Club as 


DRAW 
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VANITY Fa 





an Institution 


The Cabaret of Today: How It Is Inaugurated, Managed and Patronized 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The author of the article cn 

this page The Night Club as an Institution is 
a well-known New York restaurateur. For many 
years he has successfully operated a number of night- 
clubs in New York. Vanity Fair has deemed it of 
interest to publish a really authentic article on the 
technique of cabaret management. Because of the 
nature of his revelations the name of the author 
cannot in fairness be revealed in connection with it. 


IVE men, cach inclined to heaviness, in 

feature and in flesh, are gathered round 

a table in onc of the latest of New York’s 
night clubs. It is not, candidly, what might be 
called a very sclect supper club. Here there is 
only an apology for food: here liquor is served 
in empty charged-water bottles. There is 
plenty of noise, to be sure, from clappers and 
from rattles in the hands of the guests. The 
light, being of an unabashed variety, has ban- 
ished all pretentions to mystery and charm. 

One of the flashily-dressed gentlemen turns 
to his companion. 

“Look here, Moc” he says, “‘we’ve been com- 
ing to this place every night for two wecks. 
We spend, on the average, a hundred dollars 
a night here, sometimes a good deal more, when 
we have girls and champagne. Why don’t we 
open one of these places ourselves? Everybody 
is doing it. We'll save the money we spend 
here, and possibly make a little besides. What 
do you say!”” Then, to the rest of the five men, 
“What do you say?” 

“Well, it’s a good racket,” one of them ans- 
wers, “‘let’s try it as a gag.” 

“How much moncy do we need?” 

“About ten thousand dollars—with five of us 
that means two thousand apicce. Why, we'd 
lose that in craps in a single night.” 


ND so, another night club is born in New 
York. Two of the five men are well- 
known gamblers, the others are wholesale boot- 
leggers. Two thousand dollars apiece means 
little to them. Any one of them would pay 
that much for a weck’s entertainment. 

The number of New York night clubs and 
so-called speak-casies born in exactly this way is 
really amazing; moncy is so casy on Broadway. 
As a result of such financiering, the Times 
Square district, Greenwich Village and Har- 
lem are overstocked with cabarets; all cutting 
each other’s throats in their battle fora clientéle. 

Time was when a supper club in New York 
was really a supper club. Places like Castles- 
In-The-Air, which Vernon and Irene Castle 


By A NIGHT CLUB PROPRIETOR 


made famous; Reisenweber’s, in the days of 
Mae Murray; Churchill’s, Rector’s, and the 
Little Club, were proud of their decorations, 
their service, and their food. They catered to 
somewhat exclusive clientéles, who demanded 
unusual continental delicacies with their li- 
queurs. World-known chefs were engaged to 
take charge of their cuisines. Head waiters with 
a strong following in Paris, Monte Carlo and 
Biarritz were imported to lend grace to such 
establishments. Real artists decorated the in- 
teriors. 

Everything was arranged with a view to ease 
and grace; the atmosphere, while one of en- 
joyment, was well bred; the service of the 
suavest variety; the music stringed and re- 
strained, and the entertainment was supplied 
by one or two stars who could really sing or 
dance well. Thirty thousand dollars was 
enough, in those days, to open such a club— 
kitchen and all, Thus, each club was slowly 
assembled and built up, and, as a result, became 
an integral part of the night life of the city, 
not merely for wecks or months, as is the rule 
with cabarets today, but for decades. 

The owner, instead of being a bootlegger, 
gambler, or cloak-and-suit merchant, had the 
true requisites of a supper club proprietor. He 
knew the restaurant business. He had a follow- 
ing. He had ability and personality. 

Now, ten or twelve thousand dollars can 
open a night club. One can order one like an 
overcoat. All that is needed is an empty loft 
over a garage, a deserted brown-stone house, or 
a fairly dry cellar. The club can be ready, 
decorations and all, inside of a month. The 
actual outlay in cash is slight, but the hazard, 
if the club intends to go in for selling liquor, 
is excessive. 

To cite a recent instance: the Cameo Club 
was padlocked exactly three weeks after it had 
first opened its doors, and the owners are now 
singing an increasingly popular song, The 
Buckner Blues. 

To show the reader how little cash is needed 
in such an enterprise, here are some of the 
things that can be done if one desires to go into 
the cabaret business. The coatroom, washroom 
and cigarette privileges can be sold, to a con- 
cessionaire, for a year’s rent. Most of the clubs 
also sell their kitchen privileges. The kitchen 
concessionaire will put in your kitchen fittings, 
food, and kitchen help for from half to two 


thirds of the food checks. The remainder, 
going to the house, will pay the waiters’ sala. 
ries, cleaning, etc. The cover charge is rationed 
to pay for the entertainment and band. And 
the profit—if there is any—comes out of the 
sale of bottled water, which profit the owners 
reserve for themselves. As a quart of such 
water can be purchased for sixteen cents, and is 
usually sold, as you doubtless know, for two 
dollars, the profit can mount handsomely. Of 
course, if a club wants to go in for selling 
liquor, the profit soars accordingly. But that 
is another matter entirely. 


F a successful club owns its kitchen, the 
profit is given another boost, for only the 
simplest sort of food is served these days, and 
enormous prices are charged. A portion of chow 
mein or chop suey, composed of cheap vege- 
tables and a little chicken, costing not over 
twenty cents a plate, service and all, brings a 
much as two-fifty. A club sandwich is sold for 
a dollar, and costs about 2 dime. Scrambled 
eggs and bacon, costing thirty-five cents, bring 
a dollar and a half. These are the favorite 
dishes of the supper club of today. Gone are the 
days of lobster 4 /a Newburg, Welsh rarebit that 
was a rarebit, paté de foie gras, game prepared 
according to secret recipes, seafood that was the 
pick of the seven seas, and the various intricate 
desserts prepared with brandy and cordials. 
Food today is bad and that for three very 
excellent reasons. First, the owners are not 
really restaurateurs at all, and know nothing 
of the business. Second, the kitchen is rented 
to a concessionaire, who naturally hires the 
cheapest help and buys the most ordinary food 
in order to keep his expenses down. Third, the 
patrons themselves are satisfied with inferior 
(or, at least, very simple) food. When they go 
to cabarets nowadays, they go to be amused. 
They eat only because they think it obligatory, 
or because they don’t want to get too mellow. 
When a night club is opened today, the own- 
ers, if they are wise, do not fail to engage as 
many “draws” as they can. The entertainers, 
band, head waiter and hostesses, if the cabaret 
employs them, are all carefully chosen for their 
following, or clienté/e. Competition being 
keen, the highest prices in theatrical history 
are being paid to cabaret players. Years ago, 
chorus girls who “doubled” from their musical 
(Continued on page 116) 
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The Craze For Creeds in America 
Creeds in the Clubs; Creeds Among the Young; Creeds Everywhere We Turn 


T IS not my purpose, in this article, to 

touch on the subject of religious beliefs, 

except to note that the trend in religion 
seems—if we can believe the papers—to be 
departing from the particular and embracing 
the general, not to say the nebulous. A recent 
newspaper symposium of well-known writers 
in the New York Herald-Tribune revealed 
them as well nigh unanimous in saying “I 
believe intensely in Something but I haven’t 
the faintest idea what it is.” This, though 
candid, doesn’t get us very far. In my search 
for definite truth and explicit revelation the 
literati in this symposium have rather let me 








down—what! 

Pondering this matter, in part religious in 
nature, my brain has been illumined by the 
thought, nay the conviction, that Americans 
collectively have gathered up their spiritual 
belongings, carted them out of the temples 
and scattered them pretty liberally all over 
the landscape. 

But there is no lack of religion in America. 
Quite the contrary. Religion, in essence, is 
Belief and we have almost as much of that 
article, per capita, as we can stagger under. 
The religious spirit has been carried into busi- 
ness, art, exercise, school, home life and so- 
ciety. All that the average American demands 
is something to believe in. Tell him what to 
believe and he will believe it. 


ROTARIANS ET AL 


OW, the hallmark of a religion is its creed. 

A creed is its banner and blazon, its 
charter, constitution and cornerstone. What 
more natural, then, than to find, in America, 
a thousand creeds, neatly framed, and all 
adapted to the needs of different walks of 
life. No home is complete without one. You 
need one in your business. Infants cry for 
them. 

A good, definite creed is a fine thing. It 
is something to cling to, a rock to stand on, or 
fall back on, depending on which way you 
are going. It does away with a lot of thinking 
and wear and tear on the brain which should 
be kept alert for the main American business 
of money-getting. It is not surprising therefore 
to find that a large number of informal un- 
religious creeds have already assumed concrete 
form. They have become the documents which 
we see on the walls of offices, in the locker 
rooms of country clubs and over the wash- 
basins of sleeping cars. 

Once the guiding articles are drawn up and 
printed you have the makings of a faith. 
The Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, for 
instance, are sects of a faith, which is touching 
in the extreme, a faith which involves laughter, 
hand-shaking and back-slapping. I am quite 
sure that the formal creeds of these sects are 
published in printed form but, unfortunately, 
I have not a copy by me. However, I can 
summarize some of the main items in a way 
that will be recognizable, to the initiated, rely- 
ing on my memories of Rotary services I have 
attended. My version, thus arrived at after 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


long experience, is something like this: 

I BELIEVE in Good Fellowship, Organ- 
ized Gaiety (within the bounds of decorum), 
Community Singing and Friendly Massage. 

I BELIEVE that my Fellow Man is as Good 
as I am, especially if he is sitting at the same 
luncheon table. 

I BELIEVE in Yocal Vol- 
ume, in Speaking, Laughing, 
and Singing—as Loudly as 
You Can. 

I BELIEVE in Group 
Feeding. I believe that Tues- 
day of Every Weck should be 
set apart as a Holy Day for 
this Purpose. 

I BELIEVE in helping the 
Other Fellow, as far as my 
Own Interests will Permit. 

I BELIEVE that all after 
luncheon Speakers on any 
Subject are, of and by their 
Nature, Jolly Good Fellows, 
as Nobody Will Deny. 

I BELIEVE that despite 
Death or Taxes every Good 
Rotarian should be ready at 
all times, instantly, to Pack All his Troubles 
in his Old Kit Bag and SMILE, SMILE, 
SMILE. 

Isn’t it inevitable that such, deep sentiments 
as these should fall into religious mold? This 
is further evidenced by the mass of ritual 
which has sprung up in this super-friendly 
soil, The Rotary song-leader is no ordinary 
mortal. He is not just plain Bill Harkness, 
the butter-and-egg man. From the minute 
he gets up from his table and takes his place 
at the end of the speakers’ dais near the piano 
and high enough up so that people can see 
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DRAWING BY GEORGE LUKS 


AT THE ROTARY 
Bill Harkness, the Rotary Club song- 
leader, in his bull-of-Bashan voice, is 
saying: ‘‘Now, you sleepers, wake up!” 





DRAWING BY GEORGE LUKA 


AT THE MEN’S CLUB 
One of the speakers at the 
Men’s Club luncheons, who . 
carries the Rotarian spirit 
very heart of 
community life 


him; from the instant he says in the bull-of, 
Bashan voice that has made him what he is, 
“Now, you old sleepers; WAKE UP!”, h, 
becomes a Priest, a Cantor, a man apart. 

The faithful have their hymn_ books, the 
printed song sheets, at their places. After , 

: couple of doleful numbex 
Bill Harkness begins to warm 
to his work and gradually, by 
his exhortations, the congres 
gation is whipped into the re. 
vival spirit. “Snap into it, you 
fellows,” he barks. “That 
last verse was rotten. We’l] 
have to do it over again. Num- 
ber five . . . Scveet Adeline, 
now, EVERYBODY! 
e-c-t ..” 

The chorus swells. Jones, 
of the Bootery, is no longer 
a shoe clerk. He is a tenor 
angel, a Caruso. The chorus 
ends with a burst of applause 
. . every man for himself 
. « » as someone inevitably 
starts the strains of “And she 
lives . . . down in... our 
alley,” which is, to Rotary anthems, what the 
claborate ““Amens” used to be to deistic re 
ligious music. Another superbly ritualistic 
choral is that in which an indefinite number 
of grasshoppers jump over each others’ backs, 
The solemnity with which this song is ren- 
dered is very impressive. There is also a 
sacred dance sometimes performed by exalted 
Rotary dervishes in which they really rotate, 
the devotee placing the point of his index 
finger on the top of his head while he revolves 
slowly and chants a refrain to the effect that 
he is “just as happy as he can be.” These 
events bulk large in Rotary Club life and to 
miss the weekly luncheon comes not far from 
being a mortal sin. 

The Kiwanians cherish a similar set of be 
liefs with differences in detail. They and the 
Rotarians dine together occasionally with a 
show of fraternizing, much as_ Father 
O’Rourke, Rabbi Silverstein and the Rev. 
Goodbody of the Second M. E. meet at civic 
functions, even if they each suspect that the 
others are going to fry in hell. 

A related organization which packs quite a 
spiritual punch is the Men’s Club in a small 
town. Their monthly meetings do not give 
them the momentum and wallop that Rotary 
Clubs have but they are there with the uplitt 
and the smile stuff just the same. Meetings 
are held in the school auditorium. The coun 
try club is too secular and profane and offers 
too many temptations for weak brothers to sneak 
a drink in the locker room. 

The speakers at the Men’s Club luncheons 
carry the hearty fellowship of Rotarianism into 
the life of the smaller communities, adding to 
it a keen interest in larger affairs. The conduct 
of Government, both State and Federal, 3s 
scrutinized as critically by their committees 3 
is the proposed issue of bonds for the new 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Famous Golf Links at Muirfield 
Where the British Amateur Championship Will Be Held 


yy liek thie 

coming of 

slightly 
warmer weather, we 
begin to think of the 
battles of the spring. 
Already I hear in im- 
agination a sound at 
once pleasant and for- 
midable, the docking 
of the steamer that 
brings the American 
teams to our shores to 
play for our Amateur 
Championship and for 
the Walker Cup. And 
so it occurred to me to 
write something of Muirfield, where the Ama- 
tcur Championship will be played. 

Muirfield is not merely a golf course; it is 
the home of a venerable and illustrious socicty, 
the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golf- 
ers, which has very properly a good conceit of 
itself. I remember a friend of mine, a good 
Scottish golfer now dead, telling me how, years 
ago, he came to play on some little rustic course 
in England. As he was about to write his name 
in the Visitors’ book the Secretary said to him, 
“Are you a member of the Royal and Ancient?” 
My friend answered that he was. ‘Then,” 
went on the Secretary in a pleading tone, 
“would you mind putting it after your name, 
because we have never had a member of the 
Royal and Ancient to play here before.” “Sir,” 
answered my friend—and his tone was, I feel 
sure, fully as formidable as Dr. Johnson’s 
“Sir, I belong to a more ancient Club, to the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers;” 
and he inscribed his name accordingly. One 
must treat with respect a Society whose origin i: 
Jost in the mists of time, but whose actual rec- 


ROGER WETHERED 


A golfer of unusual bril- 
liance and consistency, 
Roger Wethered will be 
a formidable barrier to 
the American ambitions 








MUIRFIELD—THE FIRST HOLE 


Muirfield, near Edinburgh, will be the scene this year of the British 
Amateur Championships. It was recently ranked as the soundest of the 
British courses. This view of the first hole gives an idea of the nature 
of the course and of the rough, which is reputed to be unusually severe 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


ords go back as far as the year 1744. 

In the first place, 1 think that Muirfield is 
a course that Amcrican golfers will like and that 
will suit their play. Mr. Joshua Crane, who 
has devised an claborate and ingenious system 
of giving marks to courses for their merits and 
demerits, brings Muirfield out at the top of his 
list of British courses. We do not rate it quite 
so high as that, but a fine course it undoubtedly 
is, and I think Americans will like it because it 
is not unlike the courses they know at home. 
Some of our most famous courses on the other 
hand are very unlike American ones. ‘Take for 
instance St. Andrews and Rye. There is the 
course and there are the bunkers and hazards. If 
you are not in the Jatter you are on the former. 
There is no distinct fairway and no distinct 
rough. Muirfield is not of that type. It has a 
perfectly definite and rather narrow fairway 
which runs between two lines of sometimes un- 
pleasantly definite rough. The player can sce 
what he has to do and what will befall] him 
if he does not do it. In other words, although 
it is a seaside course, it has in some ways the 
general character of an inland one. In our 
eyes, who have a perhaps exaggerated respect 
for seaside golf as such, this feature has always 
stood in Muirfield’s way. Formerly, moreover, 
it was to a great extent surrounded by a stone 
wall which gave it the appearance of a park. 
And then that mordant wag, Andrew Kirkaldy, 
spoke of it with disgust in its early days as “an 
auld water meadie” and, since it had just this 
little something of a meadow-like air, the taunt 
stuck like glue. Andrew said it a long time ago, 
in the early ninetics, when Muirfield was a 
brand-new course, not fit perhaps to take away 
the Championship from ancient Musselburgh. 
It has been changed almost out of recognition 
since then, but all these causes have contributed 
to giving it probably a lower place in public 


side of the course. 





esteem than it de- 
serves. 

Not only is it a sea- 
side course, but it is in 
the heartof perhapsthe 
greatest strip of scaside 
golfing country in the 
world, for looking: 
down upon it is Gul- 
lane Hill and on the 
tract of country round 
the hill are seventy- 
two holes of admirable 
golf, while only a few page 98 age Aye ¥9 
miles away are North nest Holderness is one 
Berwick, Kilspindic, of the most dangerous 
pe Longniddry. of the English players 

It is a romantic country too, for those who 
love their Robert Louis Stevenson. One side 
of the course is bounded by a sea wood of 





E. W. HOLDERNESS 


gnarled and stunted fir trees, heeling perma- 
nently over under the wind. This is Archer- 
field Wood and beyond it lies Archerfield, the 
most charming of all private courses; but it is 
also the Graden Sea Wood of that magnificent 
story The Pavilion on the Links. Moreover 
when we get among the Sand-hills and look out 
to sca, we can see the quicksands in Aberlady 
Bay and there are the quicksands of Graden 
Floe which Northmore kept as a “private ceme- 
tery for his friends”. 

It is one of the merits of the new Muirficld 
that we can look at the sea. In old days the big 
hills cut it off from us, a fact on which critics 
of the “auld water meadie” school did not fail 
to insist. Now, however, since Mr. Colt has 
made his sweeping alterations, and this sand- 
hill country has been taken into play, we feel 
less cramped and confined and get as lovely a 
sca view as need be. Nothing in this world is 


(Continued cn page 140) 
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MUIRFIELD—THE FIFTH HOLE 


This hole is typical of the course, with its long, narrow fairway, edged 
with difficult rough, and its heavily trapped green. In the background 
can be seen the stunted fir trees of Archerfield Wood, which bounds one 
Some of the holes have an excellent view of the Seca 
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The Revised Laws For Auction Bridge 


A Brief Synopsis of the Important Changes in the New Code for 1926 


FTER three years of diligent work on 
the part of the various committees that 
have taken an interest in the laws of 

auction bridge, The Whist Club of New York 
has issued a code which is as nearly perfect as 
they can make it. This will be known as the 
1926 code. 

It was in 1923 that the American Whist 
League proposed to take the game of bridge 
under its official supervision along the same 
lines as its control of whist, and in January 
1924 it appointed a committee to draw up 
suggestions for a revision of what is generally 
known as the cbde of 1920, issued by The 
Whist Club, whose laws had up to that time 
been used as the official code. 

At the time this action was taken by the 
A. W. L. it was not realized how much time 
and effort The Whist Club had already put 
into the work of preparing the laws then in 
use, as well as all the laws for whist and bridge, 
which preceded those for auction bridge. As 
The Whist Club had drawn up the laws for 
every member of the whist family of games 
for nearly forty years, it naturally felt that 
the work it had done for the game entitled it 
to continue as the Jawmaker for auction bridge. 

As The Whist Club was one of the earliest 
and leading members of the A. W. L, the 
League easily recognized the correctness of the 
club’s contention, and agreed to allow it to 
take charge of the matter, and to have full 
charge of any proposed revisions in the laws. 
The A. W. L.Committee on Rules were accord- 
ingly directed to recommend any changes for 
the consideration of the card committee of The 
Whist Club, and to agree that if these recom- 
mendations of the A. W. L. committee were 
adopted by The Whist Club, the A. W. L. 
would abstain from going any further with the 
preparation of a code of its own, and would 
adopt the laws prepared by The Whist Club as 
the official code for all the clubs that were 
members of the A. W. L. 


HIS was in 1925. In the meantime the 

Knickerbocker Whist Club of New York 
had become rather impatient over the un- 
explained delay and had prepared a code of 
their own, but after a conference with the 
A. W. L. and The Whist Club, and a better 
understanding of the situation, they decided to 
abandon it. The result was that the card com- 
mittee of the K. W. C. joined with the rules 
committee of the A. W. L. in agreeing to ac- 
cept the work of The Whist Club. The laws 
which have just been issued are therefore the 
result of the joint efforts of these three 
committees, the agreement being reached last 
September. 

The card committee of The Whist Club, un- 
der the able leadership of its chairman, Mr. 
Bryant McCampbell, then started to work in 
earnest, and with the assistance of six members 
of the rules committee of the A. W. L. and 
four of the card committee of the K. W. C. 
the code which is now offered to the bridge 
players of the world was drawn up, and will be 
known as the code of 1926. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXXkXIII 




















Y and Z 


There are no trumps and Z leads. 
want five tricks against the best defence. How 
do they get them? Solutionin the June number. 








The committee of The Whist Club, which is 
directly responsible for the new laws is: Bryant 
McCampbell, chairman; W. E. Talcott, M. C. 
Work, Dr. Carter S. Cole, and C. P. Cadley. 
These laws are copyrighted by The Whist Club, 
and special permission must be obtained from 
that club for their use in any form. It is the 
hope of Mr. McCampbell that this 1926 code 
may be adopted by many of the leading clubs 
abroad, so that we shall have the same laws to 
govern the game throughout the world. It is 
worthy of note that several American ideas are 
now used in England, contrary to the English 
laws, such as the ranking of the bids by tricks, 
and not by their total scoring value. The 
American Jaws are already in use in the Travel- 
ers’ Club in Paris. 

In revising the old 1920 code the committee 
undoubtedly owes much to the influence of its 
chairman, Mr. Bryant McCampbell, who is not 
only an enthusiast on everything connected with 
the game, with no commercial axe to grind, but 
who has brought to bear upon the new code the 
common sense and business acumen that has 
made him one of the most successful merchants 
in New York. He has insisted on the basic 
principle that no laws will meet intentional 
unfair play of any kind. Under the head of 
“Ethics” he simply suggests that “no player 
should purposely incur a penalty, even though 
willing to pay it, nor make a second revoke to 
conceal the first.” 

The new laws are an improvement on all 
previous codes either here or abroad in one re- 
spect. They begin at the beginning, with the 


players and the cards, their seats at the table, 
and the bidding instead of starting with the 
announcement that rubber is the best of three 
games, before telling us what a game consist 
of, or how it is played. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 


The present inconsistency in the rank of both 
cards and suits in drawing for partners, jp 
bidding, and in play, is done away with. The 
suits retain their present rank; spades, the high. 
est; then hearts, diamonds, and clubs. The 
cards of each suit rank from the ace, king, 
queen, down to the deuce, and the ace is always 
high. 

The term “cutting” is deleted, and “draw. 
ing” is used instead. In drawing for partners, 
or any other purpose, high always wins, instead 
of low as at present. The highest cut takes the 
choice of seats and cards, the next highest being 
his partner. The third highest chooses one of 
the two remaining seats. 

On the suggestion of Mr. McCampbell, after 
the bidding is completed, the player who has 
the bid shall be known as the Declarer, and 
his partner the Dummy. The player on the 
left of the Declarer shall be known as the 
Senior, and the other adversary as the Junior, 
The old term, “pone” for the player on the 
right of the dealer, could not be applied to 
bridge, as the dealer is not always the declarer, 

For the first deal, the selected pack must be 
shufled by the Senior, and the dealer must al- 
ways complete the cut himself. If any player 
but the dealer exposes a card during the deal, 
not only must there: be a new deal but the 
dealer’s side scores 50 points penalty. There is 
no penalty if the dealer himself happens to 
expose a card. 


THE BIDDING 


F AN insufficient bid is corrected by the 

player in error on his own initiative, he 
must make it sufficient by increasing the num- 
ber of tricks without changing the denomina- 
tion. If attention has to be called to the 
insufficient bid, the player in error may make 
it sufficient in any way he chooses, but his 
partner is barred from any further bidding dur- 
ing that deal. 

A bid out of turn is void if attention is 
called to it before the next player declares. 
When a bid out of turn is void, the partner of 
the player in error is barred from any further 
bidding that deal. 

If a player passes out of turn, he can reénter 
the bidding only after the bid or double he 
passes has been overcalled or doubled. If a 
pass out of turn is overcalled by the player on 
the left, however, it stands as regular. 

If a player doubles or redoubles when it is 
his partner’s turn to declare, the adversaries may 
consult as to which of three penalties they shall 
exact: Call the last bid the final bid. Call the 
double or redouble the final bid. Demand a 
new deal. 

Dummy is not allowed to call the dealer’s 
attention to the fact that he is about to lead 

(Continued on page 114) 
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TALBOT 


The attractive fabric body on 
this 15 h.p. Talbot is a four 





passenger cabriolet by Weyman 
of Paris. The top is collapsible 





European Motoring 


Road Surfaces and English Racing Classics Come up for Consideration and Report 


HE principal automobile happening’ in 

Europe for 1926 will be the first British 

Grand Prix, run at Brooklands. After 
many years’ delay the International Association 
of Recognized Automobile Clubs has sanc- 
tioned the holding of a race in Great Britain 
which shall be regarded as a classic, in the same 
category as the various international road races 
on the Continent. 

The event is likely to 
prove extremely interest- 
ing from every point of 
view, but more especially 
from that of the public 
spectator, who will be able 
tosee practically every mile 
of the 300-mile race with- 
out having to move from 
his place. The course will 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


hairpin order, will be arranged in order to give 
something of a road character to the race. The 
event is open to cars having engines of 1500. 
cubic centimetres or less and a total weight of 
700 kilograms (1543 pounds), without fuel, 
water, spare wheels, spare parts, spare tires or 
any oil beyond that which is in the base- 
chamber, gearbox and transmission. No ballast 


will be allowed at the weighing-in. Only one 
change of drivers will be allowed during the 
race, and no mechanics or passengers may be 
carried. 

Only five cars may be entered by a single 
entrant, the fees being as follows:—1 car, £50; 
2 cars, £90; 3 cars, £120; 4 cars, £140; 5 cars, 
£150. Among interesting conditionsare the com- 
pulsory provision of driv- 
ing mirrors, reverse gears, 
two independent sets of 
brakes and adequate muf- 
flers, Further, all replen- 
ishments, repairs and wheel 
and tire-changes must be 
done by the drivers them- 
selves, who will have, at 
each refilling station, an 
authorized assistant each. 








include several circuits of 
specially chosen portions of 
the track where bends and 


turns, some of them of the chassis. 





PANHARD 
The latest creation of Henri Labourdette, the famous Parisian 


coachmaker, 


is this well-designed landaulette on the 35 h. p. 
Knight-engined Panhard. The very narrow front pillars are of steel 








HISPANO-SUIZA 


An enclosed drive limousine, also by Weyman, on the large Hispano-Suiza 
Note the width of the doors in this light but sturdy construction 


No article may be passed 
up from the pit to the 
driver or his assistant and 
(Continued on page 139) 
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RENAULT 


This cabriolet with leather top is convertible into a touring car, 
and is mounted on the large 40 h.p. six cylinder Renault chassis. 
It is here seen in front of the monument of the Place Véndome 
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WAISTCOAT 


The fancy waistcoat, which 
is again being worn with 
lounge suits, is extremely 
smart when made in one of 
the tobacco shades of brown 


MORNING COAT 


The new morning coat is un- 
braided and cut much higher, 
fastening with three buttons in- 
stead of one. It is made of 
black or light grey material 


SPRING OVERCOAT 


This double breasted spring over- 
coat is unusual for its length and 
the inverted box pleat starting at 
the waistline gives a slight flare 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
The Well Dressed Englishman Assumes an Old Fashioned Air in His Clothes 


NOTHER scason is about to begin in 
London and, in spite of everyone saying 
how dull London is, everyone seems to 

come there for such amusement as is offered. 
London at the present moment is far more 
cosmopolitan than ever before and in spite of 
a growing tendency to adopt a continental 
abandon, London at the same time manages to 
retain a certain dignity about her entertain- 
ments and a certain formality which is not 
without its charm. After the wear-what-you- 
please atmosphere of St. Moritz, Cannes, Monte 
Carlo, Italy and Egypt, the well dressed man 
returns to London and even finds a certain 
relief in once more wearing his formal clothes. 
It is quite astonishing, the number 

of men who now wear a top hat 


morning clothes. The latest morning coat is 
not braided and is made of either a black mate- 
rial or light grey whipcord and should fit closely 
to the figure. The streamline is still essential 
for a smart appearance. It was mentioned some 
time ago in Vanity Fair that the general tend- 
ency among the smartest young men about town 
was to return to a somewhat old fashioned cut 
and this is the predominant note in the new sea- 
son’s clothes, more especially in those suitable 
for formal occasions. The opening of both the 
coat and waistcoat of the morning coat should 
now be cut very much higher than formerly, 
and many men are having their morning coats 
made with three buttons, which are worn fas- 


tened in place of the one at the waistline which 
has become so common. 

Butterfly collars worn with an Ascot tie are 
also coming back into fashion, and these ties are 
almost invariably made of either a black or very 
dark grey spitalfields silk and should have little 
or no pattern. They should be held in place 
by a tie pin consisting of either a perfectly plain 
pearl or one of the many designs in diamonds 
and black onyx which are now very fashionable. 
The old fashioned note is further accentuated 
in the pattern of the trousers worn with formal 
morning clothes. Striped cashmeres have been 
all the rage, but they are being replaced by cer- 
tain tweeds and the old pepper and salt mixture 

ismaking its reappearance. Checks 
are likewise returning to fashion 








and morning coat even for casual 
wear during the season. In any 
of the smart St. James’ Street or 
Piccadilly clubs quite sixty per 
cent of the men one sces wear 


NEW JEWELRY 


Colourless jewelry is ex- 
tremely popular in London. 
Studs and links of plain 
crystal and white enamel, 
surrounded by a band of 
small diamonds, are smart 


for trousers but these should be 
of a very subdued design and 
must be of a grey shade. Trou- 
sers seem to have settled down 


(Continued on page 142) 


FOR EVENING 


Patent leather evening 
shoes, modeled on the Ox- 
ford shoe, without laces 
in front and with elastic 
inserts on either side are 
now being seen in London 
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ITH the coming of spring and its 
avalanche of weddings, attention is 


focused upon the proper attire for 
this important occasion not only for the groom, 
his best man and the ushers, but all of the male 
portion of the guests. The turnout of the cor- 
rectly dressed man at a wedding is identical 
with that worn on any other occasion when 
formal day dress is required: nainely, the top 
hat, cutaway coat, striped trousers and black 














calf or patent leather shoes. But for such 
a festive occasion as a wedding, certain 
small touches which tend to lighten the rather 
austere appearance of formal clothes should 
be seriously considered by the particular man. 














For The Well Dressed Man 
How to Dress Properly for the Formal and the Informal Wedding 


At no other time, with the possible exception 
of when he is wearing full evening dress, does 
a man look as well as when he is well turned 
out in a cutaway. But his cutaway, like his 
evening clothes, must be cut along smart lines 
and fit perfectly and his accessories must be 
absolutely correct in every detail in order to 
give any distinction to such a turn-out. The 
smart cutaway should have wide shoulders and 

(Continued on page 141) 




















Group of gifts suggested from groom to best man and his ushers—gold clip for bank notes (Udall & Ballou); 
a new key chain finished at one end with a crystal medallion (T. Kirkpatrick & Co.); cuff links of garnet, lapis 
and other precious stones (Brooks Brothers); a new design of the useful key ring (T. Kirkpatrick & Co.); traveling 
pocket watch with luminous dial (Brand-Chatillon); a lighter in traced sterling silver case (Black, Starr & Frost) 
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ATTACHABLE SCREENS The Wind Screen ot Today 


For the stock body on the open 
touring car, there are here shown two 
types of wind shields. That above 
is supported by two arms attached 
to the back of the front seat and 





A NEW LOCKE MODEL 


On a Packard chassis, Locke has built a most ingenious 
body which can be used for either open or closed motoring. 
The wind screens which take the place of windows when the 
top is up, can be so adjusted that they either enclose the 
driver in the front seat or separate him from those in the rear 















can be drawn close to the occupants 

when sitting in the rear of the car, e . 
while that below is made in several The Solution of Open Motoring 
small sections that join together 

in the centre or fold up at the side 


NDOUBTEDLY motoring in summer in open 

cars with the top folded back is again becoming 
popular, but the open motoring of today is not by any 
means as draughty or as uncomfortable as it was in the 
dark ages of motoring, because of the modern devices for 
protection from the wind. In the evolution of the auto- 
mobile, there first came the wind screen in front of the 
driver, and then the small wind deflector attached to 
either side of the big wind shield, which was found to 
be so convenient and such an aid in driving in cold and 
windy weather that today no car is without this much 
needed accessory. However, up to the advent of the 
tonneau windshield, those in the rear seat of an open 
touring car, especially when the top was lowered, were 
at the mercy of the wind and the draught caused by the 
speed. Therefore the tonneau windshield has now be- 
come indispensable for open car motoring and it is al- 
ready a much discussed accessory, as shown by the interest 
taken in this aspect of motoring by the foremost body 
builders who are each day devising new and better 
schemes for the tonneau windshield. All stock cars can 
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A TONNEAU WINDSHIELD 


Brewster builds for the Rolls-Royce a tonneau windshield 
of marvellous workmanship which, when closed, collapses 
into the space behind the driver’s seat where the extra 






be easily equipped with very excellent screens from the 
shops which handle such accessories, or through the 
dealer from whom one purchases the car, in which case 
it comes under the head of “extras”. While this feature 
is just becoming of importance in this country it has 
long been seriously considered in England where there 
are still more numerous and more novel tonneau wind- 
shields than we have yet seen here. 

Because of the great number of people who enjoy motor- 
ing in Europe in an open car, one sees more of the 
convertible body abroad than one does here. The con- 
vertible body, or “all-weather body” as it is called in 
Europe, is made on the principal of the Locke body 
shown at the top of the left-hand page. And needless to 
say, such a body must be beautifully and carefully built 
so that it does not rattle or squeak after the first few 
thousand miles. For touring, of course it is the ideal 
body, since it is adequate to all weather conditions and 
permits of an uninterrupted view of mountain scenery 
or comfortable touring on the most disagreeable day. 
Next in comfort to the convertible body is the touring 
car equipped with the tonneau windshield, which, when 
the top is up, can be made snug and comfortable for all 
of the occupants, often without using side curtains. 








folding chairs usually rest. 


When in use the shield rests 
on a cowl over the lap of the occupants in the rear 














TWO POPULAR DESIGNS 


(Above) From France comes the 
very practical idea of the permanent 
tonneau windshield placed at the 
same angle as that in front and 
attached to the Victoria top 


(Below) One of the popular tonneau 
windshields is that found on the 
Lincoln sport touring model which 
has a cowl the width of the door 
with a collapsible glass screen 
























WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Jean Patou designed this en- 
semble for country wear with 
a frock of pale green crépe and 
three-quarter green kasha coat. 
The Reboux felt hat is in three 
shades of green; costume im- 
ported by Franklin Simon & Co. 





CHARLES SHEELER 


Women of the World Answer the Call of the Country 


HEN the country calls and smart 

society, as if over night, Icaves 
the city for the great outdoors, the 
Woman of the World is first to migrate. 
And her manner of departure is the 
same wherever she gocs, anywhere in 
the great world. She gocs suavely and 
surely and correctly. The 
that accompanies her has been shorn of 


wardrobe 


non-essentials. It is the epitome of chic. 
Fach smallest item is a perfect part cf 
the milicu she is entering. 

Simplicity is the eternal goddess of the 
Woman of the World, and in the coun- 
try she permits herself no slightest de- 
viation from its dictates. But hers is 
monotonous simplicitv—it is 
something subtle and elegant. When she 
enters the houses of the haute couture, 


never 





An old quilted calico petticoat and a shell 
frame fashion this bag which is especially 
designed for the country; from Best & Co. 


the designers know that a prayer has been 
here is one who can do jus- 
tice to simplicity. 

In the country, the Woman of the 
World finds her happiest solution in the 
semi-sports costume. It is entirely ap- 
propriate for any hour of the day; it is 
debonair and smart and becoming. Such 
a costume, Jean Patou has designed in 
the ensemble in pale green that is illus- 
trated on this page. The crépe frock has 
fine box pleats from the voke-line ex- 
tending through the two narrow belts, 
and the three-quarters coat is of a lengti 
that is typical of the smartest sports coats. 
Her bag has been designed especially for 
the country and is of a kind difficult to 
find—combining stability and chic. 
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Mock IURTLE SOUP 


blended to the epicures taste! 











CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


CAMDEN. N.J..U.S.A. 





Mock Turtle! Soup famous in epicurean history! Soup calling upon 
the chef to reveal all the subtle refinements of his art! Soup formerly 
denied to the home table, yet now happily available in Campbell's! 


Campbell’s celebrated French chefs take a just pride in such a soup as 
their Mock Turtle. For the less usual dish invites even keener criticism, 
challenges the best the chef has to offer. 


Tender, selected calves’ head meat. Invigorating beef broth. Puree 
of luscious tomatoes, snow-white celery and savory herbs, daintily 
seasoned, livened with its dash of truly European flavor. 


What a smooth, rich, ingratiating blend! How fortunate that you 
can enjoy it any time simply by ordering it from your grocer! 


12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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CHIC SERVING! 

“This tennis costume from 
Jane Régny includes a 
white crépe de Chine dress 
and rose kashmere sweater- 
coat, from Bonwit Teller. 
The cowhide case holds 
two tennis rackets and 
eight balls, from Spalding 


The Well Dressed Woman Turns to Tennis 


HE Well Dressed Woman is a specialist. 

Whatever she takes up, she does it 
thoroughly. This year she is taking up tennis. 
Not that she has not always been generally 
well dressed for tennis, but this year tennis 
has a new chic. To those who consider the 
Davis Cup Matches of much more importance 
than the presidential elections, this new awarc- 
ness may seem a trifle condescending. As a 
matter of fact, she is but doing her bit to 
standardize the game. For the costumes of 
American tennis players heretofore have not 
been characterized by the chic or practical 
features of those of the Continental players. 
This season, a series of very good new tennis 
dresses has been introduced to change the 
situation. The correct dress has a great deal of 
fulness in the skirt and short or no sleeves, 





This Worth bracelet is unusually heavy 
with huge links; Best. Large squares 
of plaid surah are smartest sports scarfs; 
Boivin model from Franklin Simon 


and it allows perfect freedom of motion. 

Nothing is more awkward than a narrow 
skirt, when a player leaps high into the air, 
or than long sleeves which pull up the dress 
when the arm is raised. The French cou- 
turicrs—Jane Régny, Jean Patou, and Lucien 
Lelorig—who are featuring these dresses, use 
pleated skirts to provide fulness and, at the 
same time, conceal it. Such is the treatment 
of the Jane Régny model on this page, in 
which the skirt fulness is held down by in- 
verted tucks and a large invert pleat is in the 
centre front. A fine silk bandanna is folded 
and knotted at the back of the neck to keep 
the shingled hair in place. Cr#pe de Chine 
and linen are generally used for these tennis 
dresses and Lucien Lelong has introduced a 
new fabric that is like a brocaded tub shirting. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF SILVERPLATE 


IN LONG ago yesterdays, nobility ex- 
pressed its wealth in silver trenchers 
and wassail bowls, ewers and basins. 
Through the Renaissance, the Eliza- 
bethan, the Colonial periods comes 
this tradition of fine plate as the 
family’s pride. 

And this pride of possession is just 
as keen today when modern methods 
produce the finest plate for very mod- 
erate prices. ‘Well and tree” platters 
—richly decorated candlesticks—tea 
sets of International Silverplate, rep- 
resent beauty in the realm of necessary 
things. Substantial service — heavy 
plating, careful workmanship, designs 














in keeping with aristocratic loveli- 
ness are all guaranteed by the name 
International Silverplate. You will be 
proud of the way these International 
pitchers and dishes wear. Their shin- 
ing surfaces will catch the lights and 
shadows of your home for a lifetime. 

You will discover many things you 
need in International Silverplate Hol- 
lowware. In a wide variety of patterns, © 
it is sold at the better stores. A valuable 
booklet, “Silverplate and Why it is 
Fashionable,” is yours for the asking. 
Send for booklet HW-31, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Dept. E, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


RNATIONAL SILVERPLATE 
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SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CaNnaDaA: 
International Silver Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Hamilton Toronto 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


O Vyches Ap roller, 1d, 


SGLOTHINGA» ) 


Gentleimens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
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© Brooks erotHers 


Clothes for Golf 
and 


General Country 


Wear 


Straw Hats from 
Herbert Johnson 
and Lock & Co. 


London 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING 
Tatmont corn. Boriston 


AUDRAIN BUILDING 


Country Roao 220 Bettevue Avenve 
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Not a Hair of Their Heads 


(Continued from page 76) 


a hurt gazelle’s, seek GEORGE’S until 
in utter self-reproach, he takes her 
hand and pats it. 

Dororuy: (Her eyes brightening 
to a turquoise dawn) Well, and so 
I thought as long as ’n. going abroad 
with you, how much happier Hart and 
Schaffner— 

GrorGE: The fish? Where’s Marx? 

Dorotuy: Marx... died, George. 

(Again the deluge threatens, a 
mist of perfect tears from the depths 
of a remembered woe. She controls 
herself and continues bravely) Well, 
I thought how much happier Hart 
and Schaffner would be there in the 
theatre than sticking at home with no 
one to look after them properly, be- 
cause they might die just like . 
the dragon-fly . . . (A sweet, scented 
tear trembles upon her lashes. GEORGE 
stipes it away with his handkerchief) 

. the dragon-fly did, so I asked the 
manager, and George, he wore a 
derby hat and was very sympathetic 
and said I could leave Hart and 
Schaffner there until I got back. And 
he said the fish were fed twice a day 
by a maid specially dressed in a 
Geisha costume. 

The taxi age over a bump, throw- 
ing Hart and § Schaffner against the 
side of the bowl in little sparkling 
avaves. Dororuy pales and clasps 
them tighter. 

GEORGE: I can’t be cross with you, 
darling. You’re the sweetest, gen- 
tlest, most tender-heartest little fool 
in the whole world, and I don’t believe 
you ever hurt anything in your life. 
(He kisses her.) 

Dorotuy: (hesitating) Yes, 
George, I did. I killed three mos- 
quitoes once, all at the same time— 
and oh, brutally, George. 

GrorcE: My God! 

Dororuy: (pleading, with azure 
eves) They were biting Wu. 

With a final lurch, the taxi arrives 
at the theatre. Here, a red-and-yellow 
linp against the facade, an- 
nounces; “Personal Appearance of 
Pansy Utter, Idol of the Screen”, and 
from a cerulean Rolls-Royce poised 
in disdain against the curb, Miss 
UTTER, @ curving fantasy of topaz 
lace and picoted shoes, enhanced at 
neck and shoulder by a swirl of dyed 
cmethyst fox and topped by a slightly 
soiled white Leghorn hat, is descend- 
ing in the very flesh. A Pekinese, like 
a warped waffle, lifts its nose from the 
shelter of her fanciful muff. 

Dororny: (setting patent leather 
heels like exclamation points upon 
the pavement) George, go and tell 
that woman to stop carrying that 
Pekinese in her muff, It’s stifling. 

GEORGE: (trying to pull her away 
from the crowd rapidly gathering 
cround Miss Utter) “Take that 
Pekinese out of your muff”, my darl- 
ing, is not a salutation to be employed 
toward strange ladies unless one is a 
headwaiter. 

The swelling crowd is now split 
in twain by blue policemen and Pansy 
UTTER is swept through the aisle. A 
spacious beldame in a hat swollen with 
buttercups claws the air and totters 
against Dororuy, still clasping, a 
little desperately, the bowl of gold- 
fish. Amid small shrieks Hart and 
Schaffner are all but undone. And 


banier, 


Dororny, torn between the welfar 
of her personal fish and that of a dog 
who is, although one of God's creg, 
tures, nevertheless a stranger, weap, 
a hunted look. The ghost of a furroy 
indents her exquisite brow. 

GEoRGE: (a little bored) Well, 
let’s either go home or get out of 
this. It’s two o’clock now, and the 
boat, Dodie, dear— 

He pushes her through the gestuy. 
ing crowd into the lobby of the the 
atre, where PANSY UTTER, arriving 4 
moment before them, is being pur. 
sued, a pink sea shell tossed by angry 
waves, into the dim corridors beyonj, 

Dororuy: George, you take th 
goldfish and find the manager—he 
has a derby hat and an impediment jp 
his speech—and then wait until | 
come. I want to speak to this woman~ 

She pierces the crowd like a spew 
and arrives with both small feet in 
the little sacred circle which detache 
the Idol of the Screen from the lex 
indomitable of her admirers. 

Dorotruy: Miss Utter, will you 
kindly take that Pekinese out of your 
muff? 

Pansy UTTER: (extending fale 
hands, kid-gloved, to a henchman in 
a daffodil overcoat) Benny, will you 
please tell this lady that Wan-Sin 
simply cannot spare any more hairs 
for memory-books? (She explains to 
Dorotny, in high, exquisitely cul. 
tured tones) He’s practically bald now, 
the poor darling, and the last lady 
who wanted a hair breathed on hin, 
and he caught the most awful cold.., 

Dororuy: I don’t want a hair, | 
want you to take him out of your 
muff because it’s Cruelty to Animals 
to keep him in there. He’s stifling, 
and it’s no place for a dog. Your 
a cruel, wicked woman if you keep 
him in there! 

Pansy Urrer: (shrilly) Well, 
really, madam, live and Jet live is 
what I always say, and I will thank 
you to keep out of my affairs, If 
you want Wan-Sin out of the muf, 
suppose you fake him out, and se 
what that gets you! (The atavism 
of Miss Utter at this moment ts 
startling to behold.) 

Benny drags her away, and the 
procession continues, leaving Doro- 
THY fo droop upon its fringe. 
GEORGE returns briskly, bearing the 
goldfish bowl. 

GrorcE: Now then, darling, it’s 
all over. Now for the love of Pete, 
let’s get away from here! 

DororHy perceives the goldfish 
bowl, as bland, as empty as a tear. 

Dororuy: George! Where are my 
fish? 

GrorcE: The manager put them in 
the pool, and they’re ‘fairly wallow- 
ing all over it. Look, the other fish 
are simply green with jealousy . 
see that short one sneering over there 
in the corner? The manager says 
they'll all be the greatest pals ‘by dusk. 
He says that goldfish are at their best 
socially in the evening, after every- 
one’s gone to bed . . . (GEORGE # 
really very winning). 

Dorotny: (peering frantically, @ 
the edge of the pool) I don’t # 
them. Oh, George, why do you al- 
ways have to do everything just 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The new 90-degree eight-cylinder Cadillac 

“ . eagerly assumes all the obligations to an owner 

F ‘OR! ° ‘ 

frie which rightfully attach to the purchase of the 

ring the very finest car procurable. 

ing, its PRICED FROM The Cadillac Company, speaking from the 

of Pete, $2995 UPWARD ; ; ; 

F.O.B. DETROIT experience of a quarter-century, invites you 
goldfish ‘ to expect of the new Cadillac a measure of 
ye met rformance remac degree of supe- 
are my BY FISHER ie — sup acy, a g p 

riority in body-work, a soundness of invest- 
basse ment that can be found in no other car. 
ther fish hy : , ; : h f d 
“wn On that high principle, with a profound sense 
rer there of every engineering, manufacturing and 
ae service responsibility which it assumes, you 
heir bes are invited to give your most serious in- 
<7 vestigation and consideration of the new 
: Cadillac. 
cally, a . 
me A thorough trial of the 90-degree eight-cyl- 
you al inder Cadillac is available to you through 
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.. +++ The creations of Gzorce H. Wueary, 
America’s Master Trunk Designer, command 
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To roll open the Wheary Wardrola is an ex- 
perience which must forever impress Wheary 
distinction upon the mind. Not only in the 
gentle smoothness of its rolling, but also in 
its inner beauty and convenience, it reveals 
the art and skill of master trunk designing, 
To own the Wheary Wardrola is the sign cf 
an experienced traveler. It is the only truxk 
with cushioned top and solid base, built to roll 
open; no other trunk can give you all the travel 
conveniences created by George H. Wheary. 


THE BripE AND Groom SPECIAL, No. 40, 
specially styled —is an unusual gift value 
now on display by Wheary merchants 


Wueary Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


The only trunk manufacturcr honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the World 


WHEARY 


Cushioned Top 
WARD ROLA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE TRUNK 


THAT Rolls 


OPEN 





VANITY FAIR 


The Present Fad of Self Confession 


(Continued from page 73) 


afraid that I never shall. That hand- 
some cheque will never find its way 
into my banking account. 

What astonished and still astonishes 
me (though the wise man is astonished 
by nothing) is that similar handsome 
cheques should have found their way 
into the banking accounts of other 
literary men and women. For the 
earning of them seems to me per- 
sonally an impossibility. The emissary 
of the great American periodical him- 
self admitted the difficulty of it. “In 
writing personal confessions,” he epi- 
grammatically put it, “it’s hard to 
strike the happy mean between reti- 
cence and bad taste.” And he cited, 
as an example of reticence, the case of 
a lady who had been married suc- 
cessively to a prizefighter, a poet, an 
Italian duke and a murderer, and 
whose personal confessions were yet 
entirely devoid of any “human” in- 
terest whatever. I said nothing, but 
I reflected that my personal con- 
fessions, if I were to make them, 
would be as totally lacking in the 
human, the all too human, touches de- 
manded by the million readers. I have 
no objection to indulging in bad taste 
when I am writing about other people, 
particularly imaginary people. But 
with regard to myself I can tolerate 
only reticence. 

But not everyone, it seems, shares 
my love of reticence. From the emis- 
sary of the great American periodical 
and from the pages of the “high-cir- 
culation” American magazine—I gath- 
ered that no difficulty was experienced 
in finding literary men and women 
who were prepared to tell the world 
why their marriages were failures or 
successes, whichever the case might 
be; why they did, or didn’t, practise 
birth control; why and on what ex- 
perimental grounds they believed in 
polygamy or polyandry; andsoon, As 
I have never read this particular great 
American periodical, I cannot say 
what may have been disclosed, mega- 
phonically in its confessional. But 
from its emissary I gathered that there 
was almost nothing which had not 
been disclosed. These confessions, he 
further assured me, were very popular. 
The circulation had gone up by six 
hundred thousand since the publica- 
tion of them had started. Readers, it 
seemed, found them very helpful. He 
gave me to understand that by writing 
at length and in detail why women 
were no mystery to me, I should be 
doing a great Social Service, I should 
be a Benefactor of Humanity. The 
account of my experiences, he said, 
would help the million readers to 
solve their own soul-problems; my 
example would lighten them over dark 
and difficult stretches of their Life’s 
Road. And so on. Again I said noth- 
ing; I only pondered. 

The hardest thing in the world is 
to understand and, understanding, to 
allow for and forgive other people’s 
tastes and other people’s vices. Some 
people, for example, adore whiskey, 
but would like to see all infringers of 
the seventh commandment thrown into 
prison and all who tell the truth 
about such infringements in print put 
to death. There are others, on the 
contrary, who love their neighbours’ 
wives and the naked truth and regard 


excessive drinkers with physical disgust 
and moral horror. Readers of maga. 
zine fiction find it hard to sympathize 
with those whose favourite reading js 
The Critique of Pure Reason, Noy 
can those whose hobby is astral physics 
easily understand the passion of g 
many of their fellow beings fo; 
watching football and betting on horse 
races. Similarly, since my own tastes 
run to reticence, I find it difficult to 
understand the confessor. To me he 
seems an exhibitionist, a monster of 
spiritual impudicity. For his part, | 
suppose, he finds me odiously selfish, 
unsociable and misanthropic. 

But the discussion of personal tastes 
is unfruitful. “I like this,” asserts 
one; “I like that,” says another. Each 
is obviously right, each is giving 
utterance to a truth that cannot be 
questioned, a truth that is beyond logic, 
immediate and compelling. Some 
authors like making public confe. 
sions; some don’t. Those are the 
cardinal, personal truths of the matter, 
What I would add is this: that there 
are now more authors with a taste for 
the confessional than there were in the 
past—or, to be more accurate, that 
there is now a fashion for confession 
which impels those whose tastes in this 
matter are neutral to swing over to 
the side of the confessors. 

The present modishness of self. 
revelation is only the latest symptom 
of that great tendency, manifest in 
recent history, for art to become more 
personal. In ancient times the arts 
were almost completely anonymous, 
The artist worked, but without ex- 
pecting his labours to bring him per- 
sonal fame or what is known as 
“immortality.” Consider the retiring 
modesty of the Egyptian fresco painter 
who spent his life producing u- 
signed masterpieces in tombs, where 
no living eye was ever intended to 
see them. Primitive literature in all 
countries is shrouded in a similar 
anonymity. 

It was the Greeks who first attached 
to works of art the names of their 
authors and among whom it became 
customary for artists to work for the 
sake of immediate glory and im- 
mortal memory. It was among the 
Greeks that an interest in the person- 
ality of artists began to be widely felt. 
Several anecdotes illustrative of the 
characters and personal habits of Greek 
authors, painters and sculptors have 
been preserved. The fall of the 
Roman Empire ushered in a second 
period of artistic anonymity. The 


Middle Ages produced a vast quan 


tity of nameless paintings, architecture 
and sculpture, of ballads and narn- 
tives whose authors are unknown. And 
even of those artists whose names 
have come down to us very little is 
known. Their contemporaries were 
not sufficiently interested in their pri- 
vate lives or personalities to record the 
sort of details that would have in 
terested us to know. 

With the Renaissance, art once more 
ceased to be anonymous. Artists worked 
for contemporary celebrity and postht- 
mous fame, and the public began to be 
interested in them as human beings, 
apart from their art. The autobio- 
graphy of Benvenuto Cellini is a work 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Packard Six five-passenger Sedan is i!lustrated. Its cost is $2585 at Detroit, tax added 


The average Packard owner 
drives his car nearly three 
times as far as the owner of 
the car most often traded in 


for a Packard Six. 


The depreciation cost per 
mile is actually more on such 
cars than on the Packard Six 
and operating and main- 
tenance charges are never 
any less. 


If it costs less to own a Pack- 
ard by the mile and no more 


to run it, why should any one 
be without its beauty, its com- 
fort and its distinction. 


The Packard mile does cost 
less and does give more than 
any other mile. 


Why be without it when the 
Packard Six may be bought 
for a thousand dollars less 
than most men think, and on 
a budget plan that seldom 
calls for monthly payments 
in excess of °150. 


PACKARD 


Cart5S Ask The ManWho Owns One GS? 


THE PACKARD MILE COSTS LESS 
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‘A National Institution (‘x''24 From Coast to Coast} 


frowning King & (o- 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 1 04 Years 














The GOLFER 


A very handsome three-button golf suit with long loose 





knickers—sporting effect. Cut with great amount of 
ease in shoulders and back for casy swinging of the club. 


yrrvdegd 
Browninc Kinc Go.r Batts | 
Mesh or Dimple Marking 
They Cost you what they Cost us 
$6 per dozen 








A hole-in-one entitles you to a gift of a half 
dozen Browning King balls and membership in the 
Browning King Hole-in-One Club. Send card 
attested by Club Professional. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY, KAN, 
650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 
Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
16 Cooper Square at Sth St. 
OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
419 Euclid Ave. 
“a <dge ° ~ PITTSBURGH 
| Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 439-441 Wood St. 


DENVER PROVIDENCE 
1624-30 Stout St. Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River ith & St. Charles Sts. 
EVANSTON, ILL. ST. PAUL 
| 524-26 Davis St. Robert at Sixth St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SEATTLE 


i Grand Ave. & llth St. 2nd Ave. & University St. 














VANITY Farr 


The Sunken Garden 


(Continued from page 58) 


Twas thus was made the first of all 
setiees— 

A tussocked bench that tilted to the seas. 

A geyser swayed and strewed an irised 
sap, 

The fern advanced from out the marsh- 
land’s lap. 

AC: 


The lagoon of the islet into which 
the derelict boat had been washed was 
masked by a projecting buttress of red 
granite, a segment of the tiered crags 
that girded the isle pierced by an 
arch, which formed a watery vestibule 
partially blocked by a submerged ledge 
but negotiable at intervals. Over this 
submerged ledge the flood and ebb 
tides broke or sucked, filling or half 
emptying by turns the sand-rimmed 
basin of the lagoon. 

Close to the wooded shore of this 
enchanting area of water was the 
derelict boat. Half filled with brine, 
it rolled suddenly a few feet from a 
shingle of golden sand. 

At the stern lay the huddled form 
of the young girl encased in a sea- 
man’s oilskin. Her body was covered 
by the wash of the water-logged life- 
boat, but her head was above the brine 
and rested upon the after-thwart. A 
profusion of gleaming tresses cascaded 
over the awkward collar of the oilskin. 

When the tropical heat commenced 
to warm her blood, she stirred sloth- 
fully and finally made an attempt to 
rise, but was baffled by a lacing of 
halliard rope, looped cunningly about 


.her waist and knotted to gunwale 


rings. This had proved her salvation 
during the night when the life-boat 
had capsized a score of times in its 
shoreward drift. 

But now the clinging coil was a 
menacing death-trap, and again the 
girl tried to free herself from the 
sinister lashings. In frenzy she thrust 
her hands from the muffling sleeves of 
the oilskin and with twitching fingers 
clutched at the water-soaked knots in 
the gunwale rings. 

When, however, after a time she 
renewed the struggle, there was no 
longer spasmodic plucking at the knots. 
Her movements suggested a definite 
plan. She raised the heavy sleeves 
above her head, and writhed down- 
ward through the cloak; the bronze 
tresses disappeared, and the garment 
slouched and collapsed. 

For seconds she fought under the 
wash with uplifted arms; her under 
clothing impeded her efforts at re- 
lease. She ripped and tore the filmy 
draperies. Reluctantly the waist coil 
slipped above her shoulders, She 
wrenched away the last folds of the 
oilskin. She was free. 

Gasping she rose, nude as a naiad, 
adorned only in the loveliness of 
youthful efflorescence. 

She stood in the boat, trembling and 
uttering low cries of relief and amaze- 
meni as she stared with wide gray eyes 
at the sun-flecked lagoon and the 
panoply of palm-trees that formed the 
inviting background of the miniature 
strand. 

She sprang unsteadily from the 
wrecked boat to the yellow sands. 
Though swaying from weakness she 
succeeded in reaching the shade area 
of a group of mangroves. There she 


fell in a swoon. Afterwards Wear. 
ness lulled her into a deep sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

The castaway was not over sixteen 
years old. Somnolent upon the sft 
border grasses, she seemed like some 
distrait shepherdess torn from the heart 
of a pastoral and cast by fate upon 
barren and uncharted atoll. 

That she was from a northern cline 
seemed certain from the fairness of 
her skin. Her rapidly drying tresges 
gleamed against her full throat and 
fell in gypsy whorls upon one whit 
shoulder, but did not conceal her pro. 
file, the low Grecian forehead, the 
straight, delicately formed nose, the 
Moresque fullness of the lips, the 
daintiness of chin. 

From this beautiful creature, stripped 
of all identifying raiment, there em. 
nated the voiceless accents of culture, 
Beyond the mists of the Eight Stones, 
beyond the sullen barriers of the sea, 
was her realm, the empire that had 
nurtured her, the empire that in a 
chosen hour would pluck this cop. 
strained daughter from the concealed 
cavity of a tropical tazza, where she 
had passed the portals of security and 
dropped the catalogue of the common. 
place. 

In ascending arc the sun flooded the 
insular wilderness with light and heat, 
During the morning there was a per. 
ceptible recession of the water in the 
lagoon, and the life-boat, with gun. 
wales nearly awash, drifted to the 
narrow entrance channel and was 
sucked over the submerged ledge out 
to the sea. 

The dreamless slumber of the cast- 
away continued far into the afternoon. 
So deep was this repose that the capri- 
cious cries of orange-red parrots did 
not disturb her siesta. 

But an hour before sundown, while 
the sky still presented its zone of 
turquoise, a nervous spasm shook the 
sleeper into open-eyed wakefulness, 
The suddenness and horror of the 
withdrawal from all things lenient 
and comforting still pressed closely 
upon her, yet the persistent currents of 
vitality had rallied in slumber and 
raised the chief defense of youth. 

In an instant she was in an alert, 
crouching posture, but there was noth- 
ing to affright her. Instantly aware 
of her lack of garments, she rose and 
walked steadily to the shelter of a 
screen of matted vines. From the 
foliage she surveyed the strange re- 
treat. The seclusion of the shores of 
the lagoon gave her courage, and the 
boldness of the gossiping birds finally 
assured her that no human intruders 
were near the borders of the lagoon. 
It was the first intimation that she was 
utterly alone. 

The shock of the mental revelation 
as to her predicament had been sux 
tained. With the opening of her eyes 
she had recognized and armed herself 
against the vicissitudes of chance. More 
pressing than memory of storm and 
shipwreck, was the realization that she 
lived and was unharmed. Meditatively 
she massaged herself and felt with 
investigating fingers for wounds of 
other injuries; there were none. 

She thought of the sinking yacht 
and shuddered. She recalled the sudden 

(Continued on page 110) 
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BLACK+ STARR & FROST 


Some of the new earrings are constructed to suggest antique lamps hanging from 
chains of pearl. Some are suspended rings of diamonds. Others use white topaz 
baguettes in interesting designs. Topaz, amethyst, tourmaline, garnet, carnelian, 
and opal—all of the more colorful and attractive semi-precious stones-—are 


used in these earrings, and the workmanship is of the finest character. 


JEWELERS FOR 126 YEARS 


SBIPTH AVENUE : CORBNER 48TH $7.2 ts 2 Fe ee 
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SUITCASE 


The Misses Mary and Florence 
Nash, co-stars in “A Lady’s 
Virtue” are enthusiasticowners 
of a pair of Revelations. All 
experienced travelers agree that 
the Revelation is infinitely su- 
periorto old-style hand-luggage 
both in economy and con- 
venience because 





Packed for a WEEK-END 





UAL 


1. One Revelation serves 
every suitcase need. 


2. Packs without effort, 
always fitting its con- 
tents exactly. 


Packed for a WEEK 





3. Always has room for 2 
more, eliminating extra = 
packages. 





Packed for a MONTH 


i 


durability and efficiency for twice the life of ordinary lug- 
gage—in appearance it sets the standard of smartness 
upon which it has built its reputation in London. 


The name Revelation on a suitcase guarantees strength 


URNA 





At better class department stores and luggage 
shops throughout the United States and Canada. 


Priced from $12.50 to $250. iE 


Ask your local dealer or write us direct for catalog 
and name of nearest agent = 


UL 


ATTA 


REVELATION SUITCASE Co. 


561 Fifth Ave., New York 
at 46th Street 
PARIS BERLIN 
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VANITY FAlp 


This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 51) 


the hundreds and hundreds of preten- 
tious and most splendiferous accounts 
in all of the magazines and news- 
papers, to say nothing of the endless 
road signs relating (all in ambiguous 
language, of course) to this and that 
“pre-development” !—there is so little 
to be seen of all that one comes to 
see. Indrio, Boca Raton, Picture City, 
Textile City, Venetian Isles, Industrial 
City, Davis Shores 


But, you say to yourself, those sign. 
boards and magazine pages—why 
about them? Are they all lies? Qh, 
no. Not exactly—not exactly. Th 
trouble is, my child, you did not read 
them right. You didn’t quite grasp 
the significance of that little pref 
“pre”—which, like the word “up” jp 
hotel rates, means so much or so little, 
Pre! Pre! Pre! That means jp 
plain words, when 








name but a 
few of the more 
engaging. You 
must have — seen 
them —these ad- 
vertisements— pic- 
turing houses—or 
palaces — awning- 
hung—palms and 
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Theodore Dreiser 


Writes 
The Second Article of 
This Important Series 
“The Social Scene in Florida” 
in the June Issue 


ot 
VANITY FAIR 


you gather the 
real significance of 
it at last, when 
awe get sufficient 
money to do with 
—(enough lots 
sold in the north 
and not before)— 
ave are going ty 
do. Not, we hav 











blossoms in place 








—hibiscus and 

poinsettias waving about their marble 
(or, at least, concrete)——covered bal- 
conies and verandas, or looking down 
upon pools and patios and gondolas 
—or their flights of steps leading 
down to yacht-basins, swimming pools 
or tropic springs—while — bright- 
plumaged birds flutter about and a 
bathing-suited Venus dips her coral 
tootsies in the limpid waters while she 
looks or reaches aloft to some gor- 
geous flower, or, perhaps, some polite 
and reserved and yet seeking Adonis. 

Well, as I say, your oncoming 
visitor, or investor, or what you will, 
is prepared to be delighted and en- 
tertained by the sight of all this. But 
alas—to add to his psychic, if not 
physical, difficulties—what a blow— 
what an awakening! To learn, by 
degrees, that with but three exceptions 
(and those in part only), the most 
widely-advertised and pictured devel- 
opments which had coloured and 
made kaleidoscopic his dreams as well 
as the pages of so many of his fa- 
vourite magazines and newspapers, 
(as well, also, as the principal bill- 
boards en route), were as yet mere 
dreams or, as they so lightly say down 
there—and with a kind of a flick of 
the fingers, as ’twere,—“inspirations 
of the artist-architect”! For, believe 
me, or believe me not, as you choose 
will look in vain for these 
scenes. Before I reached 
Florida, my truthful ~»thor’s tongue 
was hanging out in anticipation. Ah, 
I said to myself, what a treat I have 
in store for me! I will take gondolas 
and glide to the exclusive verandas 
of clubs, palaces and pleasure pavil- 
ions at Boca Raton—for instance— 
and have dinner in the sunken gar- 
dens, perhaps—and later dance in the 
Louis Quinze ballroom and _ then, 
after a day of bathing in the blue 
sea in sight of those many svelte 
beauties displaying themselves under 
striped awnings or parasols, I will 
move, a little regretfully but. still 
hopefully, on to the next wonderland. 
I will. I will. 

Can you picture one’s mood—to 
come so highly keyed up and eager 
—and then to find—or rather, not 
to find—anything of all you had so 
Can you truly 





—you 


gorgeous 


eagerly anticipated? 


imagine? Pine trees, swamps, water 
grass, where you had imagined gor- 


geous homes, streets, clubs, hotels, 
casinos—a gay, idle, colourful world. 


already done 
Those ads—if you will but trouble 
to look again—“pre-development”, 
“an artist’s conception of . . .” Not 
what zs. Get that? 

Yet at Miami Beach proper, Coral 
Gables, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fort 
Lauderdale, there has been at leas 
some definite material progress toward 
the Aladdin-like program which in. 
flated the imaginations of the financial 
promoters in the beginning. Miami 
Beach, for instance, has five or six 
avenues lying between the Atlantic 
and Biscayne Bay—which is the bay 
which Miami city proper faces. Thes 
avenues are, for the most part, lined 
with such houses as are advertised— 
all borrowed from Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, by the way—and all charming, 
Here the patio, the oriental flat roof 
topped by the brilliantly striped awn- 
ing, the fountain, the private swim. 
ming pool, the private yacht moored 
at one’s very door, flourish at their 
most picturesque best. And to the east, 
the sea with its procession of ships 
bound for Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, the Caribbean, New Orleans 
and California. And, to the west, 
Bay Biscayne—with—at its farthest 
western rim, Miami itself—its skyline 
of skyscrapers and the long white 
causeways with their processions of 
cars reaching to it. 

And sunshine and hibiscus and star- 
tlingly colourful and intriguing hotels 
and apartment houses—each with its 
private pier or yacht basin, its jazz 
orchestra, its mass of nosing cars— 
humanity eager to spend and to bluf 
and to show off and up-stage. And, 
by day—well formed girls in bathing 
suits and smart capes sportively trun- 
dling hoops with sticks along the 
principal residential streets. And the 
winter sport—male or female, in his 
or her flannels and best car, rolling 
here and there. And the lobbies of the 
hotels and apartment houses dotted 
with those who have nothing better to 
do than to dress, dine or lunch or visit 
with one another at this or that party. 
The most complete—and in many 
ways the most effective of all the de- 
velopments thus far undertaken in the 
state, even though if here fully one 
half or more of all the land “de- 
veloped” remains to be built on. And 
all this remainder held at positively 
insane prices—thirty-five to fifty 
thousand for choice lots facing the sea 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE D’ORSAY, OLD STYLE, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER 


NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





















































In THE days when New York first assumed, consciously, the artistic leadership of the 
nation, James Brewster built its finest carriages as Duncan Phyfe its finest furniture. 
Indeed, as early as 1810, there began the tradition that the carriage from ‘‘Brewster’s”” 
was not alone the smartest attainable, but that it combined the refinement of cabinet 
work with the staunchness of ship’s carpentry. Wherever “‘carriage company’’ rode 
thereafter, the Brewster vehicle was the accepted symbol of social position. The 
‘elegant carriage’ built for President Jackson in 1829 . . . swagger, clipping dog 
carts driven by the young bloods of the eighties . . . leisurely, gracious landau 
. . . canopy top sociable, all maintained the tradition of excellence incarnate in 
Brewster designed and built automobile coach work of today. There could be no 
more significant tribute to this leadership than the fact that Rolls-Royce has acquired 
Brewster, thus uniting superlative coach work with the ‘‘best car in the world.” 
The illustration shows a Sport Double Enclosed Drive Limousine by Rolls-Royce and 
Brewster. Rolls-Royce/Brewster, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Also 
at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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VANITY Fa 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 78) 


and arrives at a bolted door with a 
round hole in it. Through this door 
a pimply young man peers evilly. 
There ensues this conversation. 

PimpLy Younc Man: Yeh? 

Layman: (With nervous smile) 
Could I see someone about an en- 
gagement? 

P. Y. M.: Name? 

L.: John Layman. 

P. Y. M.: Type? (The layman 
hesitates, but feels he is a juvenile) 
Character I suppose. Nothin’ doin’ 
today. ... Yeh? 

L.: (Persisting) Well, could I see 
Mr. Stiggs? 

P. Y. M.: Which one? 

L.: Er—Mr. Heiliger—or Mr. 
Jesse—it doesn’t matter. 

P. Y. M.: Wairaminnut. 

If the layman is lucky, a door is 
now opened and he is beckoned in by 
another P, Y. M. very similar to the 
first one. He is now in an inner room 
with many more theatrical ladies and 
gentlemen sitting and standing in it. 
After a long time he is pushed through 
another door and comes upon a 
young woman at a typewriter who 
asks him who he wants to see. At 
random he says, “Mr. Heiliger”, 
whereupon she observes, “He’s busy 
now—Mr. Jesse might see you. Go 
through that door.’ He does so, 
and is now in a very small, empty 
room having eight doors in it. He 
hesitates, finally opens the nearest door 
and walks through it. It instantly 
shuts and locks behind him, and he is 
surprised to find himself once more 
outside the office among the crowd, 
with the pimply young man gazing 
through the hole at him. Suddenly 
the latter says in a monotone, to no 
one in particular, “Dave Stilton is 
casting—go over and see him.” And 
then there is an awful stampede, dur- 
ing which the layman is either killed 
or decides to give up the stage. So 
that in either case he need not worry, 
and I apologise for having borrowed 
him as an example in my lecture. 

All this happens on a Saturday 
afternoon, and, as Mr. Stilton has 
only just a week in which to put on 
Heart’s Clouds (which is not very 
long for a sixteen scene drama), and 
as he is just now engaged in a most 
awkward interview with the star, 
Florence Partridge, who insists that 
Mr. Samuel’s friend Floss (the i- 
génue) be fired forthwith, he is not 
in the best of moods when the crowd 
from Heiliger Stiggs arrives. Miss 
Partridge is further insisting that 
she cannot open in a week with a new 
cast, and, as failure to open is more 
than his job is worth, poor Mr. 
Stilton is quite irritable when the 
secretary announces that some four 
hundred actors have arrived from 
Mr. Heiliger Stiggs. 

Mr. Stilton, looking through the 
door at the throng, delivers himself 
of another of those Scriptural utter- 
ances for which he is justly famed. 
He then goes to the telephone and 
calls up the agent. 


“Say, Heiliger—what the hell?s th 
matter with you. I want twenty-two 
actors, not a thousand. In anothe 
minute the police will be here to stop 
this traffic jam.” 

“Well, [I’m sorry, Dave,” gay, 
Heiliger. “That’s all the fault of 
that sap, Jesse—I guess he sent ql] 
them folks over.” (Heiliger Keeps 
Jesse for this very purpose—to pag 
the buck on to him in these awkward 
moments. ) 

“Well,” says Mr. Stilton, “yoy 
must fix this up for me. Dve no time 
to see any one. Pick me twenty-two 
nice ones, for the usual sort of drama 
—ten male, twelve female—and 
cheap. Mr. Samuels won’t stand for 
fancy prices. Have ’em here for re. 
hearsal by ten tomorrow. Goodbye 
Heiliger, ya damn fool.” E 

So Heiliger has a quick look round 
his outer office, and sets to work 
picking a choice twenty-two actors, 
very much as if they were guinea pig; 
or silk worms. Then, next morning 
the new cast arrives and Mr. Stilton, 
the author, the stage manager, and 
the assistant stage manager, take their 
places round the little table by the 
footlights, and the parts are once 
more handed round. The author now 
wants to read the play to the new 
company, but Mr. Stilton objects, 

“Listen,” he says, “we'll be lucky 
if they know the book of words by 
next Monday—let alone knowing 
what it’s all about.” 

“Where are the twins?” asks the 
author, referring to the two pathetic 
little darlings who figure so promi. 
nently in his play. 

“Them Katzenjammers are out,” 
thunders the director, “as I always 
said they would be. Heiliger has no 
twins in stock and doesn’t know when 
he’ll be getting any in.” 

The author protests that this vital 
excision will ruin the play, but the 
director insists that nothing cam ruin 
it, whereupon the poor playwright, 
too unhappy for speech, gets his hat 
and leaves the theatre. 

“Now,” announces Mr, Stilton to 
the company. “Begin at the beginning, 
speak the words snappy, and for God's 
sake don’t stop to act.” 

At this moment a note arrives from 
Miss Partridge, the star, to the effect 
that unless that little female dog, 
Floss, the izgénue, is sent away at 
once Mr. Stilton knows what he can 
do with her part. 

With a terrible oath, Mr. Stilton 
writes the following telegram:— 
“SAMUELS ROYAL PALM HOTEL 

MIAMI FLA. 





’ 


STAR REFUSES TO PLAY WITH 
FLOSS FORMER OWNS PLAY LAT- 
TER OWNS YOU WHICH IS GOING 
YOU OR THE PLAY I AM GOING 
NUTTY 

STILTON” 

Then he proceeds with his rehearsal. 

In my next lecture, I will tell you 
more about Heart’s Clouds and the 
succeeding stages in its production. 
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80 NINETY TWO HORSE POWER 


THIS 
IS WORTH 
READING 


Is it hard to believe that Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80’’ has so improved 
upon all previous practise? Well, it 
was hard to believe at first of the 
Chrysler ‘‘70’’ —but all the world 
knows it now. Chrysler engineers 
—and Walter P. Chrysler himself— 
have been in the thick of things since 
this business began. He, behind the 
scenes, manufacturing thousands, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of cars and dreaming the 
dream which has come so gloriously 
true. There are no older cars in the 
industry in hard, practical experience, 
untiring research, and broad, ambi- 
tious vision, than the cars which bear 
the name of Chrysler. If you find 
yourself tingling with enthusiasm 
over the new, fresh and vigorous 
qualities of the Chrysler Imperial “*80”’ 
—if you find it hard to understand 
how this advance was brought about 
—remember, first, the Chrysler “‘70”’ 
and then the life-time of labor that 
has gone into the building of the 
name of Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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Driver — Brassie — Spoon 
Medium small head; medium deep 
face. Hardened and water-proofed 
by Kroydonite process. Fitted with 
Kroydon ring-lock sole-plate. 
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Easy on the Hands 
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VANITY Fa 


Bond Street 


(Continued from page 66) 


occupied proportionately as much space 
in the newspapers as the most notorious 
case of our own time. The names of 
the inhabitants of 31 Bond Street be- 
came, throughout the English-speaking 
world, familiar as household words. 
Witnesses testified as to attempts by 
Mrs. Cunningham to buy a sword-cane 
—a miserable weapon, one wouid 
think—while a man named Farrell 
supplied some extremely damaging 
evidence which he had gathered from 
no less advantageoys a place than the 
front door-step of the Burdell house. 
Farrell had been sitting there while 
the slaughter went on within, and had 
heard cries of “Murder!” and sounds 
of choking. His own affairs—which 
concerned the repair of a broken shoe- 
lace—fully occupied him, however. 
Afterwards, he continued to sit and 
admire the view, until the front door 
opened, and a bearded man put his 
hea: out and told him to begone. The 
bearded man—whom Farrell now de- 
clared looked much like the prisoner 
Eckel—was in his shirt-sleeves, the ac- 
cepted costume for middle-class mur- 
ders involving rough work, in the 
1850’s. Mrs. Cunningham’s counsel, 
Mr. Clinton, protested vigorously at 
the proceedings of the inquest, but it 
Was not unexpected when a_ verdict 
was found against all three of the sus- 
pected persons. They were held for 
trial later in the Spring. 

In the meantime the question of the 
alleged marriage in October was 
thrashed out by desire of Mr. Clinton. 
A fraudulent marriage, with Mr. 
Eckel or anyone else impersonating 
Dr. Burdell, made the charge of mur- 
der seem much blacker. Proceedings 
were held in the Surrogate’s Court, 
praying for letters of administration 
for Mrs. Cunningham-Burdell, as she 
called herself, as the lawful widow of 
Dr. Burdeil. At this hearing, the Rev. 
Dr. Marvine appeared once more, and 
gave strong testimony, that, upon care- 
ful consideration, further views of 
Mrs. Cunningham, and allowances for 
the appearance of the corpse of the 
murdered man, he was now assured 
in his own mind that her claim was 
truthful, and that he had _ indeed 
married them, as she alleged. The 
clergyman was cross-examined in be- 
half of one of the Burdell heirs, by 
the famous advocate, Samuel J. Tilden, 
but he seems not to have been shaken 
in his testimony. 

Although the proceedings ended, and 
the Surrogate reserved his decision, it 
may be that this incident turned public 
opinion into channels somewhat less 
hostile to Mrs. Cunningham. Her trial 
for murder came on in May; the trial 
of Mr. Eckel, as accessory, dependent 
upon its outcome. Young Mr. Snod- 
grass had meanwhile been discharged. 
Farrell was not called by the prose- 
cution; apparently he was one of the 
large number of persons who thirsted 
for glory, and longed to connect him- 
self, in one way or another, with this 
celebrated case. Some of these strange 
beings made claim to the leading réle 
of murderer, and attracted much at- 
tention, both before and after the 
Cunningham trial. 

The District Attorney, A. Oakey 
Hall (afterwards somewhat celebrated 
as Mayor) described, in his address to 


the jury, a platoon of attractive female 
sinners, beginning with Messalina, ang 
ending with the prisoner at the bar 
If a flock of tanagers had flown int 
Court they could hardly have bright. 
ened the proceedings more than the 
gallery of naughty women, whos 
hands, like their souls, he assured them, 
were of the most flaming scarlet. My. 
Clinton then painted the widow jp 
sadder colours; and the judge, in his 
charge, gave the jury a very fair ide 
of the case. And this was that the cir. 
cumstances were both suspicious and 
puzzling, but that the State had not 
proved its contention. The jury took 
only a few minutes to find Mr, 
Cunningham “not guilty”. 

It is instructive to note that during 
the trial, when the sale of news. 
papers broke all records everywhere in 
America, the press of Philadelphia and 
Boston did not fail to point out that 
the whole business was but one more 
proof of the scandalous corruption of 
New York society. A newspaper in 
Richmond, Virginia, took .a view 
which sounds more novel to us now: 
the Burdell murder could not have 
occurred, wrote this Virginian, except 
in a “free” society—that is, a commun. 
ity which did not enjoy the chastening 
and moral influence of Negro slavery, 

Back went Mrs. Cunningham to 
Bond Street, and there—pending the 
Surrogate’s decision,—she might have 
remained, had she not determined to 
clinch her hold upon the Burdell 
estate. She had already informed the 
matron of the Tombs that there was 
going to be a little Cunninghan- 
Burdell in her home. The birth was 
expected in July or August, and her 
physician, Dr. Uhl, was so informed. 
The case seemed to present some 
peculiarities, however, and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham at last told Dr. Uhl that she 
would give him $1000 for a real 
baby, and for his services as im- 
presario. The physician, having com- 
municated with the District Attorney, 
went ahead with the comedy. 

A baby was procured, marked with 
lunar caustic and otherwise fantasti- 
cally decorated. Nurces and attendants 
were engaged, and various other stage 
properties were arranged with the 
nicest appreciation of the convincing 
power of detail. On the selected day, 
the baby was brought to the house in 
Bond Street in a basket. Mrs, Cun- 
ningham was upstairs, disregarding 
none of the requirements of her part. 
Unsympathetic policemen and detectives 
were about, however, and when the 
baby was seized and examined, it was 
quickly identified,—like the marked 
money in a plot to catch a thief. Mrs. 
Cunningham went back to the Tombs, 
for it seems that the production of a 
bogus baby, for purposes of inherit- 
ance, is disapproved by the statutes. 

This was too much for her lawye! 
Mr. Clinton, who would have nothing 
more to do with Mrs. Cunningham. 
He maintained, to the day of his death, 
his unshaken confidence in her inno- 
cence of the murder, and in the validity 
of the marriage to Dr. Burdell, The 
evidence for the marriage, howevel, 
did not convince the Surrogate: the 
last exploit had been too much for 
him, as it was for Mr. Clinton. The 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Shall we tell them? Why not? It is Sterling! Sterling 
° for its unquestioned beauty. Sterling for its true and 

a e ir | i nN lasting worth. Sterling because she wishes it more 
than all things else—evidence of lifelong friendship 

for him, and now for her. 


marked 
of, Mrs. 


- Tombs, 
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ee STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
ingham, At the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
is death, —vivacious bluestocking of the Ith & 
er inno- century —Johnson, Garrick and their 
validity circle sampled delicacies from this lovely 
I The sterling silver cake basket. The rich 
‘ beauty of this solid silver piece is 
however typical of the exquisite gifts of ster- 
rate: the ling that await you at your jeweler’s. 
vuch for 
on. The A most comforting thought about a gift of Sterling is its genuineness— 


solid silver through and through. Deservedly is it marked“sTERLING”’. 
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Cashmere 
GoLF SWEATERS 


FROM SCOTLAND 


Knitted by makers whose experience show that 
a pull-over without buttons must be fashioned 
throughout. Matching or contrasting stockings 
in the new shades & prevailing subdued patterns. 


Separate knickerbockers of imported Shetlands and 
flannels. Caps of Shetland, Harris tweed and flannel, 
English model.Cravatsin thenew foulards and crepes. 
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VANITY FAmp 


The Living God 


(Continued from page 63) 


“Naturally, I had given no one a 
sign of life, nor my address. But my 
mother’s health was worrying me; a 
presentiment caused me to fear some 
mishap. I seized the leave of absence 
granted me by Nature and—this time 
alone—I returned to Europe, after 
having passed the happiest days of my 
life on the island. When I reached 
home, I learned that my mother was 
dead, and that my wife, weary of 
waiting for me and believing me lost 
at sea, had married again. I had 
brought back more pearls than the 
first time. They did not last much 
longer, when I had converted them 
into money, for life had become more 
expensive and my ambitions were 
greater. I became an influential chief- 
tain, a political leader in my district. 
Madrid, the capital, smiled upon me. 
I was offered a senator’s seat. Out of 
vanity, I accepted. I had a palace on 
the Castellana; I kept open house and 
a racing stable. I played polo with 
the King and supported a cloud of 
parasites, of unnecessary servants and 
of mistresses who deceived me. But 
once more, at the end of a few months, 
lack of funds obliged me to disappear. 
I regained my island. This double life 
lasted twenty years. In one hemisphere, 
I was a dreadful parvenu, a profiteer 
with diamonds on my fingers, a grey 
Fedora, a red tie—dissipated and 
brutal, my habitual associates toreros 
out of a job, seedy generals, pro- 
fessional gamblers and_ go-betweens. 
My nights were spent in the gaming 
hells of Ciudad Lineal, or at suppers 
in the cabarets of La Pernices. 

“When I was informed that I was 
being considered for the post of Am- 
bassador to a South American country, 
I made no objection. I bribed ministers. 
I had a palace built for myself on the 
seaatSantander. My character changed 
and was affected by my life; I became 
avaricious, unkind, vain and predatory. 
But, as if Heaven wished to prove that 
it had not forsaken me, I was always 
obliged to depart again, naturally 
without giving the faintest hint of my 
objective, nor sending back any news 
of myself. Then, another life, the 
real one, began for me in the other 
hemisphere. He who had dazzled the 
farmers and the street girls of la Feria, 
in Seville, a few months earlier, here 
became an austere being, an ascetic, his 
only wealth a straw sleeping-mat, a 
stone mortar for crushing herbs and a 
board studded with nails to shred 
cocoanuts with. He who, in Spain, had 
had reproduced in his house the Arab 
baths of the Alhambra, at a cost of 
five million pesetas, lived in Melanesia, 
without washing, merely scratching 
himself with a split bamboo. I dis- 
tributed alms. I dispensed justice. I 
worked miracles. (Not the least of 
these was the transformation I accom- 
plished in myself.) I have heard of 
people, suffering from a_ psychic 
malady, who, without knowing it 
themselves, lead a double life and are 
criminals by night and honest men by 
day. Well, I went through that ex- 
perience, not in a somnambulistic 
fashion, but wide awake. Not for 
one day only. I went through with 
it, as I have told you, for twenty 
years. In Europe, fleshy, drunk, 
but at bottom, a much despised 





wastrel; here, lean, naked, but a god! 

“When the last period of seven years 
had passed (three years ago) and the 
island was beginning to settle into th 
sea like a foundering ship, I boarded 
a craft, imitating the island’s inhabit. 
ants, but I did not return to Europe, 
Nescatcha, the wife of my heart, had 
died young, as do all women of the 
tropics; I, myself, was beginning to 
feel my age and although my riches, 
drawn from the hunting and fishing 
of my native subjects, had become isn 
limited, my taste for the paltry and 
depressing pleasures of civilization was 
exhausted. So I remained among thos 
who believed in me. They needed me, 
I loved them, now, like children. This 
population, thanks to its language 
which bears no relation to the Indo. 
nesian idioms, to its insularity, mos 
of all to that super-insularity brought 
about by the periodic disappearance of 
its island and its life on floating 
dwellings, has been protected from 
contact with the other islands and has 
escaped Islam, the vices of the Malays, 
alcohol and commerce. The simplicity 
of their customs is such that the natives 
are ignorant of the use of iron and 
innocent of even the slightest vestige 
of clothing. In the interior they live 
in huts like these, shaped like bee hives 
enlarged to human size and surmounted 
by wooden birds with outstretched 
wings. Nothing in them reminds one 
of inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, 
Their skeletons are finely built; their 
tramps through the woods and their 
habit of crawling has given them the 
stooped attitude which you notice in 
me. Their eyes are luminous and 
limpid, timidly pleading like those of 
a captured deer. As you have ob- 
served, they flee into the interior as 
soon as they catch sight of a sail or 
a cloud of smoke on the horizon. 
Generally, I accompany them, If I 
did not do so today, it was because I 
wanted to see and speak to a white 
man. When the time comes for the 
island to disappear, a feast day is 
chosen, and some of the natives set sail 
in unsinkable canoes, others establish 
themselves in floating houses which 
have the shape of ancient Portuguese 
ships, while I continue to inhabit a 
temple, set on a raft, in company with 
white buffaloes and sacred lizards. I 
am waited on by sorcerers, those medi- 
cine men, dressed in straw, whom you 
have already seen elsewhere and who 
continue to practice their incantations 
and prophetic arts during their so- 
journ in the water.” 

“So, since your stay in Europe, I 
am the first white man you have 
seen?” I asked. 

“Wait. One day, three years ago, 
while I was offering up a sacrifice, I 
perceived smoke on the horizon. A 
steamer anchored, not far from where 
yours is now. It was a little Danish 
coaster. The entire population of the 
island disappeared and I myself hid in 
the branches of a cocoanut tree. A gig 
made for the land and I was astounded 
to see that the two men who stepped 
ashore were two cousins of mine! 
From my tree top, I saw the two mem- 
bers of my family consult each other. 
One of them unfolded a map: 

“ ‘Three degrees of latitude south by 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Gye Early Renaissance remains one of the 
most glorious epochs in the history of 
the arts—immortalized by the beauty of its 
treasures. © aN wS oY Y 


( Unfettered by the ecclesiastical influence 
of earlier times, genius flowered in that new- 
born freedom of creative spirit and seemed 
to touch artist and artisan alike. WV VY 


q For even the humblest craftsman wrought 
the simpler forms with exceeding skill, that 
they might fittingly accompany the great 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


works of his masters. «% Centuries have 
passed, yet that same unity of spirit between 
artist and artisan exists today—indeed, may 
be visualized in the furniture and kindred 
objects arranged at these Galleries in a series 
of decorative ensembles. VY VY VY Y 


Historic pieces, their mellowed wood aglow 
with the patine of passing years, are grouped 
with reproductions wrought by cabinetmakers 
who cherish the best traditions of the Old 
World guild. Vw VW YY WY 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


PMadigon Avenue, 482 and 49" Streets 
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Henley . . . the newest model for street, reflects the highest style 
note of the new Season. Finest Calf Skin, Tan or Black. $8.00 


Our Great Wish is to make it easy for you to 
secure these shoes and enjoy the satisfaction 
that they bestow. Should your Dealer not have 
them, write to us and we will see that you are 


taken care of immediately. Write to-day. 


CHURCHILL & ALDEN CO. 


Makers of Fine Shoes 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


VANITY Fag 


The Present Fad of Self Confession 


(Continued from page 96) 


symptomatic of the age in which it 
Was written. 

Since the days of the Renaissance 
public interest in the personality of 
artists has increased rather than dimin- 
ished. And the artist, for his part, has 
done his best to satisfy this curiosity. 
In recent times it is from America that 
the demand for personal contacts with 
popular artists has been strongest, that 
curiosity about their intimate life has 
been most eager. The American pub- 
lic, it would seem, is not content to ad- 
mire works of art; it wants to see and 
hear the artist in person. That is the 
principal reason, I suppose, why lec- 
tures are so enormously popular in 
America. The artists find this curiosity 
extremely profitable to themselves. 
From the time of Dickens onwards, 
authors have found that they could 
make more money by showing them- 
selves and talking to American au- 
diences than by going on writing books. 

Increased demand for information 
about the private lives and characters 
of artists has led to an increased sup- 
ply of autobiographies, reminiscences 
and memoirs. Hundreds of people have 
made small fortunes by writing down 
what they remember of distinguished 
artists and the artists have found it 
very profitable to play Boswell to their 
own Johnson. In the past, however, it 
has always been customary, except in 
rare cases, such as that of Rousseau, 
to pass over certain aspects of the 
intimate life in silence. A decent ob- 
scurity has generally veiled at least the 


nuptial chamber. It was an obscurity, 
I must admit, whose decency we hay 
all had reasons to deplore. There zy 
facts about the private lives of th 
great dead which we would give , 
great deal to know—which, owing to 
the silence of the great or of thei; 
friends we shall never know. 

But this decent obscurity, it seems 
is a thing already of the past. Th: 
great American journals and mag. 
zines have organized the public de. 
mand for personal touches and insik: 
information. Persuaded by the dumb 
eloquence of handsome chequey, lite. 
ary men and women have begun to 
tell the world their most intimate and 
amorous secrets. We know why X 
divorced his wife, how Y enjoyed her 
experiments in polyandry, why Z &. 
cided to become a monk, and 50 op, 
One wishes that the great American 
periodicals had existed in Shakespeare's 
day. He might have contributed som 
interesting articles about Ann Hath. 
way and the Dark Lady of the Son. 
nets. He might; on the other hand h: 
might not. And, much as I shoul 
have liked to know about Ann Hatha 
way and the Dark Lady, I rather hope 
he would not have written thos 
articles. The only resemblance I have 
so far been able to discover between 
Shakespeare and myself is the fact 
that, like Shakespeare, I know littl 
Latin and less Greek. 

I like to think that we also share a 
dislike for confession and a taste for 
reticence. 


Stone Deaf 


(Continued from page 70) 


minute) Which is that? 

THE Younc Man: (Screaming) 
Do, please, sir, try to understand. I 
say that I’ve simply been talking about 
the weather. 

THE OLD Man: (Impatiently) Yes, 
yes, I heard all that. But is he going 
to divorce her? 

THE YounG Man: (To himself) 
Oh, God! 

THE OLD Man: I can’t quite ear 
you. What is it? 

Tue Younc Man: (With a Her- 
culean yell) 1 said nothing, sir. I 
SAID NOTHING. 

THE OLD Man: No, no, no—I 
won’t say a word. 

THE Younc Man: (In a frenzy) 
I’ve simply been telling you that it’s 
a lovely day. 

THE OLD Man: What do people 
say? 

THE Younc Man: NOTHING, 
SIR. 

THE OLD Man: H’m? 

THE Younc Man: THEY DON’T 
SAY ANYTHING. 

THE OLD Man: No, no, no, I 
promise you—I won’t repeat a word. 

THE Younc Man: (Beside him- 
self) There’s nothing to repeat, siz. 

THE OLD Man: There’s what? 

THE Younc Man: THERE’S 
NOTHING TO REPEAT. 

THE OLp Man: (Much intrigued) 
He met her on the street? 

Tue Younc Man: (Fast losing 
his sanity) No, sir, no, NO, NO— 


THEY DON’T EXIST. 
THE OLp Man: Eh? 
THE Younc Man: 

DON’T EXIST. 

THE OLp Man: (More fascinated 
than ever) He kissed her on the street? 

Tue Younc Man: NO, NO, 
NO, NO!!! 

THE OLp Man: No? 

THE Younc Man: YES—NO. 

THE OLp Man: He didn’t kiss her 
on the street? 

THE Younc Man: HE NEVER 
KISSED HER AT ALL! 

THE OLp Man: What’s that? 

THe Younc Man: HE NEVER 
KISSED HER AT ALL! 

THE OLD Man: Ata ball? 

TuHE Younc Man: (Losing all sélf- 
control) FOR THE LAST TIME, 
sr—YOU DIDN’T HEAR 
WHAT I SAID TO START 
WITH!!! 

Tue Otp Man: (Blandly) Eh? 

The YouNG Man screams and- 
hurling himself upon the OLD Man 
—yields to the impulse against which 
he has long been struggling. He 
strangles him. 

_The OLD Man falls untidily across 
the arm of his chair, He expires. 

The Younc Man glances at him, 
fixes his tie and looks at his watch. 

Tue Younc Man: _ (Irritably) 
Why on earth didn’t I do that to be- 
gin with? 

The Younc Man at last goes ou! 
to keep his appointment. 
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Joan (idling a few busy moments at the Park Lane): 


“WHY DO THEY CALL THIS PRICELESS DRINK 
A CLICQUOT CLUB COBBLER?” 


Elaine (who thinks “flappers”’ lived in Victoria’s reign): 
“BECAUSE IT’S GOOD FOR YOUR SOUL, SILLY.” 


AT THE PARK LANE 


Kurt Randig, maitre d’hotel of the Park Lane, says: 
“A secret? But yes, two secrets. First, the delicate flavor of 
the Clicquot Club Pale Dry Ginger Ale. Nothing is just 
like it. Second, it is the art with which we compose the 
Cobbler. Voila! The delicious Clicquot Club Cobbler”... . 
The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 
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Pullovers 
and Matching 
Golf Hose 


For golf or general coun- 
try use, conservative two- 
tone color schemes are 
gaining favor, light blue 
and camel being the lead- 
ing shades. Sweater and 
hose illustrated $ 2 5 -00 
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Fine Shoe-Making in 
Sport Shoes 


A distinctive last—serviceable leather—skilled labor 
—custom looks— guaranteed longevity — combined 
with the right price—the economy being in the price 
at which we sell it and not in asacrificeof $4 -.00 
quality by those who made it! . . . . 15 


Men’s Flannel 
Knickers 


That fittoatee! 


Neither too loose nor 
too snug, but modeled 
with just enough free- 
dom to insure uninter- 
rupted contact with the 
ball. Tailored in colorful 
outdoor weaves $ 85° 


















Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Broadway 35th St. Cortlandt St. 
at 49th St. and 7th Ave. Near Greenwich 


NEW YORK CITY 


VANITY Fay 


This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 100) 


or the bay or the principal thorough- pool which has already been mac x 
fares. much of as Aladdin’s Cave or Moy, 
And after this—and unquestion- Cristo’s Isle. And mary, many hous 
ably next in completion and distinction a theatre or two, etc. etc. Yet, even 
—the “forty miles of Riviera” re- here imagination has far outrun fyy 
sort—Coral Gables—which is by no Of the 100,000 lots in the 16 Square 
means so much a Riviera resort as miles of this Marco-Poloish 
you would imagine from the thou- division, perhaps one or two squy 
sands of flashing advertisements that miles are already occupied by varigg 
have been addressed to you. Do you _ structures, some charming and othe 
recall those gorgeous scenes of the bill- not so much so, and all fairly wigs, 
boards—happy, transported Americans, scattered and somehow—for the mo 
seated under palms or awnings and  part—to me, I mean, seeming a Jip), 
surveying a restless indigo sea while remote and lonely. But others beine 
tropic zephyrs fan their brow? Asa built and sold, of course. And myj 
matter of fact if the word Riviera is general activity and life, et cete) 
intended to imply immediate and en- Yet, even so, there must be all of foy. 
trancing contact with the sea the teen square miles of this tract unsglj 
visitor is destined to undergo a dis- —covered with pines. 
turbing disappointment. In immediate Next — Hollywood-by-the-Sea fy; 
connection with the Coral Gables de- two hotels and one inn. All, as 1) 
velopment is no sea water at all. Bay service, appreciatively priced by th 
Biscayne, which is far from being the owners and the food quite wretched, 
ocean proper,—the same being sepa- If Hollywood has any appreciabl: 
rated from it by various islands and _ social life, I failed to find it. By th 
sand bars,—is twelve miles distant sea, a tea room such as might flour) 
from that part of the property which at Asbury Park in season. Near on 
is at present developed and shown to of the hotels a rotarian club of son: 
the visitor. And if the developersown kind. A few stores—such stores 3 
any bay frontage it does not appear are necessary anywhere—and a nm. 
there. As for any true sea beach such ber of houses and a moving pictur 
as enjoyed by Miami, Hollywood and theatre scattered over ten or twel 
other resorts, one would need to return square miles of almost treeless land, 
to them to find it. There is no true all carefully blocked and paved, of 
sea beach for forty miles south of course. And all the houses presumed 
Miami which is the only region to to be gay—Spanish, Venetian, Moor. 
which the Coral Gable development ish, Byzantine—but occupied—ah, me! 


could refer. —by—well—The faces one sees! The 
However, it has four colourful, if figures in richly-awninged doorways! 
not exactly comfortable, hotels— The set lines of conviction and purity! 


among them the new Miami-Biltmore Not Methodists or Baptists, surely’ 
opened in January last—a swimming Oh, no! Oh, no! 


The Sunken Garden 


(Continued from page 98) 


darkening of the sky, the ravaging It nudged her curiosity. Listening, 
wind, the blasting lightning, the she noticed that it came from a ms 
terrific explosion andthe rush of flame. of giant creepers a few feet from her 
A sailor had tossed her into the life- improvised _ nest. 
boat. Others had entered the boat, and From the breast of a moss-thatched 
one man moving like an automaton boulder a tiny stream of glistening 
had smothered her in the oilskin and water cleared a fairy declivity and 
lashed her fast. The boat had de- descended into a cavity in the waist of 
scended into the drenching black horror the rock. The water was sweet and 
of thenightandhadcapsized. Shehadno cool. The castaway drank eagerly. 
further recollection of the catastrophe. She bathed freely and then raised her 
she knew that blessed unconsciousness arms to coil her drifting hair. Her 
had intervened and held her until the right hand encountered a_ swaying 
restoration of her senses in the lagoon. cluster of plantains. She caught the 
The grey eyes scanned the pool for yielding stalk, garnered the ripe fruit, 
the water logged craft. There was the and realized with thankful heart that 
desire to salvage the tattered garments _ solicitous nature had literally forced 
and even the distasteful oilskin. The food into her empty hands. 
boat had vanished, and a glance at the No longer thirsty, no longer hungry, 
arched channel leading to the sea she entered her vine-fringed nest and 
solved the manner of its disappearance. sought distraction in the weaving o 
She did not weep. She was alive, a rough kirtle from the planta 
and hope was already whispering _ leaves. 
words of counsel and gratitude. Thrust- Often she paused to peer through 
ing aside some of the interlacing vines the foliage at the strange, richly 
under the mangroves, she formed them coloured birds that haunted the mat- 
into leafy partitions and made a_ gin of the lagoon and the borders of 
crude natural boudoir of the masses the miniature hinterland. There wert 
of clustering climbers. golden-haired flycatchers, birds of 
The lull of late afternoon held the paradise, fire-tailed humming birds 
tropical islet as in a cordon of dreams. _macaws feathered in red and blue, and 
The birds hushed their cries, and no _ here and there a crimson lory. 
sounds issued from the inner wild. In the dusk the parrots ceased thei 
Only the murmur of the surf, and an jangling. The moonless night clo 
odd tinkling close at hand, touched in swiftly. The mistress of the isle 
her ears. slept tranquilly and unmolested. 
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FAIRFAX by the Master Craftsmen 


EDWARD FAGAN, Supreme in its Colonial simplicity, Fairfax 


for thirty years a Gor- ' ‘ ; 
hie Maske Cougs leads in sales all other sterling patterns in the 


of the Durgin Dieriten, world. It expresses that beauty so character- 

Concord, N. H., giving oc : 

the final clearing to istic of Gorham’s master craftsmanship. Your 

Fairfax tea set. p : : : 
jeweler will gladly show you Fairfax in both 


flat and hollowware. 


FAIRFAX PATTERN 


in sterling silver 
Tea spoons 6 for $ 9.50 


4 Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 PROVIDENCE, R. |. NEW YORK,NY. 


Member of the oe ot Guild of America 


cAMERIGA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


























Exploring the Interior 









Examine the inside of a Goodman & Suss 
suit and you will discover why it retains 
its smart style, correct lines and perfect 
fit after months of usage. 







You will find thousands of tiny stitches 
placed by the hands of trained workers. 
Goodman & Suss Clothes are tailored by 
hand wherever hand-tailoring will add to 
the beauty and durability. 
















The Bond Street double-breasted is one 
of our Spring models which will find favor 
with the man who keeps abreast of current 
modes. 







GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
| AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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The Living God 


(Continued from page 106) 


six degrees—one day’s journey from 
Kroemg Atjeh. It’s certainly here that 
he should be. Johnston’s Atlas, Lon- 
don 1848, mentions the island of 
Summendi. Is it this one? The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica also mentions it 
and even refers back to Marco Polo, 
who, after being dubbed a liar, has 
now been completely justified as you 
know.’ 

‘But Jacobs’ Dutch Atlas of the 
year 1875, which comprises all the 
islands in this region, does not mention 
the island we are on now. As for the 
Admiralty maps, they are singularly 
defective as far as the Barrier Islands 
are concerned.’ 

‘But look, yourself, at the note 
book which Don Juan Olozaga forgot 
at home, and which we found among 
his late mother’s effects. The indica- 
tions are quite clear. The island must 
be this one—It is all incomprehensible.’ 

‘Still, it’s not possible to imagine 
that this island exists at some moments 
and not at others?’ 

‘Evidently.’ 

‘My advice, Eustachio, is that we 
are only wasting time and money here. 
Don Juan Olozaga is dead; that is 
why he has never returned home. At 
any rate, even if we had found him 
here, nothing indicates that he would 
have loaded us with presents—this 
elusive Sea Serpent!” 

‘For years now he_ has_ been 
rumoured to be now in India, then in 
Tibet, again in Patagonia!’ 

‘The cenotaph which his widow, 
my wife, has had built for him ?s 
empty . . . Pretty soon, if things go 
on like this, I myself shall be obliged 
to replace him!’ 

‘Don Juan was a canny one.’ 

‘He was. I can’t say the same about 
us! There is nothing for us to do but 
to return to Batavia and get the Dutch 
authorities to institute researches to be 
made by local government agents.’ 

“My cousins remained seated a long 
time in the blue shade of the blue 
cocoanut tree; eight metres above 
them, I, their invisible relative, was 
hidden. They spoke no more, im- 
pressed by the silence of the island, and 
the hostile explosive sound of the 
ocean’s back wash as it receded from 
the onslaught in the coral reefs. 


They finally rowed away from the 
accursed spot, apparently relinquish- 
ing thereafter any attempt to discover 


their rich cousin, for I have heard 
nothing more of them. 

“I climbed down from my tre, 
I felt light and happy. All bonds with 
Europe and with civilization wer 
sundered. I won’t deny that in order 
to decide this, a good deal of wij 
power was needed, for you know hoy 
strong family ties are among jy 
Basques. But I was obeying an eyey 
more powerful impulse—and yielding 
to that serene sense of detachment, that 
soft luring indifference of the tropic, 
which lulls you to sleep and makes 
you await your last hour with resigng. 
tion. Today, my dear sir, I have at. 
tained that peaceful state and that js 
why I have confided in you and cop. 
sented to tell you my secret. I ama 
doomed man. When I press my liver 
with my fingers, I can feel that it js 
hard as a stone; even if I wished to 
reach Aden, I would no longer haye 
the time to do so, I have already had 
three abcesses; the fourth is always the 
last, the effective one. At all events, 
with that infallible instinct which 
animals and primitive men possess, the 
medicine men, two days ago, an 
nounced my approaching death. Listen, 
About us, you hear only the bull-frogs 
giving their evening concert. There 
is already a solitude around me; I am 
even now in another life ... The 
natives have retired to the north, They 
will not return here until the last 
quarter of the declining moon has 
disappeared. Then, my corpse will he 
tightly bound and near it will be 
placed objects for the final voyage; it 
will be left to be dried by the sun, in 
an open hut, facing the southern 
winds .. . Which, by my faith, is just 
as good as rotting in the red earth of 
Guipuzcoa, isn’t it? No, I thank you, 
I no longer need anything. In less 
than a week, I shall have left this 
world. I do not know if, as I am in- 
formed, I shall be obliged to re 
incarnate in the shape of a white 
animal. For my part, even though I 
am a god, I have no precise opinion 
on the point. Adieu. You are free w 
tell my story, when you reach home, 
But respect my western reputation, my 
shady one. Say, if you like, that you 
met Don Juan Olozaga, the nouveau 
riche, the filibuster, the man without a 
heart. Do not say that you met the 
other one, the most advanced man in 
the world—the god.” 
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In the two-passen- 
ger Coupe, Judkins 
has admirably in- 
terpreted the fleet- 
ness and power of 
the Lincoln in the 
sweep and symme- 
try of body lines. 


LINCOLN MOTOR 
COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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priceless treasure in any home Frigidaine 


NTO the homes of America has come a new-standard = dependable service that is already being enjoyed by 
of luxury—Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. It has | more than one hundred thousand Frigidaire users. 


Yl oN (ea 


established new measures of convenience, cleanliness We will be glad to mail on request a very interesting 
and economy. Because it provides thoroughly depend- nem Sf arenes designs and plans for Kienens 

DEAS : equipped with Frigidaire. It contains valuable sugges- 
able refrigeration at all times, it has made possible a new tions for those who are planning new homes. And it 
richness and delicacy of flavor in all foods. Hospitality, shows, too, how easily Frigidaire may be made to serve 


from the simplest of refreshments to the most formal of en- im the home you now have. Write for this book today. 


tertaining, has become at once easier and more enjoyable. DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Y-40, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


And today, any home where fine living isappre- 





ciated may enjoy this great modern luxury. New DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Frigidaires are now offered at new low prices. : Dept. Y-40, Dayton, Ohio 


There is a complete range of new models built ee Please send me your book of kitchen plans 
and designs. 
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complete with metal cabinets, finished in white 
Duco and trimmed with bright metal, lined with 
seamless, porcelain-enameled steel. They will 
adorn any home—and they will give the same 
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DooGE BROTHERS 
the Budd-Michelin Wheel 


as standard equipment 


HIS is an outline of history . . . history that has made a stronger, safer, 
more convenient, more beautiful automobile. 








That affects the welfare of millions of people . . . so it’s real history. 


Back in 1921 Dodge Brothers gave their customers a chance to ride on 
Budd-Michelin Wheels . . . offered these steel wheels as optional equip- 
ment on all models, at an extra cost of $35 to the buyer. 








Eight thousand Dodge buyers took advantage of the offer that year. 
The next year, 30,000 buyers did the same thing. 


In 1924, there were 64,176 Dodge buyers glad to pay the added cost of 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. 


Last year, 136,165 Dodge cars—more than 57 per cent of the output— 
were delivered on Budd-Michelin Wheels. 


In other words, over a five-year period the demand for Budd-Michelin 
Wheels on the Dodge grew from a whisper toa shout... . 


Reasons? Because these steel wheels are stronger and safer and cleaner— 
because they save tires—because they make tire-changing easier—because 
they hide the brakes and under-chassis—because every set includes an extra 
wheel which is not only useful in emergencies, but dresses up the rear of the 
car—because stream-lined wheels of steel bring new grace and beauty to 
the automobile. 





And the result—Budd-Michelin Wheels are now standard on all types of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. No extra charge. 














A change that promotes the welfare of millions! That és history. 











WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia and Detroit 
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Crane ¢> Company belong to what might be termed the aris- 
tocracy in business, for they have been making fine paper for four 
generations, and always for the most exacting and critical users. 

Crane Writing Papers are the present day products of this 
old American industry; old-time quality, enhanced by the latest 
touches in present-day styles. 

Can you think of anything finer for a wedding or for all 
social needs than the paper of an institution 124 years old—paper 
that expresses everything that the smart world demands? 


Crure’s 
Writing Sapers 


CRANE'S KID FINISH LINEN LAWN CARRILLE CORDLINEAR 
ARGENTONE GREYLAWN QUARTERED OAK EARLY PURITAN 
OLD STYLE +» RAVELEDGE VELLUM 


The visiting cards of husband and wife must match in the engraving style, the 
color of the engraving and the shade of the cards. Crane’s Satin Finish or Crane’s 
Kid Finish,extrasuper-finequality, in pearl grey shade, is the standard forcorrectness. 


EATON, CRANE ¢> PIKE COMPANY, 1 Park Avenue, New York 











VANITY Far 


The Revised Laws for Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 84) 


from the wrong hand. If he does so, 
the adversaries may direct which hand 
shall lead. 

If the declarer leads out of turn 
from his own hand or dummy’s, and 
attention is called to the error before 
either adversary plays, the same suit 
must be led from the proper hand if 
there is a card of it in that hand. If 
not, he may lead anything. 

In an interview with Mr. Mc- 
Campbell, he called my attention to 
the importance of this rule in order 
to protect the interests of the player 
who corrected the lead, as he fre- 
quently exposed his holding in the 
suit by so doing. Under the old laws 
the declarer could play some other 
suit, and lead through the located pro- 
tection in the suit later. 

The declarer is allowed to bunch the 
first six tricks taken by his side, which 
constitute his “book”. The adversaries 
are also allowed to bunch, as their 
book, the difference between the num- 
ber of tricks bid and seven; so that 
if the bid is four spades, their book is 
three tricks. Some players object to 
this as calling the partner’s attention 
to the fact that they want only one 
more trick to set the contract; but as 
Mr. McCampbell points out, this is 
also a warning to the declarer, in case 
he is not paying close attention. 


THE SCURING 


The only change of importance in 
the scoring is that all suits rank alike 
in the matter of honours, and are all 
multiples of ten. Three honours, in 
one hand or between partners, are now 
worth 30. Four between partners, 40. 
Five between partners, 50. Four in 
one hand, 80. Four in one hand, fifth 
in partner’s, 90. Five in one hand, 100. 

The aces at no-trumps count as at 
present. 

This change was more discussed than 
any other. The argument for it was 
uniformity and convenience. That 
against it was the advanced value of 
the minor suits. The change having 
been discussed in the press, many 
players have been trying it out. Here 
is a deal that came up at the new 
Cavendish Club, in New York: 
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Z dealt. Under the old laws all 
four players would pass and the deal 
would be thrown up; but when four 
honours in one hand in clubs are worth 
80 points, it entirely changes the situa- 
tion, and B bids a club, fourth hand. 
His partner goes no-trumps to deny 
the clubs and wins the game, as all 
their queens make; three queens, two 
aces and four club tricks. 


THE REVOKE 


It is now seven years since Vanity 


Fair has been protesting against the 
revoke penalty on account of its yarj. 
able nature, and I have all along jn. 
sisted that it should be the same for 
one side as the other, two actual 
tricks, taken from the side in error 
and given to their opponents, at the 
end of the play, the scores being then 
made up as the tricks lie, just as jf 
every trick had been won in the 
regular course of play. I also main. 
tained that the penalty should not he 
retroactive, which is the law in dupli. 
cate whist. That is, tricks won pre. 
vious to the revoke, and consequently 
not affected by it, cannot be taken iy 
penalty. 

The Whist Club, in the 1926 code, 
has adopted my suggestion as to the 
two tricks; but considered the matter 
of being retroactive would lead to too 
much discussion and dispute. The new 
law therefore allows a player who 
bids three no-trumps, makes five odd, 
but revokes, to pay his two tricks 
penalty but still win the game with 
three odd. If the side in error has 
not tricks enough to pay, they lose a 
grand slam. 

The new feature about this law js 
one that I frequently discussed with 
the late Clarence A. Henriques, then 
secretary of The Whist Club, which 
is that if the declaration is doubled, 
all penalty tricks will count at double 
or redoubled value. Suppose the de. 
clarer wins only 6 tricks on a contract 
to make three at no-trumps, doubled, 
and revokes; he will be set 500 points, 


ANSWER TO THE APRIL 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the jack of trumps 
and follows with the six. If A plays 
the ten on the second trick and leads 
another trump, Y wins i+ while Z dis- 
cards the six of spades. Y then leads 
the four of spades, which A is forced 
to win, as Z is out of the way. The 
next spade Y wins, and by this time B 
is in trouble, as he must pick a discard 
before Z does so. If B keeps two 
clubs, Z makes a diamond. If B keeps 
a diamond, Z makes two clubs. 

If A refuses to win the second round 
of trumps, Y wins it and leads a third 
round, Z making the same spade dis- 
card. Now, no matter which spade A 
leads, he will be allowed to hold the 
trick, but the next spade Y wins, and 
again B is in trouble. ‘ 

The trap in this problem is Z’s dis 
card of the higher spade. If he keeps 
the six, Y and Z make only four tricks, 
whether K keeps two spades or one. 
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Triumph of Air-Cooling in Airplanes 
an Endorsement of Franklin Leadership 





Air-cooling’s superiority, as demonstrated for 24 years in 
the Franklin Car, is now emphatically confirmed in a field 
where power, reliability and efficiency are even more im- 
portant than they are in motor cars. 


Aviation, which had already made air-cooling standard in 
sean 200-Ib. engines, is now adopting it for the 400-Ib. class as 
to the fe well. Many Liberty engines have already been converted to 
matter 4 air-cooling. And air-cooling is a feature of the new 2400- 
| to too j horsepower Barling Bomber motor—the most powerful 


‘he new i : . 
or who aviation engine ever built. 


ve odd, Franklin’s matchless riding comfort, handling ease, de- 


) trick and : ; 
es wa pendability and economy are all based on this exclusive 
ror has <a Franklin principle of construction. 
r lose a # ae : ae 
: The conclusion is plain. If you want the most advanced uF ; 
law is | a type of motor car—not only in engine design, but in quality, s 
. = ei performance and style—you want the copper-radiation air- : 
wa : cooled Franklin. In every respect it is a car for the next 3 
loubled, ¢ ten years. 
double 
the de- 
-ontract : : 
pee Per FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
oints, a 





List prices include complete equipment. Only freight 
and tax are extra. Convenient terms whenever desired. 
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VELVET SWAGGER COAT 


...i a New Length. The latest Del Monte-Hickey 
contribution to the Smart Summer Ward- 


robe. 








DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


<0, portwea4s@ 
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- At. your Favorites Shop! 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 WEsT 38TH STREET, NEw YORK 














VANITY FAIR 


The Night Club as an Institution 


(Continued from page 80) 


revues were glad to earn thirty-five 
dollars a week for appearing at an 
after-theatre show in a cabaret. To- 
day, they want from sixty-five to a 
hundred dollars, In the old days, a 
star cabaret entertainer who earned 
over five hundred dollars a week was 
written up in the newspapers, and 
people from Bogota to Dallas read 
about such an amazing salary with 
bated breath. Today, three thousand 
dollars a week is getting to be quite 
a common sum to pay headliners. 

Charlot’s Rendezvous, __ recently 
opened as one of the smartest places 
in town, paid that much to Jack 
Buchanan, Beatrice Lillieand Gertrude 
Lawrence, the stars of Charlot’s Re- 
vue. The Mirador, another smart place, 
and a very successful one, did as well 
by Moss and Fontanna, its sensational 
team of dancers. Fred and Adele As- 
taire received that sum when they 
danced at the Trocadéro. Further- 
more, the management had to put up 
twenty thousand dollars, to guarantee 
their engagement, and the agent who 
arranged it all was paid a thousand 
dollars a week by the house. Maurice 
and Hughes would have been insulted 
by an offer of less than three thousand 
dollars. Other entertainers receiving 
sums in the thousands are Mary Hay 
and Clifton Webb, who danced at 
Ciro’s, Florence Mills, at the Planta- 
tion, and Van and Schenk at the 
Parody. Lew Leslie, for staging 
the Plantation show, gets twenty-five 
per cent of a three dollar cover 
charge. 

An indifferent “blues” singer mak- 
ing three hundred dollars a week in 
a musical comedy, gets as much as six 
hundred in a cabaret, and her name 
in electric lights. 

Besides all this, it is now necessary 
for a proprietor to guarantee his star 
a five or ten weeks engagement, by 
contract, often before her first appear- 
ance. If the entertainer is a “flop” 
the proprietor is out that much money, 
for he must pay in full in order to get 
rid of the entertainer. One mediocre 
musical comedy star has appeared in 
five different cabarets during the last 
season, lasting only a week in each, 
and yet has been able to collect a full 
season’s salary, having had contracts 
in each case for from five to ten 
weeks. As it is often true that a star 
will fail to “get over” because the 
room is the wrong size or has the 
wrong “atmosphere,” cabaret owners 
sometimes try their luck with the same 
entertainer as often as they move 
their night club. All these causes have 
increased the cabaret’s cover charges 
three hundred per cent since the good 
old days of yore. 

The band is another feature that 
keeps the cover charges up. The old- 
time band, usually five pieces, received 
from three to five hundred dollars 
weekly in the smartest New York sup- 
per clubs. Today, a six-piece band 
such as Emil Coleman’s at the Club 
Richman, Hale (Pee Wee) Byers? at 
Cafe Barney’s or Johnny Johnson’s at 
the Mirador receives from sixteen to 
twenty-two hundred dollars weekly. 
Bands like Ted Lewis’, Eddie Elkins’, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s, Vincent Lopez’s 
and Ben Bernie’s receive between 
twenty-two and thirty-five hundred 


dollars a week. All this besides the 
entertainment, mind you. 

Another “draw” for a supper club 
is the head waiter, if he has a follow. 
ing. Borgo, now at the Mirador, and 
Charlie Journal, formerly there but 
now owner of the Montmartre, were 
both guaranteed five hundred dollars 
a week for ten weeks, Louis Cantone, 
once at Ciro’s, and Jean of the Lido 
were never paid less than three hun. 
dred. These men are personalities, and 
are as important as the band or enter. 
tainment; often more so, for it is they 
who build up the clientéle of the club, 
Their patrons will follow them all 
over the city. They have private mail. 
ing lists of their own, and an an- 
nouncement to their patrons is all that 
is needed to bring a goodly volume of 
trade to their clubs, 

Certain cabarets also use hostesses, 
who are engaged for their good-looks 
and their following. These girls sit 
and dance with unescorted men, or 
parties lacking women, and it is their 
business to “mount the check,” as well 
as to make the patrons feel satisfied 
and willing to return, a task more 
difficult than it sounds. For this the 
hostess, who is often a show-girl, is 
paid twenty-five dollars a week. She 
gets, besides, a percentage of the cover 
charges, and ten per cent of the biil 
for “tonic beverages.” As a successful 
business man will often tip a girl ten 
dollars for dancing with him, hostesses 
sometimes earn from one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week (their average 
earnings) to four hundred dollars. 

Hostesses, of course, are frowned 
upon in our best supper clubs. At the 
Mirador, Lido, and Charlot’s Rendez- 
vous, where the atmosphere is smart, 
and the entertainment in good taste, 
enjoyment is practised on a quieter 
basis. These clubs make money by 
maintaining their atmosphere of ex- 
clusiveness, and by catering to a more 
or less fashionable class of people. 

There are other clubs, however, that 
make as muchand more money through 
the year by throwing their doors open 
to anyone who has “the price.” These 
are the smaller and more intimate clubs, 
some of which fall, quite naturally, 
into the class of the polite speak-easy. 

Then, there is the type of night club 
that draws through its owner, a person 
with a strong personality and fol- 
lowing. Texas Guinan isa phenomenal 
example of a club owner with a faith- 
ful following. She began as a hostess 
at the Beaux Arts, on West 40th Street; 
went to the El Fey, where she received 
the then unheard-of sum of a thousand 
dollars a week and twenty-five per cent 
of the cover charge. Today she is said 
to own most of the Three Hundred 
Club, and has an interest in another 
club on the Rialto. 

How much clubs sometimes earn 
may be judged by the fact that one 
club, in a season lasting eight months, 
actually made ninety thousand dollars. 
During 1920 and 1921, before the 
great influx of clubs, a fairly success 
ful cabaret, seating about 400 people, 
would earn from fifty thousand to 
sixty-five thousand dollars in a season. 
Today, a club is content with a profit 
of twenty-five thousand, though some 
of the very successful ones get as high 
as seventy-five thousand. 
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is a (9° THE WOMAN of genuine social distinction only a very few 

d ee 

ae perfumes are acceptable . . . Among them is Rigaud’s Un Air 
Embaumé, an authentic continental fragrance of most intriguing per- 


earn a - E ‘ ; 
+ a sonality . . . Parfum Un Air Embaumé and the various other aids to 


— loveliness, bearing this same delicate scent, are all created in Paris... 
ollars. 
re the Doubtless, you know them. y S y Ss y 
CCess- 
eople, 
peg Parfum Un Air Embaumé (which, by the way, was used to scent the Vanderbilt house at the time of the 
paw recent wedding) now distinguishes a complete line of Un Air Embaumé toiletries including face powder, 
P creams, rouge, toilet water, bath salts, etc. The better shops everywhere carry this line and will be pleased 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Craze for Creeds in America 


(Continued from page 82) 


sewer along Highbrook Avenue. I 
imagine that the resolutions sent to 
Washington during the coal strike 
were a tremendous help to President 
Coolidge. Any way, the strike is 
settled and a good many of the Men’s 
Clubs are now taking up the foreign 
debt situation in a serious sort of way. 

Besides local hilarity and the as- 
sistance of bewildered officials, the 
Men’s Club believes firmly in ham 
sandwiches, sweet cider, Christmas 
carols, the Annual Picnic—when they 
all dress up like cowboys and Indians 
and act just terrible!—and the 
Father-and-Son Dinner, at which 
every parent who can, avows his 
paternity and brings the boy along 
to prove it. 

But not only among adults is this 
creed craze rampant. We all know 
how the Boy Scout and the Girl 
Scout Movement has organized the 


play instinct of our juveniles, crystal. 
lizing their happy carelessness into a 
standard pattern by means of rules 
and regulations. This idea has be. 
come so intrenched that it is one of 
the things we subscribe to every year, 

When I hear a band of Boy Scouts 
repeat their “oath of allegiance” and 
watch them salute the flag; when I 
think of the moral stiffening they 
must get out of their one-good-act- 
a-day, I marvel at the existence of the 
juvenile courts. Where do the reform 
schools get their pupils? The perfect 
Boy Scout is so very perfect! He tias 
his knots with the fervour of a novice 
at his beads. His manual is a breviary 
and he learns early that life is real 
and earnest and that the circus is not 
its goal. When I think that, all my 
boyhood, I was allowed to roam the 
woodland wild without a scoutmaster, 
it makes me weep . . . almost. 


The Nebulous Nineties 


(Continued from page 53) 


death and judgment did not matter 
much.” I quote for those who would 
savour Beer. 

The Nineties. The World’s Fair, 
with Mr. Edison’s perfected bulbs 
dripping glitter on the lagoons ‘at 
night and a procuress from New Or- 
leans arriving with her entire stable 
for their education, while ladies wear- 
ing white ribbons for purity harried 
the Mayor of Chicago for an order 
forbidding the admission of painted 
women to the Midway. Then Trilby 
came out in Harper’s and for two 
years virgins posed as Trilby in her 
Greek gown in the dreadful tableaux 
which were a favourite art-form of 
the era. Myself, I was “le pauvre 
petit Jeannot”? when Eugene Field’s 
daughter Trotty was the Trilby. 

The Nineties. Sappho at the Casino 
in New York, with Olga Nethersole 
and much agitation. A minor actor 
in her company received a note from 
the head mistress of a school for girls 
in the Hudson Valley, requesting him 
to remove his eleven-year old girl “as 
several mothers of several students have 
seen the play in which you are appear- 
ing and they cannot consider Mar- 
garet a fit companion for their daugh- 
ters in consequence.” 

The Nineties, with Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis writing in pity of the un- 
dedicate virgins of New England and 
suggesting that they be shipped to 
the Far West where men were not 
only men but many. Frances Wil- 
lard was horrified at the suggestion— 
Frances Willard of whom the acrid 
Stephen Crane said that Miss Wil- 
lard’s affair with Miss Willard should 
really be stopped by the police. Miss 
Willard explained patiently to Mrs. 
Davis that “membership in the greatest 
spiritual movement since our Saviour’s 
time” should be excitement enough 
for the virgins of New England. 

The Nineties, with Irving Bach- 
eller hotly rebuked by a critic for 
mentioning a man’s navel in one of 


his stories. From all the pulpits ser- 
mons were preached against the re- 
mote, elegant and but dimly compre- 
hended Oscar Wilde. Trusting small 
boys asked their aunts why the pastor 
talked so about Mr. Wilde and one 
of them was told that the poet ate 
babies. “Which,” Mr. Beer adds 
justly, “was untrue.” In 1899, an 
agent was selling at twenty dollars 
among undergraduates a set of photo- 
graphs in a scarlet cover, lettered: 
The Sins of Oscar Wilde. It was, you 
see, at times the Ultra-Violet Decade. 

And The Rubaiyat. “It was imi- 
tated, apostrophized and parodied. 
They found some escape from ordin- 
ary theology in thinking that God was 
a good fellow and ’twould all be 
well, that they could take the cash 
and let the credit go and that the 
world would last a long, long time 
and they might as well go to hear the 
Bostonians in Robin Hood. This 
hedonism was involved with a rising 
passion for urbanity, champagne and 
Anna Held, beside them singing in the 
wilderness.” 

The Nineties. Anna Held. Harry 
Thurston Peck. Altgeld. Acton 
Davies. The Pullman strike. Car- 
mencita dancing in the smoke at Kos- 
ter and Bial’s with five matrons from 
Chicago bearding Mr. Dana in his 
den at The Sun to insist that he drive 
her from the stage. Réjane weeping 
and raging in a Passy garden over 
her cartoon by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Bryan rising to speak his piece about 
the cross of gold. 

Thus the Beer pastiche. And as 
one reads one wonders what in 1955 
will seem salient about the Tottering 
Twenties. Marion Talley, perhaps, 
and the strange case of Lady Cath- 
cart.. The opera-bouffe, viewed in 
amused retrospect, I trust and set down 
as an incomprehensible madness. The 
trial at Dayton, Tennessee, of course. 
Then all of Hollywood. And what 
else? What else? 
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The Waldorf uses Wamsutta Percale 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


UCH of the charm and comfort of 

the famous Waldorf-Astoria of 

New York is due to the discriminating 

taste of the supervising housekeeper, 
Miss N. M. Foley. 

Housekeeping in a hotel is conducted 
in a most scientific manner. Everything 
is tested before it is ordered, and watched 
carefully to see that it gives complete 
satisfaction in use. 

It was very gratifying, therefore, to 
receive, with a renewal order for Wam- 
sutta Percale, the following personal 
comment from Miss Foley: 

‘Prior to the installation of Wamsutta 
sheets in The Waldorf-Astoria five years 


Wamsutta now makes Percale pillow tubing. 


ago, all of our hotels used linen almost 
exclusively. Since that time The Wal- 
dorf, The Bellevue Stratford in Phila- 
delphia, and The Willard in Washing- 
ton, have added considerable Wamsutta 
Percale to their equipment, and now, 
after five years of use, we are pleased to 
tell you that the Wamsutta Percales 
have proved satisfactory to us not only 
in quality, but in economy of operating 
costs. 

Any woman, desiring the best for her 
own household, can act upon Miss 
Foley’s advice with confidence. Ask to 
see Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow 
cases at your favorite store. 


The texture is exquisite for hand embroidery. 





WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS & PILLOW CASES (The finest of’ cottons NPERCALE 
CAlways look for 












WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 


NEW BEOFORD 
MA 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. and 
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Yee SHOES 


John Ward Shoes reflect all the 
niceties of modling which carac- 
terize the exceptional in men’s 
footwear. Back of this admitted 
distinction in appearanse stands 
the sound foundation of long ex- 
periense and skild workmanship, 
rendering permanent satisfaction 
a definite certainty. Shoes by John 
Ward rank among the compar- 
ativly few items of men’s apparel 
whose correctness is never ques- 
tiond, whose superiority is always 
accepted as standard. 


Address for mail orders 


191 Hudson St., New York City 


Shops in 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
NEWARK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















VANITY FAIR 


The American Stage 


(Continued from page 69) 


my poor little accumulations of knowl- 
edge endways. I had never guessed 
that criticism could be like that. 

Yet prudence bids me pause to 
remember that there is no effect with- 


“out a cause and no organism without 


a creative and moulding environ- 
ment. I must not let myself be mis- 
led by the accident of my geographical 
position—so remote from America, 
American literature and American 
newspapers. Mr. Nathan cannot be 
the isolated phenomenon, the unique 
thing, I take him to be. His style 
must have a literary pedigree and 
affinities. Well, I can only again 
plead ignorance, and throw myself 
on the mercy of the American reader, 
who must be quite used by this time 
to the abysmal nescience of the com- 
mon English ignoramus. But I 
wonder if he (or Mr. Nathan, either) 
will forgive me if I say that what 
chiefly pleases me in the American 
critic is not so much his criticism as 
(again) his Americanism? 

His criticism, I venture to think, is 
not his cardinal virtue. It is honest, 
it is penetrating, it is seldom pro- 
found. I suspect he distrusts pro- 
fundity as probably humbug (or 
“blatherskite” or “hornswoggling” or 
whatever) or temperamentally turns 
from it as dull reading. To the dull 
it is dull. But criticism is something 
else than easy reading for the lazy or 
the illiterate. Plays of serious thought 
demand serious thinking about them. 
No adequate criticism is possible of, 
say, The Cherry Orchard or The 
Master Builder without equivalent 
brain-work. You can treat them su- 
perficially. You may say you prefer 
a Manhattan cocktail to either. You 
may declare them too occultly Mus- 
covite or too frumpishly Scandinavian 
for your taste. But that is not criti- 
cism, it is only “lively” reading. 
Antics in the presence of great drama 
are no substitute for the difficult busi- 
ness of explanation. The conscien- 
tious critic feels he must rise to the 
occasion; it is a point of honour; he 
must needs think out the blessed thing 
and explain it, or die in the attempt. 
Now you cannot always, in these 
crises, count upon Mr. Nathan’s 
alacrity in rising. And so I like him 
best when his soul is not adventuring 
among masterpieces but accompanying 
his body among cocktails and the bosh 
and tosh which make up the average 
drama of any country whatsoever. 
He is particularly good, incisive and 
sarcastic, on downright bad plays. I 
have never seen Abie’s Irish Rose but 
I have always wanted to, since read- 
ing Mr. Nathan’s coruscations of con- 
tempt over it. 

Then, I respectfully submit, his 
criticism is a little too dégodtée for 
the average sensual man. He has seen 


too many plays in every living lan- 
guage to accept the one in hand; his 
nimble mind skips round all the anal. 
ogous plays from the Moscow Art 
Theatre to the old Bowery, from Dan 
to Beersheba and finds all barren, 
especially the one under review. For 
this habit of damning the new with 
the old, the present with the distant, 
his criticism has been called “destruc. 
tive’—not unfairly, I think, for it 
destroys actual, instant vitality by the 
weariness of past globe-trotting ex- 
perience. What zs the play? What 
virtue has it for me at this moment? 
These, I think, are the questions the 
intelligent play-goer asks himself, 
rather than what other play do I hap. 
pen to have seen, or heard of like it? 

As for Mr. Nathan’s Americanism, 
it is, I suppose, at the same time a 
species of anti-Americanism. I mean, 
it seems to represent the revolt and 
the protest of the American artistic 
minority against the American inar- 
tistic majority. This particular strug- 
gle is, of course, world wide, but 
probably much more bitter in America 
than elsewhere, for the simple histor- 
ical reason that Puritanism, with its at- 
tendant Philistinism, is more tenacious, 
more aggressive, there than elsewhere, 
And so I seem to detect in much of 
Mr. Nathan’s prose the shrill note, the 
emphatic hand brought down with a 
whack on the reading desk, of a man 
who is speaking in presence of a for- 
midable opposition. With what impish 
delight he pours out the vials of his 
wrath upon Rotarians, Elks, Knights 
of Pythias, Klu-Kiuxers, Comstock- 
ery and other fearful wild fowl! The 
American genius for organization is 
here conspicuous. In England, the 
same kind of people are quite tame 
fowl; they will eat out of your hand 
like Mr. Sothern’s Antony or the 
squirrels in Central Park. But the 
effect of the opposition on Mr, 
Nathan’s style is also conspicuous; its 
persistent bravado—and bravura—its 
ringing tones of defiance, its cal- 
culated “cockiness”, its audaciously 
far-fetched similes, and—most Amer- 
ican and most delightful of all—its 
overwhelming, headlong, Rabelaisian 
catalogues, cheerfully sacrificing what 
pedants call “form” and measure to 
the indigenous fancy for impressive 
volume and breathless rapidity. In- 
deed, Mr. Nathan is now and then 
almost disconcertingly Rabelaisian. It 
is all the fault of Comstockery—- 
whatever (as Mr. Micawber said of 
the “Gowans”) whatever Comstock- 
ery may be... . / And so I say, with 
Labiche, “Ox quel dentiste! il wy a 
que lui!” More soberly, and indeed, 
in all seriousness, I hold him to be 
what Matthew Arnold called Heine, 
“aq brilliant soldier in the Liberation 
War of humanity.” 


31 Bond Street 


(Continued from page 104) 


spurious baby, by the way, went forth 
to earn a very good salary—for one 
so young—from Mr. P. T. Barnum. 
Mrs. Cunningham, through some 
technicality or omission, finally escaped 
all punishment, and is said at last to 
have made a fortune in grape culture 


in California. She was in New York 
in the early 80’s, at all events, and 
was sometimes recognized on the 
streets. Mr. Eckel did not profit by his 
months in prison, but perpetrated an 
electio: fraud, and died in jail at 


Albany. 
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LORIOUS DAYS are just ahead for lovers of the great 

==4 outdoors. But what a dilemma confronts the ardent golfer 

4 who has just acquired this latest Paige! For he has learned 

== from the wheel of his Cabriolet Roadster that motoring, in 

.  .itself, is again one of the most delightful of outdoor sports . . 

that there is something newer and finer in motor car performance. . . and 
whether to play or whether to drive . . . there is a problem of problems! 
When you go for your first drive in “The Most Beautiful Car in 
America” don’t hesitate to take the feminine members of your household 
with you. For this year—a Paige costs nearly a thousand dollars less. 
PAIGE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: Standard 5-passenger Sedan, $1495; Deluxe 5-passenger Sedan, $1670; 


Deluxe 7-passenger Sedan, $1995; Four Passenger Cabriolet Roadster (Illustrated), $2295; Suburban 
Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes included. ALL PRICES F.O.B. DETROIT, TAX EXTRA. 
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Limousine, $2245. 
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Putting your dollars 
to work 


HENEVER there is a waterfall to be 

harnessed, an industry to be developed, 
a public improvement to be made or a new 
human want to be satisfied, dollars are invited 
to go to work for their owners. 

The best way to keep your dollars busy is 
to invest them regularly in the bonds of 
worthy enterprises. Thus employed, they will 
produce a second income, a dependable in- 
come which continues regardless of how your 
own personal earning capacity is affected. 

Our offices in more than fifty leading cities 
are ready to advise you in the selection of 
suitable offerings, 






















“Two 

incomes are 

\ better than 
one.” 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 























PEARLS, DIAMONDS AND 
PRECIOUS STONE JEWELRY 


CHICAGO “~~ EVANSTON “ ‘PARIS 


SINGH IN(en- a Ce) 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS 


Michigan Avenue af Van Buren Street » CHICAGO 
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The coupon below is for your 

eauty ecret convenience in requesting us to 

send you free a 10c package of 

Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream. 

that ma be Ours | We are confident you will like the 
y ¥y = results and will become a_ per- 





manent user. 





ILLIONS already know how easy and simple 

every vestige of unwanted hair can be re- 
moved by the use of wonder-working Del-a-tone. 
Friend tells friend; it has been so for nearly 
twenty years. 



























Methods of removing hair have come and gone, 
but old reliable Del-a-tone has remained the fa- 
vorite. The reason is easy to explain. It does its 
work so safely, so effectively, so pleasantly, so 
much quicker! Apply, rinse after three minutes, 
hair all gone; skin white and velvety smooth. 
Whether used on the face, arms, limbs, or to keep 
necks, in this bobbed-hair age trim and clean, the 
same thorough satisfactory results are certain. 


Your Choice—Del-a-tone Cream 
or Del-a-tone (powder) 


For your convenience, druggists and all 
good toilet counters now grant a choice— 
old reliable Del-a-tone (powder) or the 
newer Del-a-tone Cream. The results are 
the same whichever you choose. Del-a-tone 
Cream is the only pure, snow-white fra- 
grant depilatory cream. You will like it. 


Insist on the old reliable 


DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 


At Drug or Department Stores 
sent prepaid unywhere in U. S. A., 
in plain wrapper, for one dollar—an 
economy. State whether you wish 
Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream. 


THE DELATONE COMPANY 
Dept. 605, 536 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Ill, 


or 







Send this coupon and try Del-a-tone FREE 


| The Delatone Company, ; | 
Dept. 605, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. | 
Please send me FREE, prepaid and in plaln wrapper, 
FREE nd | the 10c size I have checked herewith. 


0 Del-a-tone (powder) [ Del-a-tone Cream 
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Kirements correct 
evening jewelry 





ot Every e7ilan Knows 


The man with whom the wearing of evening 
clothes is not an every-day affair is sometimes 
at a loss to know what is correct for the occa- 
sion. For his jewelry let him remember that 
this is the recognized form: the vest buttons 
must always match the studs and links. This is 
absolutely essential for tuxedo or full dress 
wear. A point to bear in mind when purchas- 
ing evening jewelry for a gift. 


Krementz jewelry is correct for evening wear. 
Not only is it stylish in design but it looks well. 
Its qualityisapparent. Authorities acknowledge 





he 
BODKIN~ 
CLUTCH 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


at. 











it as standard. A much de- 
sired feature is the bodkin- 
clutch,—that sure-holding 
back on the studs and vest 
buttons. Most of the better 
dealers carry Krementz eve’ 
ning jewelry exclusively. 
Each set in a rich gift case. 
A copy of our new booklet with Cor- 


rect Dress chart is waiting for you. 
Write for it! 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 






This link shows the 
design of Full Dress Set 
illustrated —No. 2185, 
WhiteMother-of-Pearl 
centers, Rolled Plat- 
inum Rims. Set con- 
sists of pair of links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons. 
Price, complete. $20. 





























VANITY FAIR 


Lo, The Poor Managers! 


(Continued from page 49) 


ing, when he does know perfectly well 
that no one short of the Deity has any 
notion of what the public will take. 
He doesn’t like being called by the 
names of things and creatures he 
doesn’t think he is, let alone reflec- 
tions on his dear mother. And the 
author can hardly anticipate his fate 
because there are so many different 
kinds of managers and every different 
kind runs a different kind of theatre 
and every theatre boasts its own 
technique for handling authors. 

The range really is enormous and 
baffling. It begins with the never-lost- 
a-penny-for-any-investor theatre of 
Messrs. Harris, Selwyn and Gaige. It 
includes the hundred percent show- 
man’s theatre of Woods, Dillingham 
and Ziegfeld; the clean plays for 
cleanish people theatre of John Golden; 
the capricious or what-the-hell theatre 
of William Harris, Jr.; the feudal 
theatre of Belasco and the Frohman 
office; the pugilistic theatre of Wil- 
liam A. Brady, father and son; the 
aseptic theatre of Arthur Hopkins; the 
Actor’s  catch-as-catch-can _ theatre; 
Winthrop Ames’ sterilized barber shop ; 
the-don’t-blame-us-if-you-can’t-under- 
stand Provincetown experimentalism ; 
the organic everybody-else-is-out-of- 
step Greenwich Villagers; the Theatre 
Guild’s ironico-genital one big family; 
and the I-may-be-my-own-stenogra- 
pher - but-my-backer’s-worth-a-million 
theatre of the Incs. that bloom in the 
spring. There are, also and finally 
(God forbid we should leave them 
out! ), the In-God-We-Trust and Lord- 
Will-Provide theatres which rely upon 
divine intervention to see their produc- 
tions through or their bills paid or 
both, though the religious fanatics who 
manage them are men too optimistic 
for any flippant naming of mine. 

The dramatist will not be received 
alike in any two of these theatres. He 
may find himself the dirt under the 
management’s feet, the cock of the 
walk or merely a cog in the wheel. 
He may be given to drink the certified 
milk and honey which Mr. Belasco 
provides out of the immeasurable 
paternalism of the Belasco heart, he 
may be stood upon a stage to address 
the serried ranks of all the Theatre 
Guild suoscribers as though he were 
the Guild’s own pocket edition of the 
Nine Muses rolled into one, or he may 
be stuck under the desk with the 
office girl’s chewing gum. The dram- 
atist, though, will work most happily 
and efficiently for the managers who 
view his play and his services for what 
they actually are—the essential prop- 
erty of the theatre business—and who 
take him to themselves clearly and 
openly as the junior partner in his 
play’s production. 

Not that managers are the ogres 
they used to be. I am told that Al 
Woods still calls his actresses “Sweet- 
heart” and I am afraid that the Brady 
family do indulge in expletives which 
the sensitive might describe as blasphe- 
mous. But the one, bless you, is no 
more than an old time custom and you 
may write the other off for an ebulli- 
tion of Hibernian high spirits. The 
directors of the Theatre Guild call 
me “Son”. I let it pass unnoticed. 
Once, though, when a manager inter- 


rupted me while I was speaking, I did 
take him up short. DPve always been 
sorry for that. It’s a terrible thing to 
kick a fallen ogre. 

I might report a good many ex- 
planations for the decline of the great 
Fee-Fo-Fi-Fum managers. Theatres 
cost more without paying more; ac- 
tors cost more and pay considerably 
less; the road tour costs more and pays 
virtually nothing. First theatre rents, 
then the unions of stage hands and 
electricians and all such, then the 
Actors’ Equity and now the Dram. 
atists’ Guild—the managers’ plight is 
indeed a sorry one. Of all these ob- 
stacles which fate places betwixt him 
and his fortunes, only the Dramatists’ 
Guild does not make his plight a more 
expensive one as well. It behooves the 
managers to give thanks for that much, 

The dramatists come forward with 
a new basic contract—not in shyness, 
but filled with an eager and well 
founded confidence. Several managers 
have already accepted it on the grounds 
that it does them no harm, that it in 
no wise affects any manager who does 
not deserve to be affected. A good 
many are still worried: and by what? 

Well, first of all, by the provision 
that the dramatist shall have more con- 
trol than he has lately had over the 
motion picture sale of his play. The 
manager may be inclined to ask who 
gave him any rights of that sort. The 
dramatist can answer: “I sometimes 
sell a story to a magazine which pays 
me very well for it. After the editors 
of the magazine have got through 
paying me and the illustrator, they are 
often times as much in the hole as you 
would be for any three ordinary pro- 
ductions. And yet they make no claim 
upon the picture sale of my story. 
You have no proper claim upon the 
picture sale of my play beyond that 
which I give you out of the goodness 
of my heart because I know that 
usually you are up against it. Nor 
would I be objecting, now, to your 
usual methods of procedure in this 
matter had I not, in more than one 
instance, caught you at this pre-natal 
arrangement, not to speak of holding 
out on me otherwise and giving me less 
than my share. In the future you may 
negotiate as much as you like. The 
only difference will be that J shall 
receive the money and give you your 
share according to our contract and 
under the discipline of the Dramatists’ 
Guild to which you may very effec- 
tively make your complaint if you 
have any grounds for complaint 
against me.” 

Secondly, the managers resent the 
provision which requires them to keep 
a play on the boards four weeks in 
order to obtain their share of the mo- 
tion picture rights. I admit that this 
looks hard, but I don’t believe that it 
is hard. Very often a play will be 
building to what might prove at least 
a fair success when it is taken off be- 
cause its gross receipts do not satisfy 
the stipulations upon which the man- 
ager has leased the theatre. You will 
often hear authors complaining on 
that score. You will just as often hear 
managers complaining. This provi- 
sion gives any play the chance of an 

(Continued on page 124) 
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sr Now Nash presents a chic new roadster | 

e at an extremely low price—a smart looking,; 

bs spirited motor car of irresistible appeal, up- 
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@ 
ttan Manner. 
gow ee in the properly- 
styled Yan York, you 
identify yourself —every- 
where—as a man of careful 
dress whose insistence upon 
smartness is equalled only 
by scorn for discomfort. 
AS like all Van Heusens, 
the style of the Van York 
is woven in, not starched in, 
explaining why it cannot 
wrinkle and why it does not 
wilt. One piece—no bands— 
no seams. 
SK your haberdasher to 
show you Van Craft, 
the negligee shirt with the 
smart Van Heusen Collar 
attached. 


the World’s Imartest Collar 


12 SMART STYLES, i PHILLIPS-JONES, 
50 CENTS EACH. & 
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VANITY FAIR 


Lo, The Poor Managers! 


(Continued from page 122) 


additional week in which to establish 
itself. I dare say that managers can 
arrange for that additional week by 
the simple process of forcing a new 
kind of lease upon the theatre owners, 
and that will react to the advantage of 
all parties concerned. 

Finally, they do awfully resent the 
dramatist’s determination to be the 
chief cook and bottle-washer as far as 
the text, casting and production of his 
p]ay is concerned and in this they have 
no ground to stand on. Most of the 
enlightened managers have already 
granted this provision long since and 
without a murmur. Those who have 
not granted it are the unhappy victims 
of a most extraordinary delusion which 
I shall now take the liberty of de- 
scribing. 

I have known many managers who, 
the moment a play contract is signed, 
become possessed by the spirit of writ- 
ing and to such a degree that they 
convince themselves of their ability to 
improve upon any play ever written. 
Mr. Belasco is such a one. You can 
always locate the tid-bits which Mr. 
Belasco contributes to the plays he 
produces because he writes so much 
less well than any author whose plays 
he would for a moment consider buy- 
ing. I have never seen a more star- 
tling example of this delusion than in 
the present season’s production of 
Androcles and the Lion. The Theatre 
Guild is usually the most considerate 
and agreeable of managements where 
the author is concerned, but, in this 
instance, it ran amuck and, kindled by 
that same Belasco ardour, coolly and 
graciously altered the entire point of 
the play and, for one misbegotten 
laugh, turned Shaw’s most engaging 
hero into a comic strip travesty. The 
only explanation of such a deed (and 
the explanation, as well, I think, for 
the play’s failure) is that the Theatre 
Guild in its moment of managerial cre- 
ative inspiration, failed to realize that 
Shaw’s touch is lighter, as his intention 
is more subtle, than its own. On dit 
something about more plays being 
spoiled in the re-writing than in the 
writing. It may be stated as a rule 
(exceptions granted, of course) that 
managers write less well than authors 
do. 

As to the approving of casting and 
production, it strikes me that casting 
and production pretty well take care 
of themselves. To be sure, I remem- 
ber a time when the late Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett was casting a play of hers. 
She had been well impressed, in her 
grandiose, late-Victorian way, by the 
performance of a young lady whose 
name might, even at that time, be read 
in electric lights. “That girl is talent- 
ed,” she said to me. “I must have her 
for the bit in the first act. It wants 
real acting.” But the manager has 
precluded any such exaggeration long 
before it can possibly make trouble for 
him. The mariager has precluded it 
in a little scrap of paper known as 
“the salary list” whereon is set down 
the sums he can afford to pay for each 
part in his cast. With that and the 
production budget as a basis, “ap- 
proval” becomes merely a process of 
getting together to the end of preserv- 
ing and presenting the spirit of the 


play to be produced, the spirit which, 
in the beginning, moved the manager 
to buy the play, the spirit which is so 
often twisted and lost entirely through 
wrong casting, wrong scenery and 
wrong direction. 

Because an author does: care about 
such things and because he does know 
that his manuscript is fully as impor- 
tant an item in the business side of play 
production as the manager’s or the 
backer’s money, he is properly the 
manager’s junior partner to share and 
share alike in the outcome. When his 
play proves a hit, he takes his royalties, 
the manager takes the profits. When 
the play fails, the manager loses his 
money, the author loses his work. The 
dramatists are saying: “You shall not 
disregard my rights as dramatist, 
neither artistically nor financially, 
You shall not chew up my play at 
your pleasure. You shall pay my roy- 
alties promptly per agreement. You 
shall not sell my play to pictures on 
any basis which does not net us both 
the largest possible figure. I have a 
right to my share in the gross receipts. 
You shall not exclude me from your 
profitable side arrangements with 
speculators or cut rate agencies. In 
other words you shall not treat me as 
less than your junior partner.” 

And the dramatists happen to be im- 
pregnable. It is pleasant to be both 
right and impregnable. The theatre 
cannot get on without American plays, 
Some managers are saying that they 
will do only foreign plays and musical 
comedies. But they won’t. The pub- 
lic won’t go to see many foreign plays 
—and musical comedies are hard to 
find and costly. The dramatists are 
not excited and the managers must not 
become excited. If they do, they will 
force the dramatists to accept the per- 
fectly tenable but much less practicable 
position of employees. That is to say, 
they will send the dramatists to knock 
at the doors of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (whither they have al- 
ready sent the actors) to join hands 
with Equity, the stage hands and the 
electricians. Let the managers remem- 
ber that unionized employees are even 
more powerful than organized part- 
ners. I think the managers are not un- 
mindful of this possibility. 

As to organization, they should 
recognize the value of that. They have 
found Equity admirably ready to dis- 
cipline recalcitrant actors. All things 
being human and unequal, the recal- 
citrant dramatist is not unknown. A 
disciplinary organization such as the 
dramatists have formed will not come 
amiss. A real closed shop of dram- 
atists will eventually be able virtually 
to rid the stage of its present curse of 
plagiarism suits. No management will 
object to that. 

At this moment of writing, the 
managers are in Palm Beach while the 
authors perfect their plans in New 
York. Each is to the other a flock of 
geese who usually lay tin eggs but 
sometimes come through with a golden 
one. Let that be remembered, tov. 
Then we can all join in a burst of 
good clean camaraderie and keep this 
highly valuable motion picture money 
where it belongs, as a source of com- 
fort, not of embarrassment. 
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Virgin Wool FABRICS 








and the wearer 


We’vebeen sobusypreach- 
ing the gospel of color 
harmony—the selection 
of colors in. clothes that 
harmonize with the wear- 
er’s personality, complex- 
ion and build—that we 
quite overlooked an 
equally important factor: 


CLOTH and 
the occdsion 


Every cloth is created fora spec- 
ial purpose— designed for use 
in a certaintype of clothes. Yet 
how often we see them switched 
around with the utmost uncon- 
cern! Cheviots, tweeds, cassi- 
meres, worsteds, flannels—each 
is appropriate to a use—yet we 
frequently see all of them incon- 
gruously employed in garments 
for which they were never in- 
tended. Obviously a fabric 
created for sports wear is not ap- 
propriate to a smart business 
suit. There is a Strong-Hewat 
weave for every purpose and in 
each there are your colors. 
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Worn by many of America’s 
leading players including 


GENE SARAZEN 

WILLIE KLEIN 

JOHNNY FARRELL 

HARRY COOPER 

LEO DIEGEL 

JACK FORRESTER 

MARTIN SYKES 

HENRY CIUCI 
and hundreds of others professional and amateur 
stars. 


“Twin-Grip” solid leather soles equipped with 
steel spikes. 


As smart as a sport shoe, as perfect fitting as 
a street oxford, as serviceable as an army boot. 


These golf oxfords measure up in every way 
to all that you would expect of an oxford bearing 
this famous trademark. 


Any of our store managers will be glad to show you several 
models of this famous golf shoe 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 1002 Walnut St. 212 Washington 
Agencies in other principal cities 
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A New Brooch 


by Caldwell 


indicative of the exceptional 
character of the jeweled 
productions of the house 





An oval of diamonds accented by an inset 
of baguettes and pear-shape diamonds 
in unusual grouping about an impor- 
tant square-cut emerald of rich color. 


Satisfactory touch with the Caldwell Collections 
may be secured by post 
Photographs and descriptions of articles in stock, 
or, when practical, the articles themselves will be 
forwarded for examination 
If feasible, a representative will be sent for per- 
sonal display of merchandise 


J. E.CALDWELL & 60. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 











VANITY FAIR 


Stalking the Ovis Poli 


(Continued from page 48) 


Mountains was the Asiatic Wapiti, a 
strange deer which derives its name 
from the noise it makes whenever it 
inadvertently steps off a Himalaya and 
tumbles wapiti! wapiti! wam! down 
to the bottom, where it lies on its back 
stupidly blinking. Nothing is known 
of the home life of the wapiti, beyond 
the fact that it has none; but the Colo- 
nel was particularly interested to learn 
that it is a cousin of the American 
bull-moose, the latter a favourite game 
of his father’s. The Colonel formed 
a Wapiti Party on the spot. 

It was also during our explorations 
into this section that the Colonel first 
discovered the odd Bulbawala, or pen- 
guin-snake; and his kindness to this 
reptile, in the instance I am about to 
relate, is just one more example of 
that sympathy with dumb animals 
which has made him the popular 
leader of his party that he is today. 

The Bulbawala lives entirely on the 
eggs of penguins; and this pathetic 
snake has trouble enough as it is, what 
with no penguins for several hundred 
miles; but in addition, since the pen- 
guin egg is fully twice again as large 
around as the snake, he is faced with 
the additional problem of swallowing 
the egg once he has discovered it. Yet 
after this poor penguin-snake has 
finally managed to get the egg down, 
his difficulties have really only begun. 

In order to get any sort of nourish- 
ment at all, the penguin-snake must 
now solve the problem of breaking the 
egg. In the first heat of his enthusiasm, 
with a square meal inside him once he 
can get at it, he will probably try to 
gulp a rock down hard, usually with- 
out success. Colonel Roosevelt says 
he knows of no sadder sight than a 
forlorn penguin-snake swallowing peb- 
ble after pebble and slowly losing his 
appetite in a vain effort to smash the 
hard shell. 

If this pebble method fails, the dis- 
appointed penguin-snake then climbs 
up into a tree, crawls far out on a 
branch, and drops to the ground with 
a dull thud, in hopes of landing on 
the egg and, God willing, smashing it. 
Penguin-snakes have been known to 
climb up trees and drop out of them 
onto their stomachs over and over 
again for hours, only to crawl home at 
dusk, black and blue all over, bearing 
the sad news of an undigested meal to 
the tired little woman at the door. 

As a last resort, the penguin-snake 
usually goes about tying himself into 
knots and drawing himself tight, until 
he has smashed the egg that way. The 
danger here is that the snake will find 
he is unable to untie himself again, 
once he has smashed the egg, and will 
die of indigestion. 

Colonel Roosevelt, upon being ap- 
prised of this pathetic situation, in- 
stantly ordered a number of holes 
bored in assorted sizes and placed at 
convenient points throughout the Hima- 
layas. It was the Colonel’s idea that 
the snake would crawl through a hole 
smaller than the egg, and consequently 
either the egg would smash or the 
snake would experience a dandy new 
sensation. 

The Colonel was equally charitable 
to the Asiatic Ant-Eaters, or “scrumps”, 
placing quantities of insect powder at 
their disposal so that they could kill 





the ants after they had eaten them, 

It must not be thought that the 
Colonel remained idle during these 
scientific discoveries, or lost sight for 
a moment of the real purpose of his 
trip. Time and again, when the more 
irresponsible members of his expedi- 
tion were wasting their time stalking 
the Gooral or Himalayan chamois, or 
the Markhor (a beautiful creature 
with light grey hair, a close-cropped 
black beard and checkered golf socks), 
the Colonel with a serious face would 
sit before his staff photographer for 
hours, assuming appropriate poses be- 
side the specimens which the rest of 
us had brought back to camp the night 
before. Often we returned home from 
the hunt to find this solitary figure 
seated at his typewriter, already writ- 
ing the account of our adventures 
for the Times. His steadfastness 
of purpose was an inspiration to the 
party. 

It was in the Russian Pamirs that 
we got our first ovis poli. I shall 
never forget the thrill of that mo- 
ment. It is such an experience as a 
man has but once in‘a lifetime. We 
were awakened at dawn by the eager 
cry of “Nian!” (ovis poli); and the 
camp was instantly plunged into 
utter confusion. The Colonel, with 
rare presence of mind, drew on his 
nail-studded hunting boots, his white 
helmet and the long red beard, which 
we all wore on the trip, slung a tele- 
scope over his shoulder, and knelt in 
the door of his shuldarree (tent), his 
500-bore Express rifle in his hand. 
Following his example, we all dressed 
rapidly in our hunting costumes (or 
“trek-suits”, as we called them) and 
knelt behind him, guns in hand. The 
day could not have been more ideal 
for our purpose; the sun shone di- 
rectly upon our faces, so that no fea- 
ture remained in shadow. Our group 
was perfectly arranged, the four tall- 
est natives standing in the rear, the 
rest of us kneeling before them, while 
Kermit reclined gracefully at our feet, 
resting on his elbow, with his fore- 
finger laid alongside his cheek. In 
the center the Colonel, a smile on his 
grim face, stared directly into the 
camera. For a moment the photog- 
rapher hesitated. 

“No nian?” (where’s your ovis 
poli? ), he asked us at length. 

With a shrug of irritation at this 
oversight the Colonel directed one of 
the natives who was not busy to climb 
up the mountainside, from which he 
returned shortly bringing a splendid 
specimen. This was placed between 
the Colonel’s knees, and the first of 
our prize captures (with horns 54° 
inches long, the Jargest seen in a dozen 
years) was shot and dispatched to the 
rotogravure sections at once. 

As soon as this had been attended 
to, we proceeded to skin the ovis poli 
and cook it, a delicate job requiring 
rare patience and skill, which was 
accomplished with great success by 
Crisco, our camp cook. The ovis pols 
was first cut up into small pieces, 
washed, salted, and placed in a large 
cauldron with some spinach, where it 
was allowed to simmer for several 
hours, at the end of which time we 
threw away the ovis poli and ate the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ik IS TRUE that Fougére 
Royale is a luxury. 


But to men, who are 
content only with the 
best, such a luxury is a 
necessity. 


And besides, this one is 
not expensive. 


Fougire Royale Stick, 75c; Cream soc; Tal- 
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VANITY FAIR 


E-String 


(Continued from page 56) 


Sungold trembled . . . a drooping 
blossom brushed its cool wings across 
her cheek . . . and still came the 
keening melody of the violin string: 


“OQ, Princess, were your eyes blind, 
your ears unheeding? 
Your heart a cruel fortress gate? 
Could you not know him plead for 
you? His heart bleed for you? 
You never knew yours was his breath, 
his life... 

5,6 ES PRE 2 

Princess, this love came not from the 
mansion of the Prince!” 


The melody died in the scented air, 
and in Sungold’s heart a white pain 
was born as she recalled the music 
master’s face, stern and sad, and the 
question in his eyes as he had stood 
beside her, guiding tenderly her deli- 
cate fingers. How tremulous his 
hands had been, worshipful as to an 
idol! How he had swayed and 
dreamed to the music, breathless with 
the ecstasy of its sound. She could 
feel once more his touch against her 
body as he placed around her waist 
the girdle, his fingers, in that one 
gesture, weaving about her the silken 
web of his own deathless love! 

Like a slim, questing figure in a 
dream, Sungold moved forward. Her 
eyes were closed. She raised her arms 
to the soft sky, and whispered, “Now 
he must feel that I am waiting for 
him! He must come—and we shall 
be alone together in this dream. . . .” 

The grass stirred ... and from the 
castle there came the sound of laugh- 
ter, the small tinkle of clapping hands. 
Sungold stole to the long window and 
looked through, pressing her cold 
hands to the cold glass... . 

The music master, in a burst of 
jewelled light from a hundred glit- 
tering chandeliers, was playing to the 
guests. His fine brow gleamed above 
the polished wood of the violin; his 
hand, azure-veined and lightly curved, 


flashed like a bird among its golden 
strings, fashioning from them the 
fabric, warm and throbbing, of a 
love-song. Like a fragrance, the 
music drifted about the room, colour- 
ing it, waking it to life; like a 
whisper, it echoed upon the warm 
wind that stirred from the garden, 
then, deepening, surged against the 
walls of the room and broke again, 
in opalescent waves, upon the still air, 
It seemed to come, this song, not only 
from the trembling strings of the 
master’s violin, but from the stars, 
from the dreaming moon, from the 
very hearts of those that listened— 
so that an elderly Duchess was visibly 
affected and the Prime Minister’s cury- 
ing medals swelled anew with unac- 
customed emotion. 

“What is it?” the guests murmured, 
“what is this melody which the 
young music master of the Princess 
plays to us?” 

Sungold listened at the window. 
.. . Her eyes filled with tears as she 
touched, with pale fingers, the E-string 
still fastened about her waist. ... 
Then, with a sob, she tore it from her 
and flung it on the cool untroubled 
STA. s « < 

Within the castle walls, a crashing 
discord sounded—then a single, sob- 
bing note as the bow fell, powerless, 
from the young violinist’s hand. 
Around him a hushed, a different 
silence fell, then swift voices mur- 
mured in distress; thin, puzzled brows 
were raised, sudden and stark as 
gibbets. 

“Look at the music master! Why, 
he has gone quite white. . . . What is 
the matter. . . . What has happened, 
. . « Look at the music master. . . .” 


In the garden, the moon had strayed 
behind a cloud and left only a mock- 
ing pin-point of light in its path. The 
night was still... . 

. And the Princess Sungold was 
alone. 


Stalking the Ovis Poli 


(Continued from page 126) 


spinach. The Colonel pronounced this 
rare dish delicious. 

After crossing the perilous Kar- 
akoram Pass, the party descended the 
mountains to Turkestan and followed 
the Yarkand River northeast to Aksu, 
where we climbed the dangerous 
Muzart Pass; and it was here that the 
Colonel had the narrow escape from 
annihilation which was mentioned 
briefly in the dispatches, but con- 
cerning which for some reason he 
himself seems rather reluctant to 
speak. The Colonel, who is of an 
adventurous nature and whose self- 
confidence had been considerably aug- 
mented by this trip, conceived the idea 
of attempting to scale Mount Albany, 
which, next to Mount Washington, is 
the highest peak in all the Himalayas 
and has only been visited in the past 
six years by one man, a Governor Smith. 

I shall never forget the parting 
scene. The Colonel was mounted on 
Gop, his favourite elephant, and was 
clad in a loose-fitting coat belonging 
to his father. Higher and higher he 
climbed, while his party followed 





behind, our hearts filled with mis- 
givings. 

Suddenly, before anyone could stop 
him, the Colonel’s foot accidentally 
overturned a treacherous round stone, 
called by the natives do-hee-neh or 
The Tea Pot. As this obstacle 
bounced down the hill, it loosened a 
huge quantity of dirt, which fol- 
lowed behind it in a veritable land- 
slide, descending with a roar upon 
the Colonel and completely covering 
all his followers as well, until the 
entire party was practically hidden 
from sight. 

It was with considerable difficulty 
that the Colonel managed to extricate 
himself from the dirt, rise to his knees, 
brush off his father’s coat and make 
his way painfully to firmer footing. 
Yet his confidence is so little shaken 
that he is already determined upon a 
second attempt to scale this peak in 
the near future, a feat from which 
his closest friends seek in vain to dis- 
suade him. 

“I am ready,” he insists, “for a 
fight or a frolic.” 
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BSS so superior an instrument as this Wurlitzer Period 
Grand can be purchased on monthly terms most con- 
venient. Used pianos accepted in partial payment. Each Grand 
is authentic—each will harmonize with the most exacting deco- 
rative scheme—each is outstanding in tonal loveliness. Fifteen 
Period designs to select from, with or without the Apollo repro- 
ducing player. By all means see these Grands before you buy. 
$850 and up at all Wurlitzer stores and from good dealers everywhere. 
WURLITZER GRAND PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores: NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd Street + BUFFALO, 674 Main Street + CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + CHicaco, 329S 
PHILADELPHIA, 1031 Chestnut St. * CINCINNATI, 121 E. FourthSt. + ST-~Louts, 1000Olive St. = SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. + LOS ANGELES, 5 
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He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. Consult 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 
nates in the mouth. 
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As you mingle with crowds remember that 
four persons out of every five who pass the 
age of forty may contract dread pyorrhea 
either through carelessness or ignorance. 


If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s 
will prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. 
Ask your dentist about Forhan’s for the 
gums. He will undoubtedly recommend it as 
your regular dentifrice. It contains a per- 
centage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which 
has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s cleanses the teeth and at the same 
time protects you against pyorrhea which 
claims four people out of every five. 

You can’t afford to gamble with your 
| health and happiness. Don’t wait for pyor- 
| thea’s symptoms. Stop at your druggist’s for 
a tube of Forhan’s and start playing safe to- 
| day! All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 
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Ivory satin and black lace intro- 
duce an exguisite evening sil- 
houette, emphasizing the charm 
of an irregular hemline. Im- 
ported by Bergdorf-Goodman. 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. + Forhan Company, New York 
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Topcoats of Camels Hair 


THE HAND OF SCHEYER 


In two short seasons Scheyer Topcoats of Camel’s Hair 
have reached the peak of popularity. Soft as an artist’s brush 
of camel’s hair—deft in line, these coats have earned wide 
acceptance among men who discriminate. 


Light to carry, comfortably warm, they are ideal for sports 
Distinctive in model and pattern, 
with the touch that marks them as Scheyer Tailored, these 
coats have the hauteur of Bond Street—style that endures. 


or year “round wear. 


The Belding (pictured) expresses the spirit of the entire 
ensemble by Scheyer. Ask the nearest Scheyer dealer. We 
will gladly give you his name. 


Scheyer “Tailored 


SCHEYER, Inc. 











VANITY FAIR 


Not a Hair of Their Heads 


(Continued from page 94) 


wrong? I ¢old you I wanted to put 
them in myself ... 

GEorGE: “Find the manager” were 
your words, 

DorotTHy: Well, I don’t believe 
they’re in there at all! He’s probably 
lost them somewhere .. . 

GEORGE: Don’t be an idiot. I’m 
going home and get the luggage. 

Dorotuy: (sitting down on the 
edge of the pool and bursting into 
fresh tears) Never mind the luggage! 
I’ can’t find my fish, and I’m simply 
positive they’re impaled on something 
or under the rug . . . or if they are 
in there, maybe they don’t like it at 
all. If I could just see them for a 
minute I could tell! 

GEorGE: (wearily) Well, they’re 
right in front of you—those two 
whooping it up on that rock there. 

Dorotuy: Those skinny things? 
You’re crazy! (In a fleeting hope, she 
bends one swimming eye on the rock, 
then bows again to despair). 

Life’s cruelties are too much for 
Dorotuy. She seems very small and 
pale, as GEORGE, forcibly, leads her 
from the theatre. 


III 


SCENE: Dorotruy’s boudoir, The 
trunks have been sent away, the last 
hat box dribbles its final ribbon. 
MADELEINE, with one eye on the clock, 
hands DoroTHy a powder puff and 
fresh gloves and flies for her own neat 
hat and coat, GEORGE, with the tickets 
in his hand, waits nervously in the 
doorway. The boat sails in twenty- 
five minutes. 

Dorotuy: (powdering) 1 just 
know I won’t be able to get Hart 


and Schaffner out of my mind. It 
doesn’t seem much to ask that two 
little fish should be happy when 
there’s so much pain and cruelty in 
the world, does it, George? It takes 
so little to make a fish happy. (Her 
nose, grotesque in its sudden mask of 
powder, melts, as she pats it, into a 
masterpiece of delightful art). 

GeEoRGE: Well, think about it in 
the taxi. We’ve got just twenty-five 
minutes to make that boat... . 

Below, a door bangs sharply. Dor- 
oTHY “ilts her hat and applies poppy- 
red to delicately arched lips. 

GEORGE: Please, Dodie... 

From the library, a pistol shot is 
heard, its echo winging in a white 
panic through the house. There is a 
scream, a pause, and MADELEINE 
rushes into the room. 

MADELEINE: Madame—madame— 
they found this in his hand. . . 
(She collapses, weeping). 

Slowly, Dororuy unfolds the piece 
of paper and reads; “My darling: 
They tell me that you are going 
abroad with George, and after three 
years of strange resignation, I find 
this suddenly too much. Do not 
blame yourself for what I have done 
—you couldn’t help it. And if you 
love George, marry him. But I 
wouldn’t try Paris at this time of 
year, sweetheart, it’s so frightfully 
crowded. May I suggest the Brittany 
coast? You will find the shrimps 
there so very pathetic. 

Your ever-loving Husband.” 

In a_ ringing silence, GEORGE 
glances instinctively at the clock. 
They have missed their boat, but he 
feels that it would perhaps be a trifle 
indelicate to speak of that just now. 


Abie’s Irish Rose 


(Continued from page 52) 


acts and, incidentally, every varia- 
tion is rung on the joke about the 
operation. Thereafter when the com- 
edy shows any sign of lagging 
a chance remark beginning with 
“My operation —” or “When do 
we eat?” is sufficient to elicit bursts 
of applause from the spectators. To 
this obese Aausfrau is vouchsafed one 
magnificent opportunity to exhibit 
herself in a five and ten cent store 
toilette de soir, Item:—One _ hen- 
pecked husband yclept Isaac Cohen 
attached by the bonds of matrimony 
to the elephantine beldame of the 
diminutive appendix; Jtem:—One 
Irish colleen of unmistakably Hebraic 
appearance who, for the sake of one 
Abraham Levy, goes three times 
through the ordeal of marriage— 
once by a Methodist (place: Jersey 
City, New Jersey), once by a Rabbi 
and once by a Catholic priest; Item: 
—one bridegroom of the nervous 
variety; Item:—one Jewish _ step- 
father of a kindly nature withal and 
overfowing with tremolo sentiment; 
Item:—one Irish contractor of a fiery 
disposition who wears a green tie and 
speaks with a brogue; /tem:—one 
Rabbi, one Catholic priest named 
Whalen, one flower girl and four 
bridesmaids; Jtem:—one pair of 
twins, employed as a deus ex machina 
in the last act, one male called Patrick 


Joseph Levy, one female, known as 
Rebecca. The plot, need I tell you, 
is concerned with the reconciliation 
of the respective houses of Murphy 
and Cohen after the breach which en- 
sued—when young Mr. Levy up and 
marries young Miss Murphy in secret. 

In sum, an obvious little comedy, 
obviously played by actors whose art 
left much to be desired. In effect, a 
vulgar bore. In truth, the strangest 
phenomenon the American theatre has 
ever known. 

The author, Miss Anne Nichols, is 
said to have accumulated over six 
million dollars in royalties from the 
proceeds of Abie’s Irish Rose. Yet, 
every manager to whom she diligently 
submitted her manuscript, saw fit to 
decline it. So eventually—after four 
long years of peddling it about— 
Miss Nichols decided to produce the 
play herself. Just about that time a 
formidable interest in the production 
could have been purchased for a mere 
monetary song. When the play first 
opened in New York, during the first 
weeks there were few customers. But 
soon they came—vast armies of them. 
And why they came at the beginning 
in such dilatory fashion to view the 
play which was destined to become 
America’s most successful theatrical 
enterprise—that, too, is a question 
which probably can never be answered, 
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ADLER: ROCHESTER. 
Suits for Spring 


ate being shown in the shops of 
America’s finest merchants to men, 
under the Adler-Rochester label 
ot their own. In either case, the 
merchant offers you a standard of 
quality tailoring met only by a few 
makers of men’s clothing, and a 
smartness of style, drape and fabric 
unique with Adler-Rochester. 


ADLER: RGCHESTER. 
Clothes 


Made by 
BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 
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NEW YORK + ROCHESTER - LOS ANGELES 























VANITY FAIR 


Puritanism De Luxe in the Coolidge Era 


(Continued from page 47) 


This active inactivity suits the 
mood and certain of the needs of the 
country admirably. It suits all the 
business interests which want to be let 
alone. It suits everybody who is mak- 
ing money who wants to let well 
enough alone. And it suits all those 
who have become convinced that 
government in this country has become 
dangerously complicated and _ top- 
heavy, and that it is important to re- 
duce and decentralize the federal 
power. Mr. Coolidge, though a Re- 
publican, is no Hamiltonian Federal- 
ist. Mr. Slemp is right in saying that 
he has stopped, if not reversed, the 
Republican nationalizing tendency 
which runs from Hamilton to Roose- 
velt. He has just stopped it, mind you. 
He has not replaced it with anything. 
He has just stopped it while business 
is good. 

The politicians in Washington do 
not like Mr. Coolidge very much, for 
they thrive on issues, and he destroys 
their business. But the people like 
him, not only because they like the 
present prosperity, and because at the 
moment they like political do-nothing- 
ism, but because they trust and like 
the plainness and nearness of Calvin 
Coolidge himself. This is one of the 
most interesting conjunctions of our 
age. 

As a nation we have never spent 
so much money on luxury and pleas- 
ure as we are spending now. Thére 
has never in all history been such a 
widespread pursuit of expensive 
pleasure by a whole people. The 
American people can afford luxury 
and they are buying it furiously, 
largely on the instalment plan. And 
in the White House they have in- 
stalled a frugal little man who in 
his personal life is the very antithesis 
of the flamboyant ideal that every- 
body is frantically pursuing. They 
have not only installed him in the 
White House, but they trust him ut- 
terly as they hear his voice on ex- 
pensive radio sets; they praise him as 
they ride in expensive motor cars; 
they toast him at banquets where 
there is more food than can be eaten. 
At a time when Puritanism as a way 
of life is at its lowest ebb among the 
people, the people are delighted with 
a Puritan as their national symbol. 

They are delighted with the oil 
lamps in the farmhouse at Plymouth, 
and with fine old Colonel Coolidge 
and his chores and his antique gran- 
deur. They haven’t any of them the 
slightest intention of living in such 
a farmhouse if they can escape from 
it, or of doing the chores if they can 
buy a machine to do them, or of hold- 
ing themselves aloof like Colonel 
Coolidge. But they are delighted that 
the President comes of such stock, and 
they even feel, I think, that they are 


stern, ascetic, and devoted to plain 
living because they vote for a man 
who is. The Coolidges are really 
virtuous people in the old American 
sense, and they have provided this 
generation, which is not virtuous in 
that sense, with an immense oppor- 
tunity for vicarious virtue. 

So the whole nation paused in, but 
did not turn away from, its pursuit 
of wealth and pleasure to pay tribute 
to the father of the President of the 
United States who died, as he had 
lived, in the ancient simple way 
among the granite hills. 

Thus we have attained a Puritan- 
ism de luxe in which it is possible to 
praise the classic virtues while con- 
tinuing to enjoy all the modern con- 
veniences. The admiration for Mr, 
Coolidge’s simplicity of life implies 
no obligation to imitate it. Admira- 
tion is all that is given to it. Mr, 
Coolidge is no preacher of morality. 
He utters the political platitudes, of 
course, but he has never said, nor 
even suggested, that the American 
people ought to take him for their 
model. In fact Mr. Coolidge is one 
of the few public men I have ever 
known who demands more of himself 
than of others. Mr. Coolidge prac- 
tices a stricter discipline than he 
preaches and, in a time when politicians 
are so much more virtuous in talk 
than they are in their conduct, there is 
something very engaging about a man 
who is so much more ascetic in fact 
than he is in theory. 

Mr. Ceolidge himself is an apostle 
of plain living but not of high think- 
ing. His public utterances are ful- 
some in their approval of materialism. 
“After all,” he said once, “the chief 
business of the American people is 
business,” and not civilization, as 
some idealists have thought. The 
whole burden of his talk is that the 
making of private profit is a satis- 
factory spiritual undertaking for any 
man. He has hardly seemed to be 
aware of the activities which are 
non-acquisitive. His praise has been 
showered upon the profit-maker with 
almost no reference fo, or apparent 
understanding of, what moves the 
technician and the research worker, 
the explorer and the adventurer, the 
artist, the physician, or the champion 
of unpopular causes. Unconsciously, 
and of course unintentionally, he has 
encouraged preoccupation with the 
accumulation of things, and has dis- 
couraged and discounted those pur- 
poses in a nation which give men an 
interest in intangible goods. 

The example of Mr. Coolidge is 
non-plutocratic. The example is ig- 
nored. The effect of his doctrine and 
his policy has been to carry pluto- 
cracy to a more exuberant develop- 
ment than it has ever had before. 
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“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE” 
Lady Elgin for her. Lord Elgin for 
him. A gift that is a life-long expres- 
sion of affection and good wishes. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide 
Style-variety, at prices up to $1700. 


NAME 


JAMES MANTCOMERY FLAGS 


COMMEMORATE THE BIG DAY 
WITH A GIFT AS ENDURING AS 
THE LOVE THAT GOES WITH IT 


ari ~#-nan im 


HERE is only one answer to any 
gift-question:—Choose the gift that 
speaks the heart of the giver and ade- 
quately honors the occasion of the gift. 
There are short-lived tokens which 
say: “Good work, my lad!” or “Well 
done, my lady!” 

But no such trivial message is adequate 
to convey the pride and affection of father 
and mother to son or daughter who has 
conquered a four-year curriculum and 
qualified for a sheep-skin. 

For this Big Moment, only one kind of 
gift-eloquence will translate the parental 


ADDRESS 





heart. And that is the kind most readily 
found at the jeweler’s, whose gifts, like 


love itself, are everlasting. 

But the selection at the jeweler’s need 
not be expensive. At modest cost, there 
are exquisite pendants, signet rings or 
toilette sets for daughter and gold or sil- 
ver pocket knives, cuff-links or scarf pins 
for son. 

Or there’s an Elgin watch for each! 

For, of course, Graduation Time is 
Elgin Time. It is more than a coincidence 
that for over half a century the favored 
graduation gift of fond mothers and fath- 
ers has been the Elgin Watch. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 








Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions sent free « Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 84, Elgin, Il. 




















I am the Playboy 


I am the companion of people who know _ ones who can have whatever they want. 


where they are going. Independence—freedom—the enjoyment 


It is a great satisfaction to associate with of something besides mere transportation 
those who possess good judgment and —speed—dash—the smooth flow of power 
good taste—those who know whatit means from a wonderful Line Eight—the thrill 
to own awonderful horse—those fortunate of really going somewhere. That’s living. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A wonderful horse—a 
gorgeous day—and all 
the world in tune—a 
tang in the air—exhila- 
ration—life in its ecstasy. 
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The Different Golf Footgear 








They are the only shoe made in which you walk on the upper! 
They are heirlooms from the world’s most famous pedestrian, the American Indian. 
They not only follow the foot in any position but support it in every position. 


everywhere. 


No. 213 LS black SNS \ What they are and what they have done is told by “A Sport- 

veal with white ae ocasin Why” and “Achievements.” May we send you copies? at 

suede  calf-skin, i = . ot No. 209 IS all 
spiked leather ite . or gt brown veal, spiked 
soles. For men py , ~ an ee leather soles. For 
and women, Also Ps a Dept. V. men and women. 
made with crepe Also made with 


gas leather The Sportocasin Co. Yarmouth, Me " + gpa 


soles. 

















Can any investment offer more? 
Your money is precious—will you be 
satisfied with lessP 


your muscles 
limber / 


Work the stiffness out of 
lame, sore muscles with appli- 
cations of Absorbine, Jr. The magic 
bottle quickly takes the ache away 
from tired muscles —makes them 
feel new again. 

Absorbine, Jr. wakes up the cir- : 
culation. It combats congestion. “a 
Before you know it you are fit i a 
again for work or play. => : 

The use of Absorbine, Jr. pre- “ ‘y 
vents second-day stiffness—and 
this is but one of the many uses. It 
is equally effective for tired feet— 
blisters callouses—cuts and 
bruises. 

At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 























cA Guarantee of $65 a year 
for every $1000 you invest / 


That is what you buy when you 
buy Adair Guaranteed 62% Bonds 


An uninterrupted income of $65 from every $1000 
you invest—both interest and principal uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
with capital, surplus and profits totaling $2,500,000 
—and approved for insurance by one of the strongest 
Surety Companies in America. 


No bond could be safer—amply secured by a closed 
first mortgage upon income producing properties, 
ideally located—backed by a record of over 60 years 
without loss to any investor. 


issue 


Mail the coupon today for detailed information and current offerings. 


PHILADELPHIA ADAIR REALTY NEW YORK 


Packard Building Adair Realty 
Offices and Correspondents TR C & Mortgage Co., Ino. 
in principal cities G U ST O. Founded 1865 270 Madison Ave. 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 Ownerskip identical 
Healey Building, ATLANTA 
Please send full information about Adair Guaranteed Bonds 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 





The New Hat 
from Hithouse, Bond St., London 


A “boater,” as they say, of finest 
Japanese straw. Adjustable cushioned 
“leathers” assure snug fit and com- 
fort. Unlike most English made 
straws, it is light-weight. $6.00 


Washable Linen Cfi weed Knickers 


A bit of Irish and Scotch combined. 
Pure, washable Irish linen has been 
woven by Scotchmen to look like 
woolen tweed. The cut is correct— 
the“plus fours” being tapered. $23.50 
Caps to match 

$5.00 

















Three different 
{) patterns are illus- 
trated in actual 
size. Colors are 
tan, grey and blue. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


KASKEL & KASKEL 
Established 1867 

NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 

CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Ave., South 
Palm Beach 
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ORAWINGS BY HOGARTH, JR, 


The Ballad of Yukon Jake 


Begging Robert W. Service's Pardon 


By EDWARD E 


H, the North Countree is a hard 
countree 
That mothers a bloody brood; 
And its icy arms hold hidden charms 
For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 
And strong men rust, from the gold 
and the lust 
That sears the Northland soul, 
But the wickedest born, from the Pole 
to the Horn, 
Is the Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal. 


OW Jacob Kaime was the Her- 
mit’s name 

In the days of his pious youth, 

Ere he cast a smirch on the Baptist 
Church 

By betraying a girl named Ruth. 

But now men quake at “Yukon Jake”, 

The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal. 

For that is the name that Jacob Kaime 

Is known by from Nome to the Pole. 

He was just a boy and the parson’s 
bai 

(Ere he fell for the gold and the 
muck), 

And had learned to pray, with the 
hogs and the hay 

On a farm near Keokuk. 

But a Service tale of illicit kale— 

And whiskey and women wild— 

Drained the morals clean as a soup- 
tureen 

From this poor but honest child. 

He longed for the bite of a Yukon 


night 
And the Northern Light’s weird 
flicker, 


Or a game of stud in the frozen mud, 
And the taste of raw red licker. 

He wanted to mush along in the slush, 
With a team of huskie hounds, 

And to fire his gat at a beaver hat 
And knock it out of bounds. 


O he left his home for the hell- 
town Nome, 
On Alaska’s ice-ribbed shores, 


. PARAMORE, JR. 


And he learned to curse and to drink, 
and worse— 

Till the rum dripped from his pores, 

When the boys on a spree were drink- 
ing it free 

In a Malamute saloon 

And Dan Megrew and his dangerous 
crew 

Shot craps with the piebald coon; 

When the Kid on his stool banged 
away like a fool 

At a jag-time melody 

And the barkeep vowed, to the hard- 
boiled crowd, 

That he’d cree-mate Sam McGee— 


[SHEN Jacob Kaime, who had 
| taken the name 

Of Yukon Jake, the Killer, 

Would rake the dive with his forty- 
five 

Till the atmosphere grew chiller. 

With a sharp command he’d make ’em 
stand 

And deliver their hard-earned dust, 

Then drink the bar dry, of rum and 
rye, 

As a Klondike bully must. 

Without coming to blows he would 
tweak the nose 

Of Dangerous Dan Megrew, 

And becoming bolder, throw over his 
shoulder 

The lady that’s known as Lou. 


H, tough as a steak was Yukon 
Jake— 
Hardboiled as a picnic egg. 
He washed his shirt in the Klondike 
dirt, 
And he drank his rum by the keg. 
In fear of their lives (or because of 
their wives) 
He was shunned by the best of his 
pals, 
An outcast he, from the comraderie 
Of all but wild animals. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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CORRECT ACCESSORIES 


A widely varied collection of finest lisle hose 
affords ample opportunity for the gratification of 
the most fastidious taste— i Rs Mf 


DUDLEY G ELDRIDGE... 


SHIRTMAKERS HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1905 


WEB 


Garter 
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No More Skidding Garters 


GRIPPA-W EB makes garters act in an entirely new 
way—and only in Bostons can this web be had. Even 
when worn very loose it will not slip. It can not curl and 
yet it is remarkably soft and light. Here in fact is 
the first practical and comfortable ventilated-web garter. 


In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair 


How Did Your Garters Look This Morning ? 


George Frost Company 
Makers of the Knicker Bostons for Men and Women, Boys and Girls 
Also Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses and Children 




















FLANUL 
FELTS 


Models for town and coun- 
try in following shades 


Biscuit 
Sunburn 
Nutria 

Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


Cream 
Oyster 
Silver 
Battle 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRARCIPAL CITIES 


SUNFAST HATS, INC. 
DAN BURY, CONN ; 


MAKERS 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
Beal DAV Js 
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MALLORY STRAWS 4 
With “Flexelnt’”’ Headband és 

™ It feels fine where head and hat com- 
» bine. Other Mallory hats have 
my the“Cravenette Process’ that 
protects straws against 4 
wear and weather. & 
“ The Mallory Hat Co. y 


234 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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T IS STRONG where it should be. Beau- | \ 
tiful where it should be, without regard 
for the price at which it sells. It is made ~ l 
to travel and it keeps its fine appearance 
mile after mile—jolt after jolt. Underneath 
its polished surface it has stamina — put 


he Beauty 
of the Indestructo ‘is- 


there by the honest workmanship of mas- ) } 
ter craftsmen. And finally—the cost is not >, 


as much as you may think. 


New and Improved Indestructos | 


NO 


. Strength beyond need. Rich, ¢ 
. Lighter in weight—but _ in lining materials. ; 


more durable. 


Ww 


fittings. 


4. Patented door and _ 9. Insurance against loss 


. Finest hardware and 


drawer locks. 
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. Automatic outer lock- 10. 
ing device. 


The Insured Trunk 





— 


6. Rich, exclusive patterns 


~ 


. Reinforced corner con- 
struction. 


. Extra heavy bottoms. 









00 


or damage. 


A trunk for every pur- 
pose and every purse. 





=< = 


Bgl THE INDESTRUCTO TRUNK COMPANY, 
602 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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I am interested in distinctive luggage. Please send me literature. 
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DRAWINGS 8Y HOGARTH, JR. 


Then he rowed her ashore, with a broken oar, 
And he sold her to Dan Megrew 

For a huskie dog and some hot egg nog— 

As rascals are wont to do. 


The Ballad of Yukon Jake 


(Continued from page 134) 


So he bought him the whole of Shark 
Tooth Shoal, 

A reef in the Bering Sea, 

And he lived by himself on a sea 
lion’s shelf 

In lonely iniquity. 


]Q UT miles away, in Keokuk, Ia., 

IY Did a ruined maiden fight 

To remove the smirch from the Bap- 
tist Church 

By bringing the heathen Light 

And the Elders declared that all would 
be squared 

If she carried the holy words 

From her Keokuk Home to the hell- 
town Nome 

To save those sinful birds. 

So, two weeks later, 
freighter, 

For the gold-cursed land near the 
Pole, 

But Heaven ain’t made 
that’s betrayed— 
She was wrecked on 

Shoal! 


she took a 


for a lass 


Shark Tooth 


LL hands were tossed in the Sea, 
and lost— 
All but the maiden Ruth, 
Who swam to the edge of the sea 
lion’s ledge 
Where abode the love of her youth. 
He was hunting a seal for his even- 
ing meal 
(He handled a mean harpoon) 
When he saw at his feet, not some- 
thing to eat, 
But a girl in a frozen swoon, 
Whom he dragged to his lair by her 
dripping hair, 
And he rubbed her knees with gin.— 
To his great surprise, she opened her 
eyes 
And revealed—his Original Sir! 


(Reprinted from Nox 


IS eight-months beard grew stiff 
and weird 

And it felt like a chestnut burr, 

And he swore by his gizzard—and the 
Arctic blizzard, 

That he’d do right by her. 

But the cold sweat froze on the end 
of her nose 

Till it gleamed like a Tecla pearl, 

While her bright hair fell, like a 
flame from hell, 

Down the back of the grateful girl. 

But a hopeless rake was Yukon Jake 

The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal! 

And the dizzy maid he rebetrayed 

And wrecked her immortal soul! ... 

Then he rowed her ashore, with a 
broken oar, 

And he sold her to Dan Megrew 

For a huskie dog and some hot egg- 
nog— 

As rascals are wont to do, 

Now ruthless Ruth is a maid uncouth 

With scarlet cheeks and lips, 

And she sings rough songs to the 
drunken throngs 

That come from the sealing ships. 

For a rouge-stained kiss from this in- 
famous miss 

They will- give a seal’s sleek fur, 

Or perhaps a sable, if they are able; 

It’s much the same to her. 


H, the North Countree is a rough 
countree, 
That mothers a bloody brood; 
And its icy arms hold hidden charms 
For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 
And strong men rust, from the gold 
and the lust 
That sears the Northland soul, 

But the wickedest born from the Pole 
to the Horn 
Was the Hermit 

Shoal! 


of Shark ‘Tooth 
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GENUINE 


"Supernatural ' 


PANAMA HAT 





for MEN and WOMEN 
® 


COOLNESS and COMFORT 


The only genuine Panama Hat which can 
be rolled and opened without breaking. 
SOLD BY FOREMOST DEALERS 
Manufactured by 
ECUADORIAN PANAMA 
HAT COMPANY 
New York. N. Y. 

















Ideal for golf, tennis and all out- 

ing wear. Protects the face and 

neck from the sun. 
UNEXCELLED for 
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HYDE WASHABLE 
Glove Leathers 


Distinguished by softness, flexibility and stay- 
ing power. Many of the better gloves bear the 
mark HYDE inside, to indicate the depend- 
ability of the leather. 






Sample swatch of Blondine, the popu- 
lar spring shade, upon request 


WOOD & HYDE COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 




















EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 


Berard Weatheril) 
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HIS you can depend i 
on: the hand that for | 
so many years has tailored t 
the distinguished of Eng- : 
Jand can with assurance 
r 4 
of correctness tailor for | ; 
you. Our New York shop [ : 
. . . 4 4 
is for those who dislike ; 
the inconvenience of 
dealing direct with Lon- j 
don. ' i 
i 
Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, ; ; 
Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant ' : 
Holders j 
SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF Wherever well dressed men assemble, the i 


percentage of Florsheims “among those 
present” runs high. The appreciation of 
Florsheim quality is nation wide. 
Che OrympPic~ Style cAl-189 
Most Styles $10 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ~ CManufacturers - CHICAGO 
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ILL didn’t win the flag rush, not personally, but 

he did accumulate a black eye, a broken finger, 
some lurid scratches and assorted bruises in sundry loca- 
tions, also a little more glory than is good for any fresh- 
man. He limped out of the melee at the pole when the 
battle was over, with his long-suffering Dutchess collegi- 
ates still protecting his boyish modesty, and ’most every- 
thing else hanging in shreds. 


Naturally, Bill’s been keen about Dutchess Trousers ever 
since (note his immaculate flannels) even if the trousers 
didn’t give him a chance to collect a much needed dollar 
on the Dutchess Warranty. 


Originally, “‘10c. a Button: $1.00 a Rip’’ was just a slogan— 
a homely, but sincere expression to the public of honest manu- 
facturing intent. Today, the slogan is a monument to a promise 
kept unswervingly for more than forty-six years—it is one of the 
tangible differences between Dutchess Trousers and other trousers. 


DUTCHESS \. 


Trousers © Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 











CHESS 
TROUSE 


10% a Button ; $109 a Rip 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.92 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 














VANITY FAIR 


This is one of a series of char- 
acter sketches, by famous artists, 
making up the Dutchess Anth- 
ology of Trousers Wearers. The 

_ series, in leaflet form, may be had 
upon request. Other sketches 
include: 


“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & 
Tracy in KNICKERS. 

“Tireless Business Man of 25” 
in FLANNELS. 

“The Head of the Works” in 
BREECHES. 

“Young Whipple” in DRESS 
TROUSERS. 

“He'll be Voting Next Year” in 
COLLEGIATES. 

“Hair Splitter Evans” in WORK 
TROUSERS. 

“That Darn Bennett Kid” in 

BOYS’ KNICKERS. 
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S-A-C-K S-U.I-T-S 





Craic—London waliaale Banks-tai- 
lored. A smart, double-breasted, two- 
button model. Full English Trousers. 
Avon—Distinguished, two-button, 
single-breasted model. Suitable for 


afternoon wear with contrasting 


trousers. 


Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, Neu NewYork 


Entrance on 46 

















New spring fabrics . . . fresh, 
colorful cloths of fine domestic 
and imported weaves . . 

Luxenberg tailored into a well 
designed four piece sport sack 
... ready now $39.50 and $42.50. 


al 

li Nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 

| 37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 





European Motoring 


(Continued from page 85) 


all tools and gear used must be re- 
placed. 

The colours in which the competing 
cars will be painted are: America, 
white and blue, with blue numbers on 
a white background; Austria, white 
and black, with red numbers on 
white background; Belgium, yellow 
with black numbers; England, green 
with white numbers; France, blue with 
white numbers; Germany, white with 
red numbers; Italy, red with white 


numbers; Spain, yellow and red, with © 


white numbers on a red background; 


and Switzerland, red and_ white, 
with white numbers on a_ red 
background. 


All sorts of stories are current about 
the new racing cars being built for 
this race and for the other four prin- 
cipal contests of the world for 1926: 
the Grand Prix of Europe, which will 
be run off in Spain this year, the 
French Grand Prix, the Italian Grand 
Prix and the Indianapolis Five Hun- 
dred Miles. The engine capacity of 
1,500 cubic centimetres will appar- 
ently govern the main design of every 
important manufacturer and reports 
of almost incredible results are com- 
ing from various factories. The most 
startling comes from Turin, where 
the F.I.A.T. people are rumoured to 
be making an engine of this size with 
twelve cylinders, cast in V form, de- 
veloping something like 150 h.p. The 
normal speed of the crankshaft is said 
to be 9,000 revolutions a minute, 
but a tale difficult to believe puts the 
maximum at 12,000. After this, the 
Darracq programme of a straight- 
eight engine, designed to run at a 
mere 7,000 revolutions, seems tame and 
the new Bugattis, which are to be sim- 
ply smaller editions of the 1925 Grand 
Prix type, but equipped with super- 
chargers, sound like ordinary tourers. 
The speeds likely to be attained by any 
or all of these cars over the famous 
Brooklands track are the subject of a 
great deal of picturesque conjecture in 
racing circles, but the general opinion 
seems to be that the three hundred miles 





of the Grand Prix will be covered by 
the leading cars in a good deal less 
than four hours. It will be a race 
worth watching. 

In this allegedly up-to-date year of 
1926 we are all suffering pretty badly 
from a twenty-year old complaint. 
We have wonderful new roads, won- 
derful new brakes and (in more ways 
than one) wonderful new tires—and 
we skid terribly. During the past few 
weeks of varied weather, when we had 
the thermometer nearly down to zero, 
snow, rain, ice, floods, mud and an 
indescribable combination of the lot 
in twenty-four hours, the main roads 
were the scene of more serious crashes 
than anyone can remember in ten 
years. On the famous Bath Road, for 
instance, I saw in one day in five 
miles, two large sedans capsized into 
the adjoining fields, one in a deep 
ditch, and three completely wrecked 
tourers. It has not been motoring so 
much as skating, with Terror at the 
wheel. Even the local authorities are 
gradually waking up to the fact that 
a perfectly smooth tarred surface is 
not, in a damp climate, the best for 
roads which carry high-speed traffic 
shod with rubber, and experiments are 
being carried out with a new kind of 
road surfacing on the outskirts of 
London. 

The paving consists of the standard 
creosoted wooden block, in which is 
cut a truncated triangular groove. 
The block is coated with a special 
waterproofing rubber solution and in 
the groove is inserted prepared rub- 
ber, perforated to preserve its resili- 
ence, having a crown above the sur- 
face of the wood. The rubber is fitted 
in the blocks in alternate manner, one 
block with a groove through its cen- 
tral length and the other grooved 
diagonally across its face, so that the 
weight of any vehicle rests on the 
rubber cushion. Let us hope a solution 
has been found which will prevent 
skidding without increasing taxation. 
It should certainly make motoring 
a safer recreation. 
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Van Sacer; 


ESTO. 1909 


CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


When really Smart Clothes 
do so much for a man— 
and are so easily had— 
how can any business man 
be content with mediocrity! 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 




















**.,.but they must be right’’ 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 


1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


























The Ultimate in Luxury 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate 


in underwear luxury. They 


WHITE OXFORD SHIRTS 





are comfortable, long-wearing and 
smart. 

Tailored by hand from the finest 
imported shirtings; they may be had 
in practically all solid colours and 
coloured stripes—and in plain white. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small 
buttondown belt at the back which 
adjusts to your exact measure. 
Exclusive with us, these shorts can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. Ready- 
to-wear; for immediate delivery. 
To wear with them are shirts of fine 
white Swiss-knit cotton cut to en- 
sure the utmost freedom of action. 
In ordering please give waist and 
chest measurements—and _ state 
colour preferences. Prices post- 
paid: shorts, as above $2.50; shirts, 
as above, $1. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 











—that will not shrink! 


HERE is a refreshing smartness to 
‘E white oxford shirt that gives it a 
preferred place in the wardrobe of a 
gentleman. 

As a background for scarves of any 
colour, for trimness, wear, and comfort, 
a really fine white oxford shirt is ideal. 


We present a Polo Shirt with soft col- 
lar attached and barrel cuffs, carefully 
tailored of Special Oxford Cloth that 
has been thoroughly washed and 
shrunken. The original perfect fit is 
thus always retained. 

Also available in neckband style with 
French Cuffs for those who prefer them. 

In ordering by mail, kindly 


state collar size, sleeve length, 
and style desi 


THREE aa EACH 




















Albert Peonard George Jn: 
608 Madison Avenue New Bork 
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Venetian Glass Uase 


A unique objet d’art in crystal clear 
glass, this vase is a faithful replica 
of the original in the museum at 
Murano. 

Delicate tinges of green, yellow, aquama- 
rine or amber enhance the beauty of con- 
tour. Also available in plain crystal. 


$8.50 


Safely packed for shipment elsewhere, 
Sifty cents additional. Specify color. 


BENELLO BROTHERS, INC. 
584 Madison Avenue New York 











PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
21 EAST 6Ist STREET, NEW YORK 
UR well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 
If vou will advise us of the 
authors in whom you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 


P.S. We offer a fine copy of HARDY’S 
“JUDE THE OBSCURE” $10. 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 








TABLE 
WARE 
with 
your own 
initials 


MONOGRAM GLASSWARE 


Exquisite glassware with a personal touch that enhances its distinc- 
tiveness. A complete series is offered, of which the following are 
examples. Prices are per dozen but single pieces may also be ordered. 
10%-INCH SERVICE PLATE. Crystal, plain monogram, $50; Amber or Green, 
plain monogram, $58; Crystal, colored monogram, $55. : 
BOUILLON CUP. Crystal, plain monogram, $24; Amber or Green, plain mono- 
gram, $31; Crystal, colored monogram, $31. 
PLATE FOR BOUILLON CUP. Crystal, plain monogram, $24; Amber or Green, 
plain monogram, $29; Crystal, colored monogram, $29. d 
COCKTAIL GLASS. Crystal, plain monogram, $24; Amber or Green, plain 
monogram, $31; Crystal, colored monogram, $31. 


GOBLET. Crystal, plain monogram, $27; Am 


Crystal, colored monogram, $34. 


beror Green, plain monogram, $34; 


Write for catalog of complete line of Monogram Glassware, including Smokers’ Accessories 


Send order and THK CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
588-F Madison Avenue, New York 











Charming, Colorful 
Knives, Forks & Spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
June bride. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


wee 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 
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Ruiowe Boors 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class shoes. 
Write for Booklet 


showing prices 
delivered to you 


Dacks.. 


73 King Street West 
Toronto 


Canada 


AYA SA MA 
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The Famous Golf Links at Muirfield 


(Continued from page 83) 


ever quite what it was, so everybody 
does not approve of the change. It is 
always hard not to regret an historic 
hole, even if it be not a very good one, 
such for instance as the old first hole, 
now vanished, at which Mr. Tolley 
holed his putt for two to beat Mr. 
Robert Gardner at the 37th in 1920. 
Putting aside regrets for buried time, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Colt has 
done his work skilfully as he always 
does in his own characteristic manner, 
and that Muirfield, whether pleasanter 
or not, is a sterner test of modern golf 
than it was five years ago. Very likely 
when we have got over our con- 
servatism, we may all think it a pleas- 
anter one too. 

I am not going through the holes, 
which would be tedious, but I ought to 
say—or try to—what are the qualities 
which the present Muirfield demands 
and rewards. Well, accuracy is cer- 
tainly one of them, and _ length 
is another. Accuracy is not per- 
haps quite so essential as it once 
was. At the Championship of 1920 
the rough had lost much of its pris- 
tine fierceness and strong players could 
take driving irons where once they 
would have had to content themselves 
with niblicks. But with the coming 
into being of new holes and conse- 
guently virgin rough, the old balance 
of power may be somewhat restored; 
and so much the better if it is. As to 
the necessity for length there is, I 
think, no question. The consistently 
strong hitter—if he be also straight— 
will be rewarded every time. More- 
over since the ground is rather on the 
soft side, with none of that hardness 
which has saved St. Andrews from 
being trampled to pieces, the man who 
can hit a long carrying ball will profit. 

As regards the putting I refuse to 
prophesy. I have seen the Muirfield 
greens very soft and meadowy; I 
have seen them sufficiently fast and a 
little tricky. I have certainly seen 
them good but I do not think I have 
ever seen them very easy for the 
stranger, for the reason that they vary 
a good deal from one another in pace 
and consistency, and it is difficult in 
the agitation of the moment to remem- 
ber which is which. The man who 
knows the course generally does well 
at Muirfield. Certainly Mr. Robert 
Maxwell, great player though he was 
on all courses, was infinitely more 
alarming there than anywhere else; 
witness the fact that he won both his 
Championships there and won them, 
I might say, comfortably. 

So much for the course of Muir- 
field, and now I must say something 
of the ancient and romantic Society 
that owns it. As I said, no one knows 
how old it is. It may even be older 
than Blackheath, for that story about 
James the First and his Scottish cour- 
tiers bringing their game to the Eng- 
lish heath is not too well authenticated. 
At any rate we know this, that, in 
1744 “several Gentlemen of Honour, 
skilfull in the ancient and healthful 
exercise of the golf” used to play on 
the Links of Leith; that they had 
“from time to time applied” to the 
Magistrates at Edinburgh and at last 
the Magistrates caused their Treasurer 
to make a silver club to be played for 
by such “Noblemen or Gentlemen or 


other Golfers” who should inscribe 
their names beforehand at Mrs. Clep- 
han’s and pay five shillings. Further 
the Magistrates stipulated that they 
should not be put to any sort of ex. 
pense in the affair except that of send. 
ing the silver club to Leith on the 
proper day and to announce that day 
beforehand through the City “by Tuck 
of Drum.” They were canny persons 
but they had, unwittingly perhaps, the 
romantic touch, “By Tuck of Drum”! 
We feel as if we could hear the throb- 
bing of those drums yet. And save 
for one year—and that sad omission 
is 180 years ago—the silver club has 
been played for ever since. 

The old minutes of the Society 
make pleasant reading, many of them 
being of a convivial character as were 
those of Blackheath and other ancient 
clubs. Indeed it seems that a day’s 
golf was a very incomplete affair 
without a dinner. Thus in 177 
“Lieut. James Dalrymple of the 43rd 
Regiment being convicted of playing 
five different times at Golf without his 
uniform (his golfing and not his mili- 
tary one) was fined only in Six Pints, 
having confessed the heinousness of his 
crime.” Apparently his penitence did 
not go all the way round for there is a 
footnote to add. that “At his own re- 
quest he was fined in Three Pints 
more.” Port and Punch were, accord- 
ing to another minute, “the ordinary 
drink of the Society” except on the 
days when the Silver Club was played 
for when “Claret or any other liquor 
more agreeable will be permitted.” In 
1792 a highly distinguished new 
member was admitted in the person of 
Mr. Henry Raeburn, the painter, and 
thereby hangs a sad story. The Society 
owned several pictures by Raeburn, but 
when it left Leith for Mussellburgh 
(which happened between 1830 and 
1840) these pictures were sold for 
trifling sums and alas! they have never 
come back. It is said that three Rae- 
burns were bought by a caddie for as 
many pounds. At any rate there are 
no Raeburns now. 

One of the pictures that used to be 
in the Leith Club house—I fancy it 
was by Raeburn—was of a famous 
and engaging character Singing Jamie 
Balfour. Many legends clustered 
round his name, and there is one 
particularly pleasing. Going home 
very late one night he chanced to fall 
into a hole made for the foundations 
of a new house. He hailed a passer- 
by and entreated to be helped out. 
This passer-by was a cautious as well 
as a good Samaritan. “What would 
be the use of helping you out,” he 
asked, “when you could not stand 
though you were out?” “Very true, 
perhaps,” answered the incorrigible 
Mr. Balfour. “Yet if you help me 
up, I'll run you to the Tron Kirk for 
a bottle of Claret.” He was helped 
up accordingly, and set off running 
at such a pace that he won easily. 

There will be no suth frolics as this 
when the American team come to 
Muirfield. Championship Golf is a 
more serious business than Mr. Bal- 
four would have approved of. But 
it may be promised that the Honour- 
able Company will live up to all 
proper hospitable traditions worthy of 
its ancestors. 
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“FURNISHERS READER 
& DECORATORS pe ep 
To H. M. KING GEORGE V. = 5 

By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
“designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 











HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 
24, GRAFTON STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
i E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ““HORSIFIED,"* Piccy. 
LONDON 








Patronised by H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


ae Inventor of the Seamless 
and Lace-Stud Legging 










SpeciaList 1n HicH-Cuass 
BOOTS & LEGGINGS 
for HUNTING, POLO, 
RIDING, WALKING, 
Etc. 





26 BROMPTON RD. 
(OPPOSITE TATTERSALL’S) 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 1 


CATALOGUE AND MEASUREMENT 
FORMS SENT ON APPLICATION 





Wine 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 87) 


closely follow the lines of the figure, 
fitting snugly around the waist. The 
one button unbraided cutaway is the 
choice of the well dressed man today, 
though the question of braid and the 
number of buttons is largely one of 
individual preference. Striped worsted 
trousers are generally worn, but dur- 
ing the last year or two there has been 
a vogue for trousers of light grey 
cheviot and a very fine grey shepherds 
plaid worsted, which are most appro- 
priate for spring. Double breasted 
waistcoats of pearl grey cloth or white 
linen are extremely smart for spring 
weddings and, when worn with grey 
trousers and an Ascot tie of light grey 
silk fastened with a pearl scarf pin, a 
man looks very well turned out. 

In order to distinguish between the 
bridegroom and his best man, and his 
ashers, it is advisable for the ushers to 
wear one style of necktie, while the 
bridegroom and his best man wear neck- 
ties which match but which are different 
from those worn by the ushers. In the 
wedding party where the bridegroom 
and his best man wear the Ascot tie, 
the ushers might wear wing collars 
and black and white striped bow ties. 

The question of spats is one of 
choice but unless spats fit perfectly they 
should not be worn, because poorly fit- 
ting spats are very noticeable and detract 
from a neat and trim appearance. Per- 
fectly fitting spats unquestionably add 
a smart touch to a man’s turnout and 
for the spring wedding, if they are 
worn at all, should be of white linen 
or pearl grey boxcloth. White doeskin 
gloves are extremely smart, although 
grey gloves are also correct. Every 
member of the wedding party should 
wear a flower in the buttonhole, gar- 
denias for the groom and his best man 
and white carnations for the ushers. 

The four-in-hand tie should not be 
worn: with a wing collar by younger 
men because it is not nearly so becom- 
ing as the bow tie and because it more 
properly belongs to the older man. 
While, at some recent weddings which, 
because of their social importance, were 
undoubtedly smart, four-in-hand ties 
were worn with wing collars, neverthe- 


less the bow tie would have been just 
as correct—and much better looking. 
Also, a four-in-hand tie when worn with 
a low turn-down double collar is quite 
correct with a cutaway and looks very 
well on the young man at a wedding. 

At small informal weddings, the 
attire of the bridegroom and his best 
man need not vary from that of 
formal weddings, but the short black 
coat worn with striped or plain grey 
trousers is not only correct but smart 
for such an occasion, and now much 


_ worn, With the short black coat, the 


waistcoat is usually of the same mate- 
rial, although a contrasting waistcoat 
such as would be correct with a cut- 
away may also be worn. The Ascot 
tie is better worn with a cutaway, 
though it may be worn with the short 
black coat, but the best choice in this 
case is a bow tie with a wing collar. 
There is no question of ushers at the 
informal wedding so their clothes donot 
come into discussion, but the guests pres- 
ent should be dressed in either a cut- 
away or the short black coat suggested 
for the groom on such an occasion. 

While the top hat is correct for a 
cutaway, when the short coat is worn 
there is a choice of three hats—either 
a top hat, or black or grey soft felt 
hat, or a bowler. Black calf or patent 
leather oxfords are the correct foot- 
gear whether the cutaway or short coat 
is worn, and, when in patent leather, 
they should be finished with tips in order 
to distinguish them from the plain patent 
leather oxford worn with evening dress. 

The giving of gifts by the bride- 
groom to his best man and the ushers 
is one of the many pleasant customs of 
weddings, but very often this time- 
honoured tradition can be a hardship for 
the groom, because of the expense some- 
times—and most often unnecessarily—- 
incurred. For the man of moderate in- 
come and who wishes to give a token 
to his ushers, Vanity Fair suggests one 
of the gifts illustrated in this article. 

Further information on wedding 
attire will be gladly answered on re- 
quest by the Editor of the Weil 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 

















By Appcintment By Appointment 


Fine Riding ©& 
Canes Driving 
Sticks Whips of 
and Every 
Umbrellas Description 





SWAINE*ADENEY | 
185 Pic a dilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 














PARIS: 
20, rue de la Paix 







HAIR GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


RANSFORMATIONS, 

“Moderne” Wig, Tor- 
sades, Gentlemen’s Toupees 
—every specialty that com- 
prises a complete line of hair 
goods only. 


Every Transfor- 
mation by Manuel 
is made of natu- 
rally curly hair, 
secured by his own 
: representatives 
J . j from the girls of 
i a ] Brittany, famed 
F: for this treasured 
possession, 




















Automobile Tours of 
Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that our 
fleet of luxurious 6-seater Daimlers, with aentietes in pri- 
vate livery, constitutes The Finest Car-Hire Service in Europe. 


Mesa tork Head Office: 
pede DAIMLER HIRE Lrp., _mshvbriee 
Telephone, 243 Madison Ave. Cables, 
Caledonia Daimlerdom, Knights 
8850 NEW YORK ” London 


To 
COLLECTORS OF 
ANTIQUES 


in England and Europe generally. 


A RELIABLE EXPERTADVISER 


with a lifetime’s experience of 
antiques, and of high social 
standing, will advise collectors as 
to genuinenessand value of articles 
they have found, introduce them 
personally to private owners of 


HISTORIC COLLECTIONS 


and generally show them where 
and how to buy various kinds of 
genuine antiques at most favour- 
able rates. 


Fixed fees charged by hour, day 
or week. No commission. 

Apply as far as possible inadvance to 
“F. R.”, 19 Stanhope Gardens, 
London, S. W. 7. 

Many well-known Americans will 
vouch for F. R.’s knowledge and 
integrity. 
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LON 


Woollies 
Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose 


Humphreys 


British Army 
years and su 
clients all 
without — tryi 





Uniform made 

by us in 1851 
Adjoining 

American Express 


HAYMARKET 


4-piece sports suit 


have outfitted Officers of the 


over the 


3 HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK L?. 


3 


DON 


from $60 
$5 to $20 

$80 
Socks ._ Ties 


& Crook Ltd. 


for nearly 100 
pply clothes to 
world 
ng them on. 
Sports Clothes 
in 1926 


Opposite 
Carlton Hotel 














q By Appointment Ly, 
cP TO THREE GENERATIONS AY 


OF THE ROYAL FAMILY LTD. 


Wedding Presents, 
Gold Plate, 


Antique Silver, 
Fine Jewels, 








One of a set of four exceptionally fine 
George III salt cellars. 
Weight 23 ozs. Outside diameter 3 


Price $200. the set. 


214" 


Photographs, dates and exact specifications 
of suitable pieces sent if desired. 
There is no duty on antiques. 


510 Oxford Street, London, W. |. 
(near Park Lane) 


When in London 








Inquire at the London office of 
Vanity Fair for information on 
shopping or travel in England. 
A group of friendly people are 
there for the sole purpose of 
serving travellers. They will 
‘tell you the amusing places to 
go... the advantageous places 
to shop... the real London- 


er’s place to dine. 


Conde Nast & Co., Ltd. 
Aldwych House 








Aldwych, W.C.2 











Camero 


Shipping and F 


England this year. 
Offices—6, 8 & 10 Cecil Court 








St. Martin’s Lane 
London, W.C., 2. 3043 


n-Smith 


& 
Flarritott Z° 


orwarding Agents 


Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 
LEVERHULME COLLECTION 
which arrived in perfect condition 


We feel that we can confidently offer our unique services, of 
assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 


Phone— 
Gerrard 3042 


VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 86) 


to a certain width in the leg and 
should be cut as long as is possible 
without actually touching the ground. 
They should be pleated at the waist 
which ensures a certain amount of 
fullness round the hips. 

There is a new medel overcoat 
which is being very much worn this 
spring by smart men with their town 
clothes and once again this coat goes 
back to our ancestors for inspiration. 
The outstanding feature is its unusual 
length. It is double-breasted and is 
cut very snugly to the figure as far as 
the waist, which should be slightly 
pronounced. From the waist down 
there is just the least suggestion of 
flare, which is caused by a loose box 
pleat which starts at the waist and 
runs to the bottom of the coat fall- 
ing to at least six inches below the 
knee. There are of course no pleats 
other than the box pleat and there is 
no belt. The model is a very effective 
one but needs a perfect fit and cut to 
be at its best. The lapels in front 
should roll and must not be pressed 
flat to the coat. The most suitable 
material for the coat is either a black, 
dark grey or dark blue serge and it 
should not be made up in any material 
with a pattern. Indeed one of the 
most noticeable features about this 
season’s town clothes is the entire 
absence of pattern, the only exceptions 
being variations of the old fashioned 
herringbone weave. Some men are 
beginning to wear fancy waistcoats 
again and there are indications that a 
tobacco coloured shade will be pop- 
ular. There is an indefinable chic 
about black and brown when they are 
properly blended. Drab has long been 
a popular shade for coloured waist- 
coats and of course there will always 
be a certain number of well dressed 
men who wear plain white linen for 
their waistcoats. 

For evening wear dress coats and 
dinner jackets are now made of a very 
dark blue material which is now an 
established fact and is favoured by 
nearly all smart men. By artificial 
light it looks absolutely black, the 
brighter the light, the blacker it looks. 
At theatres and dance clubs there are 


nearly always an equal number of 
dress suits and dinner jackets, but in 
private houses and large balls, of 
course, full dress clothes are essential, 
It must be added that the blue mate- 
rial used for dress clothes is of such a 
dark shade that it does not look out of 
place or conspicuous’ by twilight or 
even daylight. During the long sum- 
mer evenings when one so often has w 
dine in broad daylight, it looks a very 
much better colour than actual black 
which is apt to assume a “rusty” ap- 
pearance by daylight. 

In London the silk hat is worn in 
preference to a crush opera hat and 
certainly looks very much smarter, 
Those men who can afford a number 
of overcoats are including an evening 
cape in their wardrobe which is also 
made of a very dark blue material and 
should be silk lined, and in order to 
hang properly should be cut in an 
entire circle. It is a very comfortable 
garment, particularly suitable for 
warm spring and summer evenings, 
and looks very smart on tall men. 

Black evening waistcoats are oc- 
casionally seen, but they are not likely 
to be very popular, and are worn 
chiefly by those men who like to ap- 
pear a little different to everybody 
else. The Prince of Wales has been 
wearing one lately which one pre- 
sumes is because he is in mourning, and 
not because he prefers them to the 
usual white model. There are all 
sorts of models for white waistcoats, 
some with only one button and some 
with two, but the really smart men in 
London are very conservative, and still 
wear almost without exception four 
buttons on a single-breasted model. 

There is at present a craze for 
colourless jewelry and white enamel 
studs and links, surrounded by very 
small rose diamonds, are all the rage, 
and crystal is becoming very popular 
for buttons. One well known man 
now wears plain crystal studs on each 
of which is engraved a very small 
monogram and plain crystal links en- 
graved with his crest and surrounded 
by a band of small diamonds. They 
are very unusual and seem exactly the 
right sort of jewelry for a man. 
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4 Civil Military & Naval Jailors 
of ‘af OLD BOND S? LONDON.\s By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 
‘e7 7 By appointment to H. M. the King of Spain. 
of — N the complicated business world of to-day hints and suggestions which were vaguely 
tial, whispered—and whispered with a faint deprecation—in the days of the smug plati- 
ate. tudinarians of the Victorian epoch have become axioms of conduct and business propo- 
cha sitions. 
t of In all the interesting and important domains of life—from business to love—the 
t or outlook has changed, the values have been altered and readjusted. And in many cases 
um- standards are amazingly higher. 
iS TO We eat better food, in better restaurants. Light and cleanliness are no longer lux- 
very uries, but necessities. We dress better, and to be well dressed is regarded not as a mere 
lack luxury, but as a tribute to one’s self-respect, and as a business proposition. 
ap- The sloppily-attired lover is no longer the mode; food stains no longer decorate the 
waistcoats of great novelists; captains of industry have ceased to adopt broadcloth as an 
a ai ensign of industry. Your Red Labour orator of to-day dresses better than did Mr. Glad- 
sed stone or Lord Salisbury. ‘‘Dress, indeed,” once observed that amorous viveur, Boswell, 
Ws “has more effect on strong minds than one would suppose, without having the experience 
er s. 9 
‘ of it. 
eH And the study of dress has become at once an art and a science. 
a As to men’s dress of to-day there are three essentials—materials, design and cut. 
and The House of Pope & Bradley from its inception decided, as a business propo- 
a sition, to deal only with the finest materials procurable, not only from an artistic desire, 
but as the purest economy. The best material represents the truest economy, both in 
ble appearance and wear; the botchers of shoddy cloth are the most shameless of profiteers. 
¥ 7 The best tribute to the designs of this House is that they are immediately appro- 
hs priated—at a distance—by rival firms. 
a . 
ngs The best cutters form an astonishingly small class of skilled workers; they are hard 
es to procure, and earn—and deserve—high remuneration. The cutters of this House are 
oc- the finest of their class. 
kely * * * * * 
oe It is wiser, if a little tiresome, to enunciate business propositions at decent intervals. 
ap- Hence this essay. 
ody Lounge Suits from £9 9s.; Dinner Suits from £14 14s.; Dress Suits from £16 1é6s.; 
been Overcoats from £7 7s.; Riding Breeches, £4 14s. 6d. 
pre- 
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we THE ACKNOWLEDGED PREMIER HOUSE FOR 
each SPORTING, TRAVELLING & COUNTRY GARMENTS 
mall These two smart Dobbs Luggage Carriers filled 
} en- with Dobbs Shirts, (custom cut and exquisitely hand 
ided needled throughout), Sweaters, Cravats, Knickers, 
Phey SOLE DESIGNER Hose, etc., etc., will be sufficient for a sojourn 
* the of several weeks. The new Hermes Golf Tog Bag 
AND MAKER —with its many pouches and pockets—is 
vs a revelation in its convenience. A smaller club 
OF THE | bag fits inside the large one and golf clothes 
: 1 ked : d it. Th i és Mail 
) ‘6s 99 | are snugly packed around it. The Hermés Mai 
AINTREE” COAT ‘4 Pouch Bag is remarkable for the unbelievable 
— amount of wearing apparel it will hold —with- 
Out crushing even one’s evening clothes! 
pn ge can - — Dobbs & Co are ex- a Agents for 
calle ne general utility : é s A 
Cot, ond te steeiie On elusive American y (NN Hermiés, Paris 
every purpose, whether for 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear. Our new ma- 
terials are quite unique in 
colour and design, and whilst 
being soft handling have 
hard wearing properties. 
A large selection in all sizes 
and colors always in stock 
GOLF JACKETS 
and 
PLUS FOURS 
in exclusive material 
a specialty 
THE “AINTREE’’ COAT — ‘| 
4 wien [620 FIFTH AVENUE - at coth St. NEW YORK 
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MELCHIOR LENGYEL FERENC MOLNAR 
A petty clerk in the Molnar is the best 
office of an insurance known of all the 
company 20 years a dramatists who write 
ago, Lengyel is cele- of \ in Hungarian. He 
brated today as the 7 ae originated the demand 
author of Typhoon A .% for Hungarian plays, 
and The Czarina as 7 ig \ Liliom | will surely 
well as several others , FA ‘a keep his fame alive 


\ fo / 
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ERNEST VAJDA 

Commercially the 

most successful of ~~ 
Hungarian authors, 
Vajda but a_ short 
time ago was com- 
pelled to hide behind 
the pseudonym of 
Sydney Garrick in or- 
der to escape hisses 


A Sextette of Hun 


garian Dramatists 


Sketches by LORANT MIHALY 
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EUGENE HELTAI 
Heltai translated more than a hun- 
dred plays and wrote a not incon- 
siderable number of delightful com- 
edies, particularly of Budapest life 
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LASZLO LAKATOS 
In the literary cafés of Budapest 
Lakatos is considered a likely con- 
tender for Molnar’s many laurels cn 
the International Play Exchange 








ZSIGMOND MORICZ 
Zsigmond Mbéricz, Hungary’s great 
novelist, the most brilliant painter 
of Magyar life, is the author of Sari 
Biro, a play acciaimed as a classic 
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or the 
ease of the Knox 
““Comfit’’* with 
the obstinate 
stiffness of 

the ordinary 
straw hat. You'll 
salute the label 
of Knox as a 
true guide to 
comfort as well 
as to perfect 
style. 


* 

Where the brim touches your 

head rows of flexible straw 

braid give the patented ‘‘Com- 

fit’’ the ease of your old fishing 
felt. 





Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf Astoria (Fifth & 34th) 

















FRENCH LISLE HOSIERY 


We carry Wide Assortments of Finest Quality French 
Lisle Hose which are very Superior to ordinary Lisle 
and range in Price from $2.00 to $5.75 a pair. Above 
Three Models on form, $3.50 pair; Left Model, $4.00 pair; 
Right Model, $4.25 pair. State Size and Colors. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
nubian NEW YORK 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. 
By appointment 


COhe 
"Walking Shoe 


A light weight 


spring model in 
Tan WiLLtow LEATHER 


Price $ Z " 00 


BRITISH BOOTS INC. 
EO & MASON, ld PICCADILLY - SON 


7 I 9 madison avenue 


MKEVV YORK 
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The Club 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Garters 





The GARTER 
with the 
SMOOTHSOK* 
Pendent-Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
gtip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple _ elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 

- men who know, 
demand them. 


Regular style, "50 c 
brilliant colors pr. 
De Luxe, iridescent 


Rayon with vs | 
pigskin grip @ pr. 
*The Smoothsok Pend- 
ent Grip makes it the 
most comfortable garter 
sold—try it. 


If your store hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
26 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
Suspenders’Belts’Garters* Pajamas 
































For The Feet 


Style 1373---Green Morocco, 
patent leather trimming and quar- 
ter. Flexible leather soles. 
One of many exclusive styles 
Ask your dealer. Send for catalogue. 


Abbott Shoe Co. 


North Reading Mass. Est. 1855 
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When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


‘Why not 


Smoke the 
Finest ? 


HRW 
PRINCE fel WALES 


LONDON 





25¢ FOR TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 
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Here Is the Garter 
a Half Million Men 





Because— 


It is tailored in sizes to eliminate the 
adjustment feature’s faults—the bunches 
of fabric folded over metal and the 
doubled webbing where elasticity is lost. 
It fits the leg with utmost flexibility. 


It is a safeguard against and a relief 
for varicose veins and weak arches. 


It gives the greatest support with the 
least pressure. 

It will provide you with a delightful 
new sense of buoyance in your step, 
months of supreme garter comfort such 
as you never will know until you wear 
E. Z.’s. 





At your dealer’s or by mail for fifty 
cents with your name, address and calf 
measure. 

The THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. F. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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is strengthened by the individuality of the 
‘yj ‘yj. 7 x , 
STATIONERY 
you use. It should convey to your friends 
a definite impression of good taste. Only 
Engraved Stationery with attractive in- 
dividual monograms or address headings 
can give this impression. Pilgrim Station- 
ery which we offer you is of highest qual- 
ity at a great saving over usual prices. 
A well dressed letter like a well dressed person 


makes the best impression 


SAMPLES FREE: Send today for our 
portfolio of beautiful engraved, distinc- 
tive quality papers showing many In- 
dividual monograms. 





SPECIAL OFFERS: Choice of name and 
two line address, or, your monogram as 
shown below engraved on each sheet and 
envelope on the papers below in rich 
blue ink. 


/ I, cenuine iA h 
STEEL DIE [| i) 


J -sxssseat ff 
/ ise W/f ENGRAVING \\| 
White Hammermill Bond 
200 single sheets size 6 x7 ENGRAVED $4 


100 envelopes to match 





Eaton, Crane 3 Pike’s Geneva Vellum 
Social size, choice of White, Grey or Buff 
100 double sheets oN AV 

100 envelopes to match ENGRAV ED $5 
Eaton, Crane ec? Pike's CrushedVellum 
Andover size, choice of White, Grey or 
Buff. 100 single sheets size 7% x 10% 


109 envelopes to match ENGRAVED $6 





Engraved Stationery ts Correct 


Money refunded if not satisfied. Send 
check with copy printed clearly. Add 
$.25 for orders west of the Mississippi 
or outside of U. S. A. 


PILGRIM ENGRAVING STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 2387 Boston, Mass. 











Four Tone Automatic 
Length 27 _ inches 
Mace in France 





ECHOES 
OF 


PARIS! 


These two imported Trompettes represent the acme of continental 


smartness as applied to motor cars. 


The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful well constructed 
instrument which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone is abso- 
lutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automobile 


signal. Price $38 postpaid. 


L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout 


Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. 


Price $6.50 postpaid. 


These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 


distinctive motor accessories. 


Both horns have a bright nickel finish. 


**Fine things by mail’’ 
Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. 


70 East 45th Street 
New York City 


HOUSE & 





L’Auto Trompette 
Length 18 inches 
Made in France 





‘CARDEN’S 


Second Book of Houses 


House & Garden’s Book of 
Houses is invaluable to anyone 
who is planning to build or re- 
model a home, and interesting 
to everyone who is interested in 
houses. It shows so many dif- 
ferent types of attractive homes, 
that it enables you to know just 
what you want and to convey 
your wants intelligibly to an 


architect. There are 600 illus- 
trations—houses, garages, ser- 
vants quarters—and plans show- 
ing such architectural details 
as doors, windows, fireplaces, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc... . 
It isa beautiful book and makes 
a beautiful present. . . . Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $4.20, 
personal check or money order. 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 23 West 44th St., New York City 
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A FORTMASON SPECIALTY 





The C//atermount 
Pat. 
IDE ONE this summer. The 
Bathers Bronco. Made of 
thick rubber; weight about § lbs; 
Easily inflated;Easy to ride; Makes 
new bathing games and races pos- 
sible; Propelled by the hands; 
Turned by feet and hands. 
Thesensation of Europeanresorts, 
Now obtainable in America. 


Price $I g5° 


O RIMAS O 
FORTNUM & MASON, Lad PICCADILLY - SON 


NREVV YORK 
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TELL US 


1. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 


2, The 


prefer 


location you 


3. The subjects of study 
to be stressed 


4. The approximate 
tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St., New York City 


Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
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round the‘World. 


Cwith 





r fastidious women 
and well groomed men 


A soap of utmost purity; a 
soap remarkable for its cleans- 
ing properties: | 


White Rose 
lyceriné Soap 


N47 


Its delicacy has an instinctive 
appeal to women; its generous 
lather wins the enthusiasm 
of men; its mild effects are 
soothing to those of tender 
— Made in U.S. A. by 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


Branches: 
Chicago and 








San Francisco 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Mi garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck &@ Chin .. 3.50 


Maker of Boots, 
Spu rs and Whips 








| Mele petet-ve mm Wael!) 


Medicated Rubber Stockings Pedennammese: oan 
Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra High - . - - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair - 12.00 


KING GEORGE IV 
KING WILLIAM IV 
. QUEEN VICTORIA 
. KING epee yy 
KING GEORC Vv 

The KINGof SPAIN. 
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This charming little Sweet Basket 
is @ reproduction in miniature of 
an old Silver Cake Basket made in 
London by Wm. Penstone in 1775. 
Reproductions of Old English 
Silver handwrought in London by 
Crichton Craftsmen resemble 
every detail the famous originals 
from which they were modelled. 
The purchase of Crichton Old 
English Silver 
taste and a shrewd appreciation 
for future values. 
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reflects cultured 


Write for the Crichton portfolio of 
Old English Silver Reproductions. 


CRICHTON tr: 


LTD. 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
New York~ ©36, Fifth Avenue (corner of 5t** Street] 
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-8 to 15. 
| pounds ; 
in 
only 
2 
weeks 


No Exercise; 





(NOTHING INTERNAL) 
























Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear- 4 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 


Man’s hadaciag promptly. 
Belt with » coutil Send ankle and 


All Rubber 14.00 Calf measure. 


sd ~ 


9 DOVER ST 
PIGGADILLY. 
LONDON. W.1. 


and at 
rue Marbeuf 
Paris, 





Our Mr. H. E. HUMPHREYS will be at: 


, COLO. Brown Palace 

ENE The Plains 
Statler Hotel 
Buffalo Hotel 
Ten Eyck 
Parkerhouse 
Belmont Hotel 


Warning: do not send money in an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 


Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South r1th St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: ‘ - Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1112 Loew's State Bldg. 


May 9th-10th 
“ ith 


No Diets; 
No Drugs! 


EUROPEAN Discovery makes it possible to ree 

duce weight by nature’s own method of expell- 
ing fat thru the pores of the skin in a safe and 
pleasant way. Simply dissolve Florazona, a_ fra- 
grant powder, in your bath, stay in fer fifteen 
minutes, and from 8 ounces to § pound of fat 
actually melts and is washed away. 


Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injurious so 
beware of unscrupulous imitations. 

Genuine Florazona was introduced into this coun- 
try in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, 
Nurses, and thousands of delighted users. No mat- 
ter what you have tried, let Florazona convince 
you too. A carton of Florazona contains 14 bath 
treatments and costs only $3.50. Sold by Beauty 
Parlors, Drug and Department Stores, or enclose 
check or money order with coupon below. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Absolutely Harmless 








Florazona Corp., Suite MF, 100 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 

I enclose $3.59 for two weeks’ Filerazona 
treatment a4 baths). If I do not reduce with 
this treatment you will refund my money. 
Name. 





(Please print name and address) 
Address 
City 

















vid VANITY FAIR. | 
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ees 
FISHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION | 


OF CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS, | 
THIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION | 
OF UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 
TRAY DISPLAY THE EMSLEM—BODY BY FISHER 
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Oh how she had longed for a bathroom 


all her own — 


—where she could take her own sweet 
time, knowing it would not be remarked 
upon—confident that others were not 
being inconvenienced. 


How hard it is to use a bathroom on 
a schedule! 

Leisurely washing, and splashing, and 
fixing, and primping before the lavatory 
glass—how much it has to do with 
beauty, poise, charm. 
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Give that girl of girls a bathroom of 
her own. There are sound health reasons. 
Delicacy, privacy—encourage it. Avoid 
bathroom congestion, with its unfortu- 
nate disturbance to health habits. 


Your Plumber wiil show you how the 
delightful bathroom at the right can be 
tucked away in a space five feet square 
a closet—an odd corner. 








And what it would mean to a girl 
2 boy — a guest! 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Where it is pos- 
sible, everybody 
likes a roomy 
bath room. 
Above is one at 
a very modest 
price. 


The Plumber ecw the 
ce ith pF me oth 








The trend in home sanitation is to- <<“ Ms 
ward the all-white closet with con- FAUCETS and other * Home Boox — 
cealed metal parts, extended bowl, Fittings——much depends “Standard” Plumbing 
and open-front seat. The closets in upon them for satisfac- Fixtures for the Home,” 
the two smail pictures above are tory bathroom service. helps you plan your bath 
“Standard” © Devoro.” This is dou assured facilities wisely. Gives 
when both I igs i prices for your guidance. 





Risse aa “Standard”. W rite for copy. 


Ample bathroom facilities 


are not a luxury 








Here is real 
evidence — 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Sirs: I am 50 years of age and for 
years and years had suffered from dry 
itching scalp and dandruff. One day, 
I don’t know why, I tried Listerine— 
gave my head a good soaking, rubbing 
and massaging with it. To my delight 
the itching stopped right away and now 
after repeated applications of Listerine 
the dandruff +s absolutely gone and my 
hair looks like that of a man of 35. I 
actually believe I have more hair than 
I ever had. 

Yours truly, 
D. W—, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


P.S. By the way I had previously used 
everything from pills to flea soap with- 
out lasting results, until I accidentally 
stumbled onto using Listerine. 
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It’s an actual fact— 


ANDRUFF and Listerine simply do not get make. So, if you are troubled with dandruff, you'll 
along together. And, peculiarly, the real im- be glad to know that regular applications of Listerine, 
portance of this fact was discovered by dandruff doused on clear and massaged in, will actually do 
sufferers themselves who persisted in writing in to the trick. 
the makers of Listerine, urging that this use be 


It’s really wonderful how it invigorates, cleanses 
advertised. 


and refreshes the scalp. And how it brings out that 

Hundreds of letters, from women as well as men, luster and softness that women want—and men 

are on file, making claims for Listerine much stronger like. Try it yourself and see.—Lzambert Pharmacal Com- 
than the manufacturers of Listerine would care to pany, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


and Listerine simply do 
~ not get along together 

















